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THE SUPERCONSCIOUS AND THE DRAMA OF THE SOUL. 


By JuLes Bots. 


HE superconscious “Self”? has 
had a special toll to pay, or 
rather trial to meet, in order to be 
adopted by modern psychology— 
shortsighted and busy with trifles 
as it obviously is. But since the 
superconscious is the fact of facts 
in the inner kingdom, we need not 
worry. Already it is acknowledged 
and begins to bear fruit. 

We have shown in a previous 
article how the superconscious 
works in psychoanalysis. In the 
slow progress, however, of the 
official schools, and amidst the am- 
biguities of present-day illuminism, 
this recondite “Self,” though a posi- 
tive and Christian notion—we shall 
see this clearly later on—might be 
confounded by superficial observ- 

1The reader will note that the words “self,” 

ty,” “ego,” etc., are in this 


article, not with the meaning which they 
have in Scholastic ee but in the 
Psy' 


ers with some by-products of the 
Emersonian oversoul or with the 
vagaries of the contemporary fash- 
ionable sects. Consequently, we 
need some more explicit statement, 
if only to prevent a haphazard use 
of this rather new term; new, that 
is to say, in psychology proper, for 
the thing it represents is as old as 
man himself. Under other names 
we find the superconscious de- 
scribed in the usual teachings of 
Christianity and in the best books 
of the ancient masters. 


* * * 


A short description of the human 
individuality as a whole will serve 
as a convenient preliminary to our 
purpose, as it will enable us to 
locate properly the superconscious 
“Self”? among the other “selves.” 
At the same time, in order to avoid 
periphrasis and equivocation, a 
small vocabulary is to be agreed 
upon, at least provisionally. The 
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rudiments thereof are included in 
William James’s psychology; but 
there are new developments and 
new acceptations, furnished by re- 
cent tests and conclusions. 

After almost a century of experi- 
ments carried on in psychological 
laboratories and the long manipula- 
tion, so to speak, of the psychical 
material; after investigations in the 
domain of mediumship, hypnotism, 
suggestion, followed by the study 
of the soul in its ordinary states; 
after inquiry in the garden of mys- 
ticism under varied climates and at 
different epochs; after entering 
into the silent workshop of the 
great man, and making an ap- 
proach, by indisputable documents, 
to the most intimate lives of heroes 
and saints;—an impartial inves- 
tigator, synopsizing the results of 
all this research, classifies the in- 
numerable aspects or “personal- 
ities” of the human being, grosso 
modo, into three ranges: the con- 
scious, the subconscious, and the 
superconscious. 

The conscious we call the “I.” 
The “I” is the intellectual and vol- 
untary “self,” the agent, the archi- 
tect of our destiny; the first “per- 
sonality” if we begin from the out- 
side, at least the most in evidence 
and clearing its way, manibus 
pedibusque, through the jungle of 
what we call civilized life. 

About the end of the last century 
was discovered the subconscious, 
or the “me,” which, below the 
threshold of consciousness, tries to 
burst out, though imperceptible to 
or only faintly perceived by the 
“I.” The “me” is the passive, 
emotional, instinctive “self,” the 
second “personality” so-called, the 
automaton within us. In healthy 
conditions, a faithful servant of the 
“I,” it becomes, nevertheless, a 
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nuisance when inconsiderately and 
incautiously liberated. Both the 
“T” and the “me,” if detached from 
the superconscious, compose our 
lower “self.” 

As for the superconscious, the 
term is used to designate a state of 
our being until now seldom en- 
visaged in psychology proper, 
though it is the loftiest and deepest, 
the most vital and most vitalizing, 
of all our “selves.” The supercon- 
scious reaches a degree of con- 
sciousness rarely attained by the 
average man, even the talented; 
yet it could be the treasure of the 
simple and lowly. The best designa- 
tion for the superconscious seems 
to be simply the “Self” (with a 
capital “S”), or the higher “self,” 
meaning the inner man visited by 
natural inspiration or supernatural 
grace, the spiritual man described 
in the Epistles of St. Paul or in 
the Imitatio Christi. It reveals itself 
through lightning flashes in the 
man of genius, but more and more 
it shines in an even, continuous, 
and reverent splendor in the hero, 
the prophet, the saint. The “Self,” 
so conceived, is the sacred and 
secret power behind our other 
“selves” and, in fine, the channel 
of God within us. 

Consequently, just as the sub- 
conscious can bring us into com- 
munication with influences equiv- 
ocal, dangerous, or, at any rate, 
inferior to man, the superconscious 
opens the doors to powers regen- 
erating, illuminating, and super- 
human. The subconscious and the 
superconscious, however, are, like 
the conscious, included in the 
“ego.” 

The “ego” means the complete 
man, physical, psychical, mental, 
spiritual. It encompasses, so to 
speak, the divers “personalities,” 
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marks their indissoluble unity in 
our soul throughout the variety of 
aspects and moments. The “ego” 
individualizes each soul, and brings 
out what is original and particular 
in each human being. It also dis- 
tinguishes us from our brethren, 
from the universe, and from God. 


* * * 


Now, then, it is time to handle 
my essential topic, namely, the 
drama of the soul. It is time to 
raise the curtain on a tragedy not 
only of the soul, but, as we have 
seen, in the soul. It consists of the 
long conflict between the inferior 
and the superior “self.” 

When the lower “self” gets the 
upper hand, our soul is defeated, 
even with the appearance of 
worldly success; but the soul 
triumphs whenever the higher 
“self” has the advantage. We are 
all acquainted with this drama, 


since it takes place within us, and 
is reflected into our destiny, here 
and hereafter. 

This victory of the “Self” over 
the “self” is in reality the great 


event of conversion. Saints and 
other pious persons are not the 
only ones to be converted. We all 
pass through more or less the same 
experience. Now, in psychology, 
conversion has a kind of strategic 
significance. It is a movement up- 
ward or downward. Saints always 
make a good conversion, but to us 
falls the regrettable privilege of 
making either a good or a bad con- 
version. 

I, as a conscious “self,” am sta- 
tioned between my subconscious, 
seeking to drive me off through in- 
stinct, and my superconscious, en- 
deavoring to lift me up to happi- 
ness, peace, and God. If “I,” the 
“self” of the middle, turn to the 
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superconscious, I am saved here 
and hereafter. But if I make the 
wrong turn and adhere to the sub- 
conscious, I am lost now and for 
the future. 

Of this tragedy, which is pri- 
marily psychologic, we have the 
most comforting version in the lives 
of the sages, heroes, and, above all, 
the saints—in short, of the just. 
They have been such because they 
have won themselves. 

But who is just? Spiritual suc- 
cess does not appear as frequent as 
we could wish. When we look 
about us, we too often see the con- 
scious the accomplice of the sub- 
conscious. Upon them both, to be 
sure, wavers sometimes a glimmer 
of light from on high; but this 
glimmer is faint and brief. Happily 
none, as remarked above, can 
fathom the secrecy of men’s hearts; 
strict inquiry into our personal 
realm should be our chief concern, 
so that we be not obsessed by the 
mote in our brother’s eye, and 
oblivious of the beam in our own. 
Man is a mélange, better and worse 
than we can say. 

According to Bossuet’s maxim, 
“the soul should always be mistress 
of the body she animates.” What- 
ever may be his hardships, tempta- 
tions, or maladies, the ideal Chris- 
tian keeps control of his lower 
“personality,” conscious and sub- 
conscious. We may and ought to, 
but do we? The battle goes on un- 
ceasingly, and, according to Bossuet 
again, we must sometimes combine 
with the body (meaning the bodily 
nature), but often break off from 
it. He who obeys the flesh, is 
identified with the flesh, and dur- 
ing his very life has already made 
a contract with death. But the 
man who, while dealing discrimi- 
nately with bodily limitations, lives 
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really, by faith and conduct, in the 
shrine of his heart, and, in any 
case, returns to it always with a 
persevering good will, this one, 
though living a mortal life, comes 
‘ in touch with immortality. 

Until now the conflict in a cer- 
tain sense was conspicuous in 
morals only. But since the advent 
of the superconscious “Self” in 
psychology, we begin to analyze 
more accurately the manifold in- 
cidents and various characters of 
the soul’s tragedy. 

The three dramatis personz are 
the conscious, subconscious, and 
superconscious “selves,” all three 
in our soul and constituting the 
same being. By them I mean the 
principal characters, humanly 
speaking at least, of the inner 
tragedy. In truth, many others 
join these’ three,—angels and 
spiritual powers, for example,— 


but they can better be traced by 


metaphysicians and _ theologians 
than: by psychologists. To speak 
more precisely, our plain and sun- 
lit consciousness has two aspects: 
on the one hand, it is the battle 
field where the two antagonists, the 
“sub” and the “super” collide; and, 
on the other hand, it is the soldier, 
who, by taking a side, brings vic- 
tory to the one or the other camp. 


* * * 


If ever a seer has described, in 
glowing and unmatchable terms, 
the contention tearing us up, it is 
St. Paul. Let us recall to mind 
that revealing passage in the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans. The words employed 
in scientific language to-day are 
certainly not the same as St. Paul’s, 
but the actual realities expressed 
by them he has masterfully estab- 
lished: no dull and empty abstrac- 
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tion, as with a philosopher; on the 
contrary, the burning flame of life’s 
and death’s clash: 


“For we know that the law is 
spiritual; but I am carnal, sold 
under sin. ... 

“For the good which I will, I do 
not; but the evil which I will not, 
thatI do. ... 

“I find then a law, that when I 
have a will to do good, evil is pres- 
ent with me. 

“For I am delighted with the 
law of God, according to the in- 
ward man: 

“But I see another law in my 
members, fighting against the law 
of my mind, and captivating me in 
the law of sin, that is in my mem- 
bers. 

“Unhappy man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?’’? 


Here are the three characters 
sharply defined. First, the “I,” the 
conscious, knowing what is good 
and willing it as long as his clear 
understanding prevails. Yet the 
power of sin, “the law of sin that is 
in our members” (we will now say 
in the subconscious), may be so 
pressing that it imperils our chance 
of victory and the turn of the bat- 
tle’s tide, if the man does not call 
to his aid the messenger of the 
“law of the mind,” the supercon- 
scious, as his most powerful ally, to 
be free from the captivity of the 
flesh. 

Such is, exactly, the battle of the 
soul, a typical battle, pathetically 
described by the Apostle. Hope is 
in it, since the narrator was so 
completely the victor in such a bat- 
tle, that he has led in his train 
legions of heroes and martyrs. 

2Rom. vil. 14-24. 
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When we read those impressive and 
vehement sentences, we begin to 
understand that real psychology is 
not merely a science or an art, and 
the property of a few practitioners 
and academicians, but everybody’s 
highest concern. We must face 
the emergency squarely. This is 
no time for dilettanteism. Let us 
take up arms and carefully rec- 
onnoiter the ground of battle— 
which is our own personality. The 
enemy is within us. He is a part of 
ourself, even that part the most 
favorably situated under our pres- 
ent conditions. But we will win in 
spite of all, if, like Paul and Augus- 
tine, we make the strategic conver- 
sion, escaping from the subcon- 
scious snare, and rallying our 


faculties, marshaled by reason and 
will, under the flag of the spirit. 


* * * 


Further on and higher than St. 
Paul, the One Who not only re- 
vealed, but also gave us back the 
superconscious, is Christ Himself, 
the God-Man. Before Him, we knew 
only emblems and anticipations of 
our powers and dignity, and these 
were sometimes troubled by pas- 
sion, sometimes spoiled by pride. 
With Him, spirituality becomes a 
living reality in man. He is the 
perfect master of psychology, be- 
cause His soul is harmony ex- 
panded into love. He was what 
we ought to be. He disclosed what 
grandeur we may manifest if we 
copy Him. 

It would take too long to demon- 
strate here that there is no im- 
portant law in beneficent psychol- 
ogy, which Christ has not formu- 
lated and shown in operation, but 
we may say, for instance, that 
psychology, applied or pragmatic, 
though vaunted as a modern dis- 
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covery, was in fact begun with the 
declaration: “There is no good tree 
that bringeth forth evil fruit; nor 
an evil tree that bringeth forth good 
fruit.” His healing we cannot com- 
pete with, but we understand there- 
by that, not upon the imagination 
or the subconscious, but upon 
faith and the expansion of our 
spiritual nature, does the recovery 
of our wholeness depend. Christ 
displayed, unto supreme sacrifice, 
the higher characteristic of the 
superconscious in man, that is, 
love; proving thus that, when man 
is united to himself, and when, 
having become whole again, he is 
reconciled with his neighbor, then 
he is finally led irresistibly to 
God. 

This harmony, this plenitude, 
this rhythmic abundance of 
psychic, intellectual, and spiritual 
faculties, allied to a sobriety, a 
taste, a measure, of which the 
Greeks furnished a model in zsthet- 
ics but not in morals, ought to be 
our supreme goal. We cannot be 
presumptuous enough to believe 
that the diffusion of a correct and 
uplifting psychology might en- 
lighten all unbelievers and drive 
them back into the true religion. 
Still I am sure it would tend to do 
that; and, moreover, those who 
have a lucid mind and a good will, 
would be inevitably attracted to fol- 
low Him, if not as a God, at least in 
His attitude towards life, and as 
the most efficient master in prac- 
tical soul-knowledge, in spiritual 
analysis and psychotherapy. With 
exquisite simplicity He lives in His 
conscious “self,” but this conscious 
“self” is the docile mirror of the 
divine. In the least detail of His 
life on earth the divine influx 
shines. A_ Tolstoy, a Ghandi, 
though mistaken in other ways, had 





somewhat of an understanding of 
this human perfection in Christ, 
and thus saw that mankind had, 
apart from religion proper, much to 
gain, individually and socially, in 
applying to itself and to the world, 
rules which He taught and lived. 
More than that, in psychology, to 
follow a way different from His is 
equivalent to going against our 
higher destiny and the accomplish- 
ment of our total being. 

In Our Lord, even as a man, 
there is no longer a divided self; 
the soul’s tragedy has reached its 
preordained dénoiment. No more 
contention, no storm, only some 
contrast, as in the lights and shades 
of a day pure and fair, just enough 
to allow the perfect man to be still 
aman. He may weep, but without 
bitterness; be angry, but for justice. 
In his vigil on the Mount of Olives, 
He may say to his Father, “If it 
be possible let this chalice pass 
from me,” yet afterwards He adds, 
“Thy, will be done!” The conscious 
keeps the right to speak its mind; 
but, this done, it bows before the 
Higher Will, coming through the 
superconscious. And though phys- 
ically falling on the road, the con- 
scious brings its cross to Calvary. 

In Jesus’ case, the inner struggle 
is over, for inner struggle is a con- 
dition of our original and actual 
sin, of the libido in us. We can and 
must reconquer the Paradise Lost; 
it abides in our breast, withered, 
but still there, ready to reflourish 
through the rain of blood falling 
from the Cross... . 

The rhythm Christ shows us in 
the movement of His soul is also 
the smoothest and the most beauti- 
fully balanced human achievement. 
It is for all the eternal model. He 
does not intend to bewilder the 
imagination of the people; but 
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firmly He unveils the law of right- 
eousness, and sweetly He touches 
the heart. Never inhuman, He, 
without shock, brings humanity to 
the divine. Never does He parade 
like a Hindu yogi or a Persian Sufi. 
Under his banian tree Buddha 
looks sublime and frightful, his 
eyes closed in rapture, and his body 
almost transparent from macera- 
tion. Jesus, in the Garden of 
Gethsemani kept His eyes open, like 
you and me, but the tears He shed 
for the Jerusalem of His time, were 
so embalmed by His pity, that the 
new and eternal Jerusalem sprang 
up from their dew. 

Superconscious, conscious, sub- 
conscious are so well blended and 
ordained in the God-Man, that, 
without any discordance, we listen 
to the entire gamut of the soul,— 
even with the silent sounds,—and 
in Him we look on at the supreme 
blooming of our faculties, as at the 
serene spreading of a rainbow,— 
even with all its invisible rays! 
Christ exemplifies how the super- 
conscious powers are manifested in 
the plain conscious states. 

As a psychologist, I emphatically 
declare that the great man is great, 
only according to the degree in 
which he approaches Jesus. 


* * * 


Alas! with us the “ego” appears 
in fragments and flashes, by slices 
and portions. Our personality’s 
aggregate is dissociated and undis- 
ciplined. 

What is wrongly called “the 
normal man,” is in reality a 
truncated, incomplete, “phenom- 
enal personality,” with the greater 
part of its endowments asleep, nay, 
often annihilated by neglect or by 
a secret or open contention. The 
average person is only on the way 
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to self-expression. He is rather be- 
low the mark. 

On the contrary, the great man, 
the man of genius and invention, 
who has been looked upon by small 
pedantic Zoiluses as “abnormal,” 
stands, after careful examination, 
as the true “norm of man.” He 
represents, at his best, a complete 
or almost complete unification of 
his resources and a harmonization 
of his energies and “personalities.” 
He is “noumenal” and “phenom- 
enal” at the same time. What 
makes his success in accomplish- 
ments is that all his streams of 
thoughts, feelings, and memories he 
reassembles on the conscious plane, 
under the superconscious banner. 
Not that he has, as Darwinists 
would say, “reached his foreor- 
dained evolutionary limit” (there 
is no limit to the development of 
the spiritual man); but with the 


help of God, of nature, and his own 
will, the spectrum of his “ego” ap- 
pears with all its luminous facul- 
ties, and each of these faculties in 
arhythmic order and with plenitude 
of power. 

This very man was rare in the 


past because of an_ ill-adjusted 
economy of our endowments; never- 
theless, we think that, through the 
expansion of a judicious psychology 
and the practice thereof, what has 
been exceptional will become more 
frequent in the future. 

Especially when we refer to the 
psychologic type of Christ, which 
we have sketched above, this or- 
dinance of our “personality,” or 
rather this subtle harmonization of 
our “personalities,” is of prime ne- 
cessity for the manifestation of the 
real and complete man. Since the 
advent of Christ we have the model 
which, before Him, we lacked. So 
our typical man will be pragmat- 
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ically of the Christian range, on 
condition that its development re- 
mains harmonious. Not lost in the 
avenues leading to the supercon- 
scious, like the vagrant and hetero- 
dox mystic; not narrowed in the 
field of ordinary consciousness, like 
the mediocre empiricist; not dis- 
solved in his subconscious like the 
erratic medium, but uniting in his 
waking consciousness supernatural 
inspiration to the riches stored be- 
neath the threshold—such is the 
new Adam our psychology seeks to 
build. 


* * * 


All this seems merely reason and 
order, still it has its originality 
nowadays, since it gives the lie to 
hedonism, dervishism, Freudism, 
Couéism, spiritism, and to almost 
all recent superstitions, pseudo- 
scientific or pseudo-religious. What- 
ever they may be, those sects and 
schools pretend to posit in the sub- 
liminal states the government of 
our “ego,”—which is a mistake in 
psychology, and a stumblingblock 
in morals. 

First let us describe the mistake 
as it appears in psychology: 

The different departments, so to 
speak, in the administration of our 
“ego” are attributed to different 
“selves.” 

The legislative power, the func- 
tion of making and promulgating 
the law of conduct, rests with the 
superconscious. Through conscience 
also the higher “self” is the herald 
of the law; still at this limit its 
direct power ceases. 

Our active life and the exterior 
world, on the other hand, are under 
the ministry of the conscious, of 
the “I.” The latter has the execu- 
tive power and the police in this 
city of “selves” which constitutes 
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our “ego.” The conscious may en- 
force the law, and, if he wills, he 
may not enforce it. Despite all in- 
fluences, the “I” in its normal state 
remains free and autonomous. And 
mysteriously enough, even in 
psychology proper, the  conse- 
quences of its decisions have all the 
same their repercussion upon the 
other “selves,” inasmuch as good 
citizens suffer from a bad govern- 
ment, and bad citizens profit from 
a good one. 

The “I” ‘alone enjoys the attri- 
butes of deliberation and choice. 
The “I” is duly accountable before 
the human and divine judges, while 
all the subliminal “personalities” 
have only the right to propose and 
no right to dispose. 

Of course, there are circum- 
stances when the conscious is dis- 
possessed either by the supercon- 
scious in ecstasy, or by the subcon- 
scious in mediumship, wild passion, 
or insanity. But those cases are ex- 
ceptional, be they miraculous or 
morbid. 

Furthermore, let us remark that 
the schools we have just enu- 
merated did not allude to the 
superconscious, which they ignore, 
but to the subconscious, whose 
messengers, obviously, they are; 
therefore they claim that morbidity, 
disguised or open, is due to rule the 
“ego,” and to be at the same time 
the legislator—indeed a bad one! 
—and the executive government. 
We have the duty to oppose such 
immoral false prophets, putting 
forward and preaching the stand- 
ards taken from the subconscious. 

Only recently have we envisaged 
the mistake in psychology, yet 
through it we have been led to 
ascertain its consequent error in 
ethics. The bridge between real 
psychology and sound ethics is con- 
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science. Conscience operates in the 
two realms; and to forget it was the 
first blunder of modern psychol- 
ogists. 

Conscience, our guide, does not 
sojourn in the instinctive, imagina- 
tive, and passionate subconscious. 
Conscience abides—often veiled, to 
be sure, still it abides stolidly—in 
the awakened “self,” having cog- 
nizance of what it does and of what 
it does not do. Conscience is bound 
to consciousness, and so closely 
bound that together they look like 
old Janus—one head with two faces. 

That conscience is the herald of 
the superconscious, we have said, 
and we hold to this; but this herald 
with a torch has relinquished his 
tower of the superconscious high- 
lands and fled away from the sub- 
conscious marshes, to inhabit half- 
way down the hill, with his bride, 
consciousness. 

The hub of our doctrine is there: 
the indissoluble marriage of con- 
science and consciousness under 
the superconscious blessing. 

This, also, is essentially Chris- 
tian, it is moral, it is logical,—it 
is harmony. Conversely, our con- 
tradictors, boosting a discordant 
alliance between conscious and sub- 
conscious states, give the rudder to 
the disordered instinct and to sin, 
instead of leaving it to human 
reason enlightened by divine law. 


* * * 


The process of always returning 
to the conscious for duty to be done 
with an increased zeal and good- 
ness after the superconscious in- 


flux, the greatest mystics have 
strictly followed. The message re- 
ceived in subliminal crises they 
never took for granted unless veri- 
fied by reason and faith, that hold 
the helm. If, of his psychic ex- 
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plorations, an imaginative seer, like 
Swedenborg, registers with an equal 
gullibility, the good, the less good, 
the fantastic, and even the prepos- 
terous, a saint like Teresa, after 
the prompting of a vision, does not 
take any determination without the 
approval of her spiritual adviser. 
We could be deceived by false 
angels, had not God given us the 
necessary means for the discern- 
ment of spirits through our own 
purified understanding and the au- 
thority of the Church. 


* * * 


Now let us look over the pan- 
orama of this world and the social 
turmoil, so that we may determine 
the degree of practicality and ef- 
ficiency in the psychology we are 
attempting to promote; it is not the 
work of one man, but the fruit of 
experience, induction, intuitive and 
logical reason. It is impersonal and 
unarrogant; the Christian Light is 
its guide, its inspiration and 
authentication. It needs to be tried 
and perfected. Though very ancient 
in the entrails of Life and Wisdom, 
it looks now, freshly born, like a 
baby with a vision. What does its 
novelty matter? There is in it 
some balm for many wounds, and 
a building power for heroic charac- 
ters. With its fragrance, the cell 
of the saints of old was aromatized. 

Three classes of men, partic- 
ularly, can, if they want to, profit 
by this orientation proposed equally 
to the mind and to the heart. 

First, the rationalist, the positivist, 
the Epicurean. They cling to their 
lower and carnal “self”; they are 
isolated in the narrow island of 
everyday consciousness. They may 
eat and drink and have a good time, 
yet they live cheaply, meagerly, 
“crepuscularly,” if I may say so, 
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closing their eyes to the super- 
conscious sun. They may be 
merry, but without poetry, vision, 
spiritual comfort; and they get very 
little from the subconscious store. 
When a great trial occurs, they 
have no shelter, no reserve power. 
Despair sweeps them away, and 
thus we see so many breakdowns 
and suicides. 

Others are moody, bizarre, ca- 
pricious, inconsistent. They are 
sometimes the gay Bohemian, er- 
ratic and erotic, who ends in misery, 
or the crank unbearable to all. 
Morbid or really sick in mind, they 
make up the battalion of the insane 
and the degenerate with dangerous 
impulses. This second category of 
human beings live in and by the 
subconscious. 

Chimera haunts the third group: 
they are the misguided mystic, the 
visionary, the dreamer, the unprac- 
tical inventor, losing their existence 
in a highway leading to nowhere. 
Vast are their aspirations, and 
perhaps good; but they do not know 
what to do with them. The shoulders 
of these new Atlases are over- 
whelmed by the imaginary weight 
of a world of fog! Their weak 
eyes have been dazzled by inter- 
mittent glimmers from the super- 
conscious. But they have not prof- 
ited by grace; they have been idle 
or too proud; and, believing they 
are gods, as Nebuchadnezzar did, 
they are condemned to be like the 
beasts of the field. 

We have just passed in review 
what may be called the three prin- 
cipal maladies of the “ego,” when 
following a too exclusive and elusive 
star. Does it not look as if these 
sicknesses and defects originate 
from two causes: on the one hand, 
a loss of equilibrium with a lack of 
concentration; and, on the other 
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hand, the ignorance or misestima- 
tion of the superconscious or real 
“Self.” 

I am unwilling to have given, in 
the analysis of the three main types 
of scattered and deficient tempera- 
ments, the impression that I dis- 
regard any of our different “selves.” 
If our conscious or the “I” is often 
narrow and limited, it is by our own 
fault. Even the subconscious which 
I hold under suspicion, can render 
important services, if we know how 
to organize its resources, and sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff. 
Likewise it would be an almost 
sacrilegious folly to reproach our 
higher “self” with our own in- 
ability to understand it, and, when 
we have understood it, with our 
failure to follow its wonderful direc- 
tion. 

Furthermore, even from what is 
indisputably the less good within 
us, not to say the bad and the worst, 
we can, if we are wise, win a cer- 
tain advantage. First, when we 
know how to acknowledge this fact, 
our vanity receives a shock and we 
are driven to a profitable humility. 
Truth is always a benefit. And 
that weakness and strength are the 
portion of man, is a fundamental 
truth. We have to blame only our- 
selves for our faults and mis- 
fortunes. 

In the close of God’s creative 
work, He looked on it and pro- 
nounced it good. Let us reflect upon 
this judgment on the excellence of 
the creation, by its Maker. We are 
imperfect, still those imperfections 
are the condition of our progress. 
Our distress comes usually from 
two causes: first, we spend our life 
without enumerating all the riches 
at our disposal, and we leave them 
a prey to foreigners and robbers; 
afterwards the little of them we 
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use we generally employ badly. 
We are dupes of our unawareness 
of the capacities within us, espe- 
cially the superconscious ones, and 
victims of their bad economy. 

Now this psychology works for 
the methodic greatness of man. It 
is a supple system of “hierarchical 
synergy.” I mean it is a method of 
putting in operation all our energies, 
yet with a discrimination of their 
own field, and some indications how 
to make the one normally and 
willingly help the other. Likewise, 
in a superior mechanism everything 
goes smoothly and efficiently by the 
correct working of the cogs of one 
spring in those of the next, by the 
harmonious interdependence of 
wheels and belts. 

Such an organization I urge for 
the soul—hierarchy with synergy— 
not forgetting that the power house 
and initial operator that ought to 
set in movement the animated ma- 
chinery of the “ego,” is the “Self,” 
the superior “self,” with the con- 
sent of the “I” and the obedience of 
the “me.” 

To save man from living in frag- 
ments and from mistaking the por- 
tion for the whole, such is our goal. 
The ideal scope we may materialize 
into precise terms and assure man 
that by turning to profitable ac- 
count all his psychological facul- 
ties, conscious, subconscious, super- 
conscious, he is restored to his 
wholeness, according to the word 
of Jesus when He healed the 
diseased woman.* Then onward 
the tragic conflict in the soul shall 
wane into harmony and power, and 
the divided “ego” be reassembled 


8“For she said within herself: If I shall 
touch only his garment I shall be healed. 
But Jesus turning and seeing her, said: Be 
of good heart, daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole. And the woman was made 
whole from that hour.”—Matt. ix. 21, 22. 
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by codperation of its multifarious 
elements into a working unity. 

In the eyes of the psychologist, 
that is why Christ came—to make 
us whole and to teach us how to be 
so. Has not sound psychology the 
duty of codperating with religion 
for this noble and fertile aim? If 
progress is not unconditional 


“bosh,” it should commence from 
within; on this condition, and only 
this, the capacities of the body, mul- 
tiplied by machinery, by industrial- 
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ism, by material and intellectual 
science, have a right to be construc- 
tive, and not destructive, as they 
too often are now. 

Finally, wholeness, more or less 
rebuilt, casts away selfish enjoy- 
ment and imposition, since they ap- 
pear henceforth criminal and silly. 
St. Paul’s agape becomes the end 
and the crown of the psychologic 
quest. Supreme charity is the giv- 
ing to all of the one who has con- 
quered all. 
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Winter. 


By ELeanor RoGers Cox. 


O RARE and delicate priestesses of Beauty, 
Lifting bare arms against the waning day, 
How in your slim brown dryad-grace exulting 

You snatch from winter’s lip the boast away! 


Gone all your emerald vesture of the Maytime, 
Gone southward all your singing summer train, 

Gone all your golden raimenting of Autumn— 
Only yourselves—O gracious ones—remain! 


Remain—to net for us the day’s last splendor, 
The Palisades, the river’s gray allure, 

The vesper star that beckons down the twilight 
The little moon so virginly demure. 


And if but close enough we bend to listen, 
Might we not hear the music that awakes, 
When shadow-light along your latticed branching 
Your comrade Wind his wingéd pathway takes? 
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By ALBERT R. BANDINI. 


DO not know whether Father 

Rope wrote his article, “More 
Haste, Worse Speed,” — recently 
published in THe CatHoLic Wor~Lp, 
—on a speed-writer (the instrument 
known also as a typewriter) or in 
long hand. Had he used a pen on 
ordinary paper, better yet a quill on 
parchment, best of all a stylus on 
waxed tablets, he would at least 
have proved himself consistent. 
(In one way the Editor would 
probably be more satisfied if con- 
tributors were to send him their 
stuff on Babylonian baked bricks: 
he could then build a house with 
manuscripts.) But if Father Rope 
allowed his finger-tips to press out 
words from the speed-writer, he 
has then destroyed whatever force 
his argument possessed. Once we 
admit that modern rapidity is de- 
sirable in writing, why not in other 
human activities? Consider also 
the deterioration of literature after 
mechanical writing devices have 
been introduced: where are the 
masterpieces that used to be 
wrought in the silence of the clois- 
ters, or elaborated in the slow 
calligraphy of the ancient Greeks? 
If we are to advocate a general 
slowing down, let cunctation begin 
at home and let authors again 
“take their pen in hand.” 

Frankly speaking, had the dis- 
tinguished author presented a gen- 
eral indictment of the “mad rush 
of the age” (personally I hold the 
rush existent but the madness of it 
largely supposititious), I might have 
agreed with him, with some large 


qualifications, or disagreed with 
him with less sharpness; but in cen- 
tering his attack against means of 
rapid communication, in evoking 
the mail-coach past to pit it against 
the railroad present, Father Rope 
creatés astonishment but he can 
hardly expect to persuade. 

Possibly, it is a question of dif- 
ferent mentality: Hilaire Belloc re- 
marked, not long ago,’ on the in- 
ability of Europeans to judge Amer- 
ican things. He meant things in 
the sociological order, but it may 
be that also in matters of logic and 
practical expediency the American 
mind is affected in its own peculiar 
way. When, for instance, Father 
Rope states that “It is historically 
untrue that railways were promoted 
in the land of their origin from 
altruistic motives,” an American 
would think that assertion a very 
flat platitude, but in England a 
large number of people may naively 
think that the first railroad builders 
were charitably inclined dukes, 
and it may be quite proper— 
though regrettable—to dispel such 
childlike beliefs. Equally su- 
pererogatory — for Americans — is 
the statement that “it is quite il- 
legitimate to conclude, as so many 
do in practice, that all inventions 
are good.” No one here dreams of 
that, as we are only too familiar 
with a great many inventions quite 
useless, dangerous, or imprac- 
ticable. 

Therefore the “doctrine that 
methods of artificial speed are an 

1Tme Carmonic Wort, September, 1924. 
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unmixed benefit to mankind,” 
which seems to be widely held in 
England, does not have to be de- 
molished as far as Americans are 
concerned. We of these United 
States may assert confidently that 
railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines, wireless paths and aéroplane 
routes are necessary and quite 
agreeable adjuncts of the present 
state of civilization and consequent 
complexity of the social organism; 
but we realize very clearly at the 
same time that rails will spread, 
bridges will give way, motors will 
miss, telegrams will be delivered in 
a garbled diction or delivered to 
the wrong person. Aside from 
their intrinsic capacity for harm, 
modern speed methods may have 
caused a good deal of trouble, in- 
directly; we pride ourselves on 
being broad-minded, and we can 
hardly be led to declare that any- 
thing in this world is an unmixed 
But, of 


benefit—even prohibition. 
course, if the English are addicted 


to the doctrine of the “unmixed 
benefit,” Father Rope is perfectly 
right in trying to bring them back 
to sanity. All that we claim, on this 
side of the Atlantic, is that the over- 
whelming preponderance of evi- 
dence is in favor of modern speed 
methods. 

Take even that extreme develop- 
ment in transportation—the sub- 
ways, or “tubes.” What more de- 
pressing manner of going from 
place to place? While traveling 
underground in a steel box, one is 
reduced quite nearly to the status of 
merchandise; I cannot say a good 
word for the “sub” except that it 
has speed. I wonder why Father 
Rope left the “tubes” alone; really, 
one could say a lot about the mad 
moderns descending into the en- 
trails of a metallic earthworm, for 
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the sake of pure speed. However, 
it was, after all, good tactics to 
ignore the burrowing tubes; argu- 
ments would have fallen flat against 
the all too evident inevitability of 
their existence in our vast cities. 
As to rapid surface transit, one may 
possibly knock together some kind 
of superficial arraignment, but even 
here I notice that the advocatus 
diaboli missed the opportunity of 
some very serious charges: why 
not remind us that the Bagdad Rail- 
road was one of the back-stage 
motives of the World War, and also 
that, in the absence of railroads, 
the same war would have been 
fought on a much smaller scale, if 
at all? 

But let me push out of the way a 
couple of Father Rope’s obiter dicta 
before I get all steam up for the 
main argument. With one of them 
he condemns the telephone, and 
with the other he belittles photog- 
raphy—by means of a Ruskinian 
quotation. The points he makes 
show clearly how inevitable was 
the American Revolution: it is im- 
possible for Americans to agree 
with the British. Occasionally we, 
too, may call the telephone a 
nuisance—but always with an un- 
dernote of deep affection, even as a 
mother may call her best beloved 
child a nuisance. We are so inured 
to the telephone; it is for us such 
an obvious, indispensable, mar- 
velously “handy” convenience that 
whatever drawbacks it may have 
are not worth discussing. Besides, 
if we are engaged on some impor- 
tant work and do not wish to be 
disturbed by silly people calling up 
wrong numbers or wishing to ex- 
change conversational piffle, there 
are ways of shutting off one’s tele- 
phone. Father Rope ought to tell 
that to his Liverpool friend who 
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has a telephone. As to Ruskin’s 
indictment of photography—vwell, 
in this nation of Kodak-addicts his 
charges cannot be received very 
seriously. 

Passing to the larger argument, 
a plea for the good old times when 
people enjoyed leisurely travel in 
the good old mail coaches, and a 
denunciation of railroad locomo- 
tion, fall very short of impressing 
average Americans. We are almost 
physically attuned to rapidity in 
transportation, and our recollection 
of mail coaches is very hazy, or 
tinged with Mark Twain’s irrev- 
erence (see initial chapters of 
Roughing It). As a matter of fact, 
it is estimated that sixty-six and 
one-half per cent. of now living 
Americans never knew their coun- 
try otherwise than as a railroad 
country. We are aware that rail- 
road corporations, viewed on the 
economical side, are soulless oc- 
topuses full of water, corrupted 
and corrupting political machines, 
Wall Street tentacles, and other 
such mixed figures. But then we 
also take it for granted that rail- 
roads are a vital necessity of our 
social organization; we know them 
as empire builders and preservers. 
In many instances settlers have fol- 
lowed the railroads instead of being 
sought by them. So there has grown 
quite an affection between the rail- 
roads and the people. Large cities, 
and even States, take pride in in- 
dividual trains: in their Twentieth 
Century Limited, in their Overland 
Limited. On the Pacific coast we 
boast of trains bearing names like 
The Missionary, The Saint, The 
Sunset Limited. Indeed, remote 
towns grow to love even the humble 
Number Fifteen that stops there 
for water. 

I have before me the announce- 
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ment of a new train between San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New 
Orleans. Its equipment is thus in- 
dicated: “New engines, the most ef- 
ficient in the country; oil burners, 
no smoke, no dust, no cinders. 
New club cars with all the latest 
conveniences: men’s shower bath, 
barber, valet service. New diners, 
with our company’s high-grade 
service: the best of everything. New 
Pullman standard sleepers, with all 
modern devices for comfort, many 
of which are unique in Pullman 
equipment. New observation sleep- 
ers, drawing-rooms, compartments, 
ladies’ lounge, ladies’ bath, ladies’ 
maid in attendance. The longest 
distance train in the United States. 
The fastest maintained speed for a 
run of this length.” Talking about 
mail coaches, that seems to be a 
rather desirable train. 

I wonder whether Father Rope 
was really in earnest. Some of his 
arguments seem to be advanced in 
such an ingenuous way that it 
might be a disingenuous way; I 
fear he may have tried to put over 
on the Americans one of those 
baffling English jokes. When he 
says that the old methods of travel 
are superior beyond comparison to 
the new way of locomotion in 
dignity and historical continuity, I 
imagine Father Rope laughing up 
his sleeves. That “historical con- 
tinuity” is good; of course steam 
locomotion was not known till re- 
cent times. And it is also exceed- 
ingly true that—etymologically— 
“chivalry” is associated with the 
horse; but then, were we to stand 
on dignity and historical continuity 
in selecting a mode of transporta- 
tion, we would be crossing the At- 
lantic on one of those stately and 
picturesque Spanish galleons which 
we so admire—in the movies. 
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I must confess, before I go any 
further, that it is not without some 
qualms that I bring myself to 
criticize, with what may appear an 
air of levity, anything that Father 
Rope has written. I have the high- 
est opinion of him as a man and as 
an author. Indeed, I consider him 
one of the foremost apologists of 
the age, but then there is such a 
thing as going out of one’s depth— 
I mean going into too shallow 
waters and giving an inadequate 
exhibition of one’s power. Father 
Rope, perfectly at home on more 
substantial subjects, flounders 
somewhat on this comparatively 
simple question. For instance, 
very peculiar is his endeavor to 
settle a practical matter of common 
experience by dint of authorities— 
scrupulously quoted as the Fathers 
ought to be in a theological discus- 
sion. That may be a most excellent 
procedure—in apologetics; but here 
Father Rope’s training and mental 
polarization do him a bad service. 
The quoting of “authorities” in- 
dicates his unending erudition, but 
as to probative value it only goes 
to show that Lamb, or De Quincey, 
or Dickens, or the merry Daudet, 
was able to write attractively of 
mail coaches or to pile picturesque 
rhetorical abuse on steam-drawn 
vehicles. Let us call mail-coach 
horses “panting, sweating, ill-smell- 
ing brutes,” and we will be much 
closer to the truth than in calling a 
modern locomotive a “kettle.” 

I wish that at least the authority 
of popes had not been dragged in. 
It is so incontrovertible that “no one 
will pretend that Leo XIII. speaking, 
when Bishop of Perugia, in praise of 
modern inventions was within the 
sphere of infallibility” that he might 
easily have been left out of the argu- 
ment without any loss of dialectical 
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force—or even of humor. Pius IX. 
and Pius X. have not evinced any 
enthusiasm for railroads for the 
simple reason that the subject was 
extraneous to their activities, while 
Leo XIII. was a littérateur. Forbid- 
ding priests to ride bicycles was— 
probably is yet—quite general in 
Italian dioceses, but only for 
esthetic reasons; a priest wearing 
the cassock and the wide-brimmed 
nicchio would cut a rather ludicrous 
figure when pedaling along the road. 
However, let me state that Pius IX. 
established the first railroad in Italy, 
and then, if authorities are to count, 
I may quote the official Rituale Ro- 
manum which contains two forms 
of “Benedictio Vie Ferree et Cur- 
ruum,” one more solemn reserved to 
Bishops, and a simple one not re- 
served. The prayer used for both 
runs thus (my own translation, but 
faithful enough): 


“Omnipotent and eternal God, 
Who hast created all elements for 
Thine own glory and for the advan- 
tage of men, vouchsafe, we pray, 
Thy blessing upon this railway and 
its equipment, and protect it always 
in Thy benign providence so that 
while Thy servants rapidly hasten 
on their (terrestrial) journeys, they 
may walk in Thy law and proceed 
in the way of Thy commandments, 
thus made able to reach the 
heavenly abode.” 


The Church, then, does not mind 
how fast her children “hasten” in 
their business trips or pleasure 
tours, provided, of course, they also 
keep on the tracks of God’s pre- 
cepts. 

Let us not be fooled by literature; 
it is unfortunate that poets have not 
yet felt the inspiration of trains and 
aéroplanes and automobiles—that 
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is, none of the major English poets 
as far as I know. Italian futurists 
have, indeed, sung loudly enough of 
machines and machine locomotion. 
Even the classicist, Carducci, writes 
of a moving train: 


A splendid, horrible 
Monster unchained. .. . 


Paucity of railroad literature and 
mail-coach authorities notwith- 
standing, I believe there is over- 
whelming beauty and poetry, the 
sensation of power, the glorious 
realization of man’s indomitable 
will, in the sight of this airy, 
plumed, steel monster rumbling 
along a gorge, attacking the moun- 
tain grades with a cry of defiance, 
plunging across a plain in a chal- 
lenge to time and space. How piti- 


ful, in comparison, the horn-blasts, 
the whip-cracks, the jingling bells, 
the fake speed, of a lumbering mail 


coach! While I have in mind 
mainly the American trains, much 
superior to European accommoda- 
tions, still even an English train, 
undersized and toy-like though it 
may appear to a visitor from the 
United States, far surpasses the 
mail coach in sheer picturesque- 
ness, whether we think of the 
Southampton Express or of the 
Islington Local. One may look at a 
mail coach with a certain interested 
curiosity (one does not have to ride 
in the jolly contraption anyway), 
but never with the elation and the 
pride with which one looks at a 
train. At times this modern speed 
demon may become something ma- 
jestic and nobly impressive. 

I remember reading not long ago 
(I am sorry to say that I find 
myself unable to imitate Father 
Rope’s quoting accuracy)—in a 
magazine whose name I have for- 
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gotten—a _  description—by an 
author whose name escapes me just 
now—of the viceregal train in 
India, a most magnificent creature 
eating up miles at superb speed. 
And I have seen the pictures of the 
train bearing to Rome the body of 
Italy’s Unknown Soldier; it was an 
impressive procession, and one 
actually forgot that a “kettle” was 
at the head of it. Speaking of 
India, it is a bit hard to understand 
the connection between the develop- 
ment of bureaucratic arrogance in 
the Indian service and the develop- 
ment of steam locomotion. Pos- 
sibly Father Rope, in that passage, 
considers in bulk all “modern 
speed-methods”; but then bureau- 
cracy is hardly a speed-method, 
and, as described in his quotation 
(Wilfrid Blunt, India Under Ripon, 
p. 268), it appears as a clogging 
system entailing “many hours daily 
of irksome office work.” 

This Indian interlude is a sample 
of how Father Rope tries to fasten 
the blame for complex social 
phenomena on the least respon- 
sible factor, that of speedy locomo- 
tion. Industrialism and the call of 
the city has changed deeply the 
aspect of the European country- 
side, and modern social theories 
have changed even more deeply the 
rural mind; it is altogether inade- 
quate to indict the railroads for 
having “spoiled the idyllic peace of 
the countryside.” And then, as the 
learned author admits, that peace 
was at times an appalling kind of 
Pax Britannica; the pleasant rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant 
were mainly pleasant on the land- 
lord’s side. Surely few Americans 
will be disposed to cast contumely 
on the railroads because they have 
run down “the good fellowship be- 
tween high and low”; we are not 
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interested in maintaining the dis- 
tinction between “high” and “low.” 
In furnishing an outlet to the pop- 
ulation of the countryside (which, 
in Europe especially, could not be 
kept there except in utter want), 
some Catholic communities may 
have been broken up along with 
others, but that merely causes a 
shift. I understand that there are 
many city parishes in England 
whose population is of country 
origin; what the Church has lost 
on one side, it has gained on the 
other. In America a railroad town 
usually supports one or more thriv- 
ing Catholic churches; and when 
we think of our “chapel cars” visit- 
ing remote communities and ac- 
complishing untold good in their 
missionary work, we are not dis- 
posed to blame very heartily the 
Ruskinian “kettle.” Again, it is 
rather surprising to hear that 


“modern speed” has broken down 


the gates of the seminary. I refuse 
to believe that English priests are 
less devoted or less_ spiritual- 
minded because a railroad passes 
close to the seminary. Nor do I 
believe that English agriculturists 
are still cursing the railroads— 
though cattle at first strayed on the 
lines. They must have found out 
by this time that a freight train is a 
very convenient way to send their 
produce to market. 

Perhaps I wrong Father Rope; it 
is possible to read a distinction into 
his paper. One might differentiate 
between mere transportation and 
“true travel.” As to the advantages 
of railroad transportation of mer- 
chandise and goods in general, 
there can hardly be any question, 
but is it a fact that “true travel is 
impossible by railway”? Another 
distinction may be suggested here: 
if by “true travel” one understands 
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the mere accomplishing of a jour- 
ney, railways are certainly quite 
handy to anyone who wants to get 
some place. Father Rope seems to 
be under the impression that there 
is altogether too much useless jour- 
neying in the world, that people 
rush here and there and back for 
no purpose whatsoever; and con- 
sequently, he asks, what is the use 
of speeding from “a dismal illiberal 
life at Camberwell to a dismal illib- 
eral life at Islington”? Of course, 
under those circumstances even a 
stage coach would be an all too fast 
conveyance; but I have an idea that 
in the vast majority of cases the 
traveling public is going about with 
some sufficiently important pur- 
pose. Though I have often thought 
that the transcontinental air mail 
between New York and San Fran- 
cisco probably contains some mes- 
sage of this nature: “Dear Joe, I 
am writing you these few lines to 
let you know that we are all well 
and the cow has a new calf, and so 
I hope of you”; still I am persuaded 
that the air mail fulfills a very 
valuable mission and quite fairly 
earns its salt. There is also a 
legend about a New York Fifth 
Avenue bus driver who spends his 
vacation riding on a Fifth Avenue 
bus; yet the proportion of train- 
men on a furlough traveling as 
passengers for a change, or of idle 
citizens riding for the fun of it like 
truant boys who have climbed a 
wagon, must surely be very small 
in comparison with the number of 
bona fide users of the trains. 
Granting all this, Father Rope 
might insist that by “true travel” 
he means “sight-seeing”; and that 
it is this poetical, soul-filling sight- 
seeing, this Epicurean sipping, drop 
by drop, of all the beauties, the 
historical associations along the 
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road, which speedy locomotion has 
rendered impossible, but was amply 
afforded by the mail coach. I have 
great respect for Veuillot, consider- 
able regard for Ruskin, and I would 
probably hold in high esteem that 
forgotten periodical, The Catholic 
Instructor, did I know more about 
it than “October, 1847, p. 439,” 
quoted by Father Rope, but “cd 
allons, c’est un peu fort.’’? For that 
enthralling sight-seeing, for that 
enjoyment of a memory-laden 
road, you must first of all select 
your route carefully; there are large 
expanses of the American continent 
where the most painstaking sight- 
seer would find it hard to be 
thrilled. Granted that road thrills 
may be quite plentiful in England, 
still even there, I dare say, the soul- 
ful mail-coacher would often find 
sight-seeing quite heavy on his 
hands. Now Switzerland would be 
different; that country, according to 


a Daudet personage, has been built 
up especially for sight-seers, and 
the Government has provided that 
the tourist may never be out of 
touch with some interesting land- 


scape feature. The “true travel” 
or mail-coach argument comes 
then to this: given an artistic per- 
son to whom time is no object, 
given a picturesque road, given 
sufficient information about the 
various points of interest to make 
them interesting, given a pleasant 
and not too crowded company, 
given a coach with decent springs, 
a roadbed not too rough, and a 
few other favorable circumstances, 
traveling on a horse-drawn stage 
may be quite pleasurable and edu- 
cational—provided it does not rain 
or it isn’t too hot or too windy. 
And, after all, even if one misses 


2Victor Hugo. Désenchantées. Edition 
me ~ #5 ry p. 57. 
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something from a train, one has 
most assuredly more time to see 
things, when one gets there—not 
to mention the fact that through 
railway facilities a great many more 
people get there. It verges on the 
ludicrous to speak of the sight- 
seeing advantages in the mail-coach 
age when such advantages, if any, 
were of necessity available to only 
a favored few and were limited to a 
restricted area along the scarce 
royal highways. Is it more impor- 
tant, educational, inspirational, or 
what you will, to have explored a 
county rod by rod or to have seen 
Rome, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, the 
Alps, the Holy Places? Yet, for 
one person who mail-coached from 
Camberwell to Islington, we meet 
now a hundred globe-trotters. Nor 
do I concede that a train-traveler 
sees less of the country than a 
stage-traveler; the former may see 
less in detail, but he sees much 
more on a larger scale. This holds 
also for European trains, though in 
general much inferior to American 
trains in sight-seeing facilities as 
in other regards. Against Father 
Rope, and even against our own 
Izaak Walton League, I maintain 
that speed locomotion has allowed 
more people to see more of the 
beauties of nature than was pos- 
sible in bygone ages of horse trans- 
portation or pedestrianism. Fewer 
people may be penny-wise to the 
hidden creek or the mountain 
spring or the ruins of the haunted 
abbey, but innumerable are those 
who are dollar-wise to the larger 
beauties of nature and the mightier 
works of man. “Ist nicht die Natur 
wunderbar?” These words that fell 
from Goethe’s lips as he was cross- 
ing the Alps* have now become a 
common expression, plagiaristic if 
8Die Puppenfee, ch. vii., ad finem. 
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you will, of countless people in the 
most ordinary walks of life, to 
whom speedy (and comparatively 
cheap) locomotion has opened up 
the closed books of nature. 

I am forced, therefore, to disagree 
emphatically with Father Rope, 
especially when I think that if I 
wanted some real, downright, hard, 
orgiastic sight-seeing, I could hire 
a flivver quite cheap and tell the 
driver to jog along at five miles an 
hour. Still, my esteemed opponent 
is not wrong all the way through; 
his suggestion that “modern in- 
ventions of speed wisely restricted 
and wisely directed may be bene- 
ficial” is most palpably true, but 
the same is equally true of cheese- 
eating, cricket-playing, ‘walking, 
the theater, the press, wine-drink- 
ing, and higher education. Nor, as 
he aptly asserts, are such inventions 
“truly necessary” to rightly ordered 
human life. One can conceive of 


rightly ordered human life whose 
only props would be a piece of 
bread, a running creek, and a 
perizoma—indeed, a banana tree 
might supply most of what is 


strictly necessary. Think of the 
famed Tahitian happiness! Or 
read the report of a missionary 
about the Kibari, a tribe in the 
wilds of Ecuador: 


“On the shores of a limpid tor- 
rent whose waters are full of savory 
fish, they may catch large eatable 
snails if they want to save labor; 
the prodigal forest offers plenty of 
game. They build a simple hut, 
clear a bit of ground for their fat 
pigs to roam around, plant a few 
yucca and a few banana trees, and 
they are perfectly happy. You 
may show them a piece of beauti- 
ful cloth, they will condescend to 
look at it, they will compare it with 
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their rough itipi and then hand it 
back to you with the final remark: 
‘Puengarcia!’ or ‘No good!’” 


The trouble is that Tahitian or 
Kibarian happiness does not ap- 
peal to the modern civilized mind; 
besides, there isn’t room enough in 
the pleasant regions of the world 
for all of us to achieve that form of 
happiness. Considering the actual 
limitation of resources within the 
boundaries of white and Christian 
civilization, we have, on the whole, 
done pretty well, and as to our own 
age in particular, I believe that it is 
unquestionably superior to any 
previous period of history, in at 
least a few fundamental social con- 
ditions. The standard of living has 
risen, educational facilities have in- 
creased, life and property are better 
protected, the administration of 
justice has grown more equitable— 
these, if no others, are authentic 
steps forward. 

We must take a certain social 
milieu as a whole and not damn or 
praise it on the score of an ar- 
bitrarily chosen detail; one may 
long for mail coaches, but would 
anybody go back to the mail-coach 
age if he had to take the school 
system, the police, housing, labor 
conditions contemporary with it? 
The ideal of social progress would 
be to keep all the good of the past 
and improve on it, while discarding 
all its evils; but that is practically 
impossible. Ours is an industrial, 
mechanical age; speed in commu- 
nications is essential to the main- 
tenance of our social fabric. 
Naturally, there have been spiritual 
losses in the wake of this progress 
and the human mind must re- 
adjust itself to this rapid transition. 
This is the problem of the Church 
and of society. It is hard to pre- 
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serve the faith and the reverent 
mental outlook of the shoeless, 
back-burdened peasant in the well- 
groomed business man who speeds 
from his home replete with all 
“modern comforts” to his office on 
the fifteenth floor of a skyscraper; 
but this is possible; it is, thank 
God, a fact, often enough. There 
is no need of feeling apprehensive 
about speed-methods, or quantity 
production, or chain stores. Chris- 
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tianity may compenetrate this 
world, no less than a_ pack- 
mule, spinning-wheel, hand-loom 
world. 

To sum up, I am not in sympathy 
with those who try to run down the 
present epoch in the name of the 
Church or of anything else. In the 
specific case, I cannot see in what 
way the Church or society at large 
would be benefited by a curtailment 
of railroad service. 








“TO-MORROW.” 


A Story of Yesterday. 


By JANET L. GorRDON. 


The world has gone on for all these years longing for to-morrow. To- 
morrow has never failed the world. To-morrow comes but too surely. To- 


morrow we shall know; to-morrow we shall see. 
We shall be a cry in the wind, a little shaking of the leaves. 


be over us. 


E narrow street, with its over- 

hanging houses which nearly 
met each other overhead, was dark 
and filled with the easterly “haar” 
which had crept in from the gray 
North Sea, but at the top, over the 
forbidding stronghold of the Castle 
the pale dawn was breaking and the 
faint light struggling through the 
mist. From out the narrow wynds 
which run down from the Canon- 
gate on either side—wynds in which 
men sold their lives dearly, for one 
man could hold a dozen men at bay 
standing there alone in one of those 
narrow passages—cloaked figures 
stole out silently. They looked like 
ghosts or wraiths in the drifting 
mist, as they crossed the rough 
stony street and entered a wider 
close or yard which gave entrance 
to a house belonging to one of the 
Scots nobles. Betty Ogilvie drew 
her dark blue cloak closer round 
her and pulled its hood right down 
over her shining auburn head, as 
she sped up the street and entered 
the yard. 

It would not do to be recognized 
here on Christmas morning by the 
city guard or by any of the innu- 
merable spies with which Edin- 
burgh was filled in the year 1566, for 
it was Christmas and the Scottish 


Ah, to-morrow the dust will 


—John Masefield. 


people had been forbidden by law 
tocommemorate in any way the 
birthday of the Savior of the World. 
Those memories of a Mother and her 
Child were to be stamped out by 
fines, imprisonment, torture, exile, 
and, in many cases, death. But it 
is a wonderful faith—the Catholic 
faith; a faith which died hard in 
Scotland. It is not afraid to make 
itself hard to men, it raises up round 
itself massive barriers of hardship, 
and yet within it is warm and sweet 
and friendly, a satisfying fulfill- 
ment. It is always, and to the Scots 
people of the sixteenth century it 
most certainly was, a complete 
adventure, a taking of infinite risks, 
a gateway on unknown dangers. 

From out the shadows of the yard, 
amid the drifting mist, a tall figure 
in long boots, short cloak, and soft 
round hat well pulled down on his 
brows came forward to Betty and 
walked beside her into the house, 
but not until they were both within 
the little dark hall did he whisper 
to the girl beside him. 

“A happy Christmas, Betty.” 

Betty stretched out her hand to 
him and whispered back. 

“A happy Christmas, Elliot, and 
may you see many,” and then 
rather shyly, “Elliot, [’'ve brought 
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you a gift,” and she placed in his 
big outstretched hand a little silken 
purse slipped through a narrow 
silver band; then she turned to 
mount the narrow oaken stair- 
case. 

Her hood had fallen from her 
shining hair, and as she turned her 
head to look down upon the soldier, 
Elliot Erskine thought he had 
never seen her look so beautiful as 
with that tender spiritual light in 
her hazel eyes. His dark swarthy 
face lost its gloom as his dark 
eyes smiled into the gentle hazel 
ones above him. 

They mounted the stairs and 
turned into a large square room 
filled with men and women, all 
cloaked, all kneeling, all silent. At 
the end of the room was an oaken 
chest upon which was a rich lace 
cloth, a crucifix, and two candle- 
sticks in which were lighted 
candles. The rest was darkness 
and silence. 

A door at the end of the room 
near the improvised altar opened, 
and a tall dark man with keen 
blaek eyes, little pointed beard, and 
black hair turning silver on the 
temples, dressed in doublet and 
hose, came in and began vesting at 
the altar. 

Then he began to say Mass, and 
surely the tremendous Sacrifice 
was never apprehended more per- 
fectly than by those silent figures 
kneeling there at dawn. The at- 
mosphere was full of prayer, and 
all the Court of Heaven was present 
in that dark room, in spite of the 
Reformers. Then the worshipers 
went up to the oaken chest, and 
received from the priest’s hands 
the Food of their souls, the Master 
they were serving so faithfully in 
spite of persecution. 


The priest kissed the altar, 
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raised his eyes, stretched out his 
arms, then, lifting up his hands, 
bowed his head before the cross, 
and said, 

“Benedicat 
Deus,” 
and, turning round to the people, 
blessed them with the sign of the 
cross and continued, 

“Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanc- 
tus. Amen.” 

There was a stir at the door 
round which the men were kneel- 
ing, and, roused from prayer, their 
hands grasped instinctively the 
hilts of their swords and daggers. 
Another man stood there, white, 
breathless, gasping out the words: 

“The soldiers—coming down the 
street—quick—” 

There was no panic. The priest 
had already left the room by the 
door at which he had entered, the 
candles had been blown out and 
the candlesticks and crucifix put 
in a small cupboard behind the 
fireplace. One of the women 
folded up the lace cloth and put it 
under her cloak. The oaken chest 
alone remained, empty but for a 
suit of armor inside. The people 
dispersed to different rooms, but 
none could escape—the soldiers 
were at the entrance to the 
close. 

Elliot Erskine crossed over to 
where Betty stood among the 
women, her happy flush gone, her 
hazel eyes wide with fear. He put 
his arm round her and said: 

“Don’t be frightened, Betty dar- 
ling, they will never find him.” 

“Oh, Elliot, I hope not. But I 
must go home; my father will miss 
me; he will suspect—” 

There was a noise of heavy feet, 
of clinking swords, as the soldiers 
crowded up the staircase and Lady 
Hamilton, whose house it was, went 


omnipotens 


vos 
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forward quietly to meet them. It 
was not so much of the soldiers 
she was afraid as of the mag- 
istrates, and the Reformers of the 
city, and her heart sank as she saw 
beside the captain of the guard a 
ruthless figure in Geneva gown and 
flat black hat. 

“Mistress,” he said, “you have 
been at the idolatrous practice of 
the Mass.” 

Lady Hamilton made no answer. 
She would be heavily fined whether 
she answered or not. He raised his 
clenched fist above his head, and, 
shaking with rage, shouted: 

“Where is the priest?” 

There was no answer, and push- 
ing aside roughly and brutally the 
lady who barred his way (the Re- 
formers were no respecters of per- 
sons), he strode into the room 
followed by the soldiers. For an 


hour they searched, and bullied 
the people, but they could not find 


the priest. Indeed, many of the 
soldiers were half-hearted in their 
search. They did not want to find 
him. This was their childhood’s 
faith, and they remembered that 
this day belonged to a Mother and 
her Child Whose memory could 
never be blotted out from their 
hearts, for all the ruined churches, 
and all the infamous laws. 

Only the man in the Geneva 
gown was furious and some of the 
more mercenary who would have 
received a few crowns apiece for 
the capture. 

When the soldiers had gone, the 
people quickly dispersed, going 
their different ways as quietly and 
unobtrusively as possible. 

Elliot went down with Betty, and 
as they went, he drew from the 
breast of his doublet a tiny rosary, 
each bead a garnet and a silver 
cross slung at the end, and taking 
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the girl’s slim hand, he placed it 
in her palm and closed her fingers 
over it. 

“That is my Christmas gift, 
Betty, and when you pray on it, 
remember me.” Then raising her 
hand, he bent his swarthy head and 
kissed it. 

“Oh, Elliot,” said Betty, “isn’t it 
hard that it should be like this; 
that we should have to worship 
God in secret and in terror of our 
lives; that we should have to love 
each other in secret and in terror, 
too, for my father will never let 
me marry you. He wants me to 
marry Mr. Maitland.” 

“What,” cried Elliot, “Maitland 
—the minister—that white-livered 
scoundrel! No, by Heaven, you 
shall not. [ll put my dirk in his 
heart first.” 

Betty clung to him, and the tears 
ran down her cheeks, for she loved 
him so, this brave, violent, pas- 
sionate, faithful soldier. 

“Hush, Elliot, do not speak like 
that. I will never do it, never.” 

They had reached the gate of the 
yard and a woman in a cloak came 
up to Betty. 

“Mistress Betty,” she said, “I 
have been waiting for you this 
while. Your father’s asking for 
you.” 

“Did you tell him where I was, 
Mary?” 

“No, but I’m sure he kens.” 

“Elliot, we must part here. I 
must go with Mary.” 

“Betty, my love, only until to- 
morrow,” said the young man, but 
the girl gently released her hand 
and went down the street followed 
by the maid, for under the hood 
the hazel eyes were dim with tears, 
and Betty Ogilvie’s hands clasped 
to her breast the little garnet 


rosary. 
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“Oh, to-morrow!” she whispered. 
“Dearest Lord, let me see him to- 
morrow.” 


Il. 


In the house at the corner of St. 
Mary’s Wynd, that long, tortuous, 
narrow passage which ran right 
down to the Port of Leith, and 
thence to the sea, lived Andrew 
Ogilvie, a dour and taciturn man. 
He was not very old, being just 
above sixty years of age, but he 
looked aged as he sat in his chair 
gazing through the leaden-paned 
window on to the little wooden 
balcony which projected over the 
narrow street. He was like his 
daughter Betty, the red type of 
Scot, and his eyes had once been 
hazel, and his sandy gray hair 
bright and curling, like his daugh- 
ter’s. But life had been hard. He 
had been fined and imprisoned for 
his religion and finally in despair 
had conformed and gone to the re- 
formed Kirk. Michael Ogilvie, his 
eldest son, had refused to conform 
and had been exiled beyond the 
seas; his wife had died of sorrow; 
his younger son Andrew had been 
killed in a fray when the soldiers 
had caught the people coming from 
Mass early one morning; and now 
he had only Betty! His heart was 
diseased; those qualms and stabs 
and suffocations that had nearly 
killed him once or twice were the 
symptoms of the dread angina 
pectoris which must kill him soon; 
and then—Betty. She was not 
safe; she would not conform or 
even go to the new Kirk. He must 
marry her to Maitland. Maitland’s 
influence would be enough! But 
he knew she had not forsaken the 
old religion, though he did not in- 
quire too closely. The old religion! 
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Andrew Ogilvie had conformed, but 
Andrew Ogilvie’s heart and soul 
yearned for the old religion. 

To-day was Christmas Day. He 
could remember, when the bairns 
were young, the Mass at midnight 
with his wife, the reception of the 
Lord, the presents for the bairns 
and for his wife and for the 
servants, the greetings from the 
neighbors, the smell of roasted 
meat, the lights, the laughter, the 
joy. And now he had conformed!! 
He dare not mention Christmas! 
The door opened behind him, and 
over his eyes were placed two slim 
hands. 

“Guess,” said Betty. 

He took the hands away and 
pulled the girl in front of him. 
Betty bent down and whispered as 
she kissed him: 

“A happy Christmas, Father.” 

Andrew Ogilvie looked furtively 
round the room, put up his hand, 
and said: 

“Whisht, lass. Dinna say that. 
Somebody might hear ye.” 

Betty knelt down before the old 
man, put her young slim hands on 
his, and said: 

“Well, well, Father, we will not 
speak of it, but I will not deny 
Him.” 

A painful flush mounted over 
the old man’s rugged features. He 
had denied Him. 

“Betty,” he said, “I’m thinking 
it’s time you got married.” 

Betty smiled sadly. 

“Yes, Father, but how am I to do 
it?” 

“Do it? It’s easy enough. Mait- 
land’s asked for you. You’ve only 
to make up your mind.” 

The girl sank back upon her 
heels; her very lips were white. 
The time had come. 

“I will never marry Mr. Mait- 
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land, Father. I do not love him, 
and I am a Catholic. He is not.” 

“Well, other folk have married 
guid men before this, though they 
did not, as you put it, love them.” 

“But I am a Catholic, Father. 

“Well, you must conform and go 
to the Kirk.” 

“T will never conform.” 

“Humph,” said Andrew Ogilvie, 
“other folk have said that, too, and 
they have conformed.” 

“Father, I can never do this 
thing. I will never marry any man 
but Captain Erskine.” 

“Erskine!” the old man shouted, 
“that penniless loon! Ye _ will 
never—” Then over his face 
came a bluish tinge, his lips be- 
came purple, his features were con- 
vulsed with anguish, he sat up 
clutching his side and fighting for 
breath. 

Betty flew to the door, called for 
Mary, then back again to her 
father, loosening his doublet and 
watching with agony his anguish. 

Mary came in, went out, and re- 
turned with something in a glass 
which she held to his lips. They 
watched the paroxysm pass, and 
Betty took her handkerchief and 
wiped the great drops of sweat from 
his brow as he lay back white and 
exhausted with pain. 

Then Mary went to summon 
Jock, the man servant, and between 
them they helped him to his 
chamber next door, and put him 
to bed. 

“I'm a done man, Jock,” he 
muttered to the man as he, tenderly 
as a woman, laid him down. “Ye’re 
gey far through, Master,” said 
Jock, who was a bit of a Job’s com- 
forter and was the only one of the 
household who had openly con- 
formed with his master. 

Andrew Ogilvie looked at him. 
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“Oh, I’m no sae bad as that. 
I’ve a bit further to go yet, man.” 

“I wouldna be sae sure,” said the 
cheerful Jock, and he sat down pre- 
pared to watch indefinitely beside 
his master. Beside him sat 
“Frenchie,” the black cat, Jock’s 
faithful companion. He had named 
him “Frenchie” because he was 
black, he was delicately fastidious, 
and he had a little white tuft at his 
chin which looked like the little 
beards that foreigners at the 
Court in Holyrood wore. Jock, 
though he loved him, noticing 
these traits, called him contemptu- 
ously “Frenchie.” 

Mary drew Betty out of the little 
room, and Andrew Ogilvie was left, 
staring at the gray mist, which still 
floated in the air outside. To-mor- 
row he would be better and he 
would send for Maitland and get 
the thing finished. To-morrow— 


III. 


It was decidedly a “green Yule,” 
for the mist was worse than ever 
as the light of day faded into dark- 
ness, and rain, drizzling rain, began 


to fall. No snow, no frost, no 
sparkling icicles, only the damp 
sea mist and the drizzling rain—a 
fitting Christmas for Scotland in 
the year 1566, when the very minds 
of men were befogged and blurred. 
“Frenchie” lay stretched before the 
crackling wood fire, at the side of 
which Betty and the maid Mary sat 
with their tambour frames. He 
hated this climate, for he was a 
luxurious cat, “Frenchie.” 

Betty looked up as she saw 
“Frenchie” turn his lazy head to- 
wards the window, but she heard 
nothing. Her father had fallen 
asleep watched by the faithful 
Jock; but she felt very uneasy— 
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he looked so ill. 
looked so worn and so blue. 
made it look so blue? 

What was that? “Frenchie” sat 
up, ears back, eyes on the door. 

“Dearie me, Mistress Betty,” said 
Mary, “it’s only somebody chappin’ 
at the door. Dinna get alarmed.” 

“Yes, Mary, but to-day, I get 
frightened at nothing. Go and see.” 

Mary left the room, only to come 
back a few minutes later to whis- 
per to her mistress, “Captain Er- 
skine—in the hall.” 

Betty flung down the embroidery 
and walked quickly out of the door 
and down the narrow winding stair 
to the hall, and there, just inside 
the shut door, stood Elliot. She 
flew to him, and he, putting his 
strong arms round her, said, “My 
love, I have dared to come, because 
I must go to-morrow.” 

“Go, Elliot! Where?” 


His grim old face 
What 


“Listen, Betty,” he said, “I am 


no longer only suspected. [ am 
known as one who has helped to 
hide the priest and who knows his 
whereabouts. There is a warrant 
out for my arrest.” 

Betty put her little clenched 
hands up to her mouth. She must 
not make a sound. 

“The priest leaves Leith to-mor- 
row for Holland—the vessel is 
waiting for him outside the harbor 
—because he, too, is known. His 
face is familiar to many, they can 
prove he is a priest, he can no 
longer go about unknown—so he 
must get away. There is another 
priest in Edinburgh, newly arrived 
from France. He is quite un- 
known, and with care can go about 
perhaps for months—his face and 
figure are unfamiliar. Besides, 
Father George has been in the 
Tolbooth before, and I have been 
seen to-day in his company—so I 
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leave with him for Holland, to- 
morrow.” 

This time Betty’s hands went up 
to his face, caressing it, as she said 
brokenly, “No, no.” 

Elliot held her close to him. 

“Betty, come with me to-morrow, 
I have told the priest—he will 
marry us at Leith—we will go to 
Holland, and I am not so penniless 
as I seem. Our friends there will 
help us, and we will go across the 
broad seas to a land more free than 
this, to a land where there is 
liberty to serve God as we please. 
Betty, come with me _ to-mor- 
row.” 

But before the girl could answer 
there came a sound of an opening 
door and a voice—Jock’s voice— 
calling. 

“Mistress Betty—the master!” 

Betty put her hand on Elliot’s 
mouth. 

“Stay there, Elliot—my father is 
ill. I will come back.” And she 
ran up the stair to the bedchamber 
on the second floor. 

Ogilvie was sitting up in the 
narrow bed, clutching his side, his 
face purple, his breath coming in 
anguished gasps. : 

“Betty,” he sobbed, as she ran to 
him, “a priest—get me a priest— 
I am dying—a priest!” 

For one instant Betty stood 
rooted to the spot, then turning, 
fled down to where Erskine stood 
at the foot of the winding stair. 

“Elliot, my father is dying. He 
wants a priest.” 

He looked at her for a moment, 
then pulling his cloak round him, 
muffling well the lower part of his 
face, and pulling his hat down over 
his brow, said: 

“I know where he is. I will 
bring him.” 

Andrew Ogilvie lay exhausted, 











still gasping now and then for 
breath. Mary had given him re- 
storatives. Betty had opened the 
casement window, looking down 
into the narrow wynd of St. 
Mary’s, to give him air. Jock knelt, 
patting his master’s hand while big 
tears fell from his eyes. 

For nearly half an hour he had 
lain like this, when below was 
heard a faint knocking. Betty 
looked at Mary, who went down 
the stair to the door. Then she 
looked at Jock and said: 

“Jock, it is perhaps a priest.” 

Jock, looking at his dying mas- 
ter, put his arm across his eyes and 
sobbed: 

“Puir man, puir man.” 

She looked at her father but his 
eyes were wide open—staring over 
her shoulder. 

Betty turned towards the door, 
and in an instant she saw framed 
in the doorway a tall cloaked figure 
with top boots, and wide hat, over 
hair gone silver at the temples. It 
was the priest. Then she saw him 
no longer in the doorway—he was 
beside the bed bending over her 
father, his shadow thrown mon- 
strous on the ceiling by the candle- 
light. She went out with Jock and 
shut the door. Mary was on the 
landing, and Elliot with drawn 
sword. 

“We have been seen,” he said, 
“they will be here at any moment.” 

“They?” said Betty, wide-eyed 
with fear, “the soldiers?” 

Elliot nodded, and Jock went 
stolidly down the stairs to the door. 

At that minute, the priest threw 
open the chamber door. Betty 


went in, but the priest was again 
bending over her father, whose 
face was once more livid and blue, 
and anguished. What was he say- 
ing? 


“TO-MORROW” 
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“Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi custodiat animam tuam in 
vitam xternam. Amen.” 

The Lord had come to Andrew 
Ogilvie, who had denied Him. 

Then came a loud knocking—a 
banging on the door—a crash of 
splintering glass. Betty, terrified, 
saw Elliot Erskine push Mary into 
the room and shut the door. She 
knew he was standing, sword in 
hand, outside. 

The priest was making the sign 
of the cross over her father, whose 
face was no longer blue but marble 
white. He was dead! “My dear,” 
said the priest gently, “where does 
that window look to?” 


Betty could not speak. Mary 
said: 
“St. Mary’s Wynd, Father,— 


straight down to Leith—quick.” 

He crossed the room with two 
strides and in another second had 
dropped out into the fog. 


IV. 


To-morrow dawned. It was the 
feast of Stephen. The mist had 
cleared away, and towards evening 
a wan sun was setting behind a 
bank of cloud as the frigate set sail 
just outside the harbor of Leith. 

The expected priest had come 
aboard, and with him two women, 
one of whom was dazed with grief. 
They were Betty and her maid 
Mary. Betty had left her dead 
behind her—Jock would get them 
buried. 

For Elliot Erskine had been 
killed defending the door to let the 
priest escape. After the soldiers 
had gone, after their pikes had 
been thrust through the woodwork 
and the tapestry, after one soldier 
had gone out the casement window 
and then come in again to tell his 
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captain the priest must have 
escaped this way into the fog and 
left no traces, they found Erskine’s 
dead body lying twisted on the 
narrow winding stair. 

So, Betty, sitting with her dead, 
moaning out to Mary the joys of 
the to-morrow that was to have 
been and now would never dawn 
for her, set Mary thinking. 

Rousing her mistress, the maid 
laid her plan of setting out to 
Leith, finding the priest at the 
house they knew of, asking him to 
take them with him to Holland. 
Mary was strong. She would pro- 
tect her mistress, they would find 
shelter and peace beyond the seas. 


“TO-MORROW” 


Here there was no peace, no shelter 
now, no happiness. 

And Betty, remembering Mait- 
land, yielded and fled with Mary 
down the steep, dark tortuous 
wynd to the Port of Leith. 

Folded in the faithful Mary’s 
arms, she lay now in the cabin, a 
broken-hearted woman. But the 
priest stood on the deck of the 
frigate looking back at the spires 
and towers of Edinburgh, watching 
the shores of Scotland fade in the 
deepening night. 


“Unhappy land,” he _ thought, 


“there surely must dawn a brighter 
morrow, 
indeed.” 


for to-night is dark, 





LAFITAU: FATHER OF MODERN ETHNOLOGY. 


By R. J. McWituiaMs, S.J. 


HE nineteenth century, in the 

field of biology, has been called 
the Age of Darwin. Now we are 
said to be living in the Age of Men- 
del. In the field of ethnology, too, 
the last century might well have 
been termed the Age of Darwin, in- 
asmuch as ethnologists were guided 
in their conclusions by the prin- 
ciples of extreme evolution, which 
owed their vogue to Darwin. To- 
day, however, we can with good, 
reason be said—so far as ethnology 
is concerned—to live in the Age of 
Lafitau. 

But who was Lafitau? What did 
he do to merit this distinction? 
Joseph Francis Lafitau (born Jan- 
uary 1, 1671; died July 3, 1746) 
was the son of a wealthy banker of 
Bordeaux, and before the comple- 
tion of his fifteenth year entered 
the Jesuit novitiate in that city. He 
completed the usual long course of 
studies of the Jesuits and in 1712 
came to Canada to labor as a mis- 
sionary. Five years later he re- 
turned to Paris and in 1724 pub- 
lished his famous work: Meurs 
des sauvages Amériquains com- 
parées aux meeurs des premiers 
temps. 

It is because of the methods 
and principles in this work that 
Father Lafitau, S.J., has been called 
by the erudite editor of Anthropos 
—Rev. Dr. R. Schmidt, S.V.D.— 
one of the founders of modern 
ethnology.’ Bros, in a more recent 
and very comprehensive treatise, 
goes even further and honors 

1La Révélation Primitive, p. 78. 


Lafitau with the title, “premier 
ethnologue moderne,’’? 

Father Lafitau was, indeed, well 
equipped to publish an ethnograph- 
ical work capital in the full sense 
of the term. To natural gifts of 
deep penetration, prudence, sagac- 
ity, and broadness of mind, knit 
with keen powers of analysis and 
creative genius, he added a large 
culture and erudition in Scripture, 
theology, Greek, Latin, and history. 
Of more importance still for his im- 
mediate preparation were his mis- 
sionary experiences and _ studies 
among the Indians. Nor could he 
have had in this a better instructor 
than the venerable Father Garnier, 
S.J., who had spent sixty years in 
the missions and knew the lan- 
guages of the Algonquins and the 
Hurons, the five dialects of the Iro- 
quois, and the relations of the mis- 
sionaries. The personal observa- 
tions and vast knowledge of this 
veritable Nestor among the mission- 
aries formed truly a rich and valu- 
able documentation for Lafitau. 

As we look back through two cen- 
turies, we may be tempted to think 
that a purely “aprioristic”’ method 
guided this ethnologist in his work. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth; Lafitau’s method is dom- 
inated by appeal to experience. He 
is curious to know all about the 
hunting and fishing of the Indians, 
about their legends and fables, their 
diseases and remedies, about sor- 
cery and magic and _ totemism. 
With the inquisitiveness of a mod- 

2L’Ethnologie Religieuse, p. 127. 
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ern newspaper reporter he seeks to 
know the details of their dances 
and their sacrifices, their burials 
and forms of worship, their lan- 
guage and industry. Nor is Father 
Lafitau content to know simply the 
characters, customs, and practices 
of the Indians. On the contrary, 
he seeks, in all these, “vestiges of 
the remotest antiquity.” He has 
read carefully and widely Homer, 
Plutarch, Herodotus and Pliny and 
Strabo, along with many other an- 
cient authors who treat of the laws, 
morals, and religion of the peoples 
they knew. Not only are these peo- 
ples compared carefully with one 
another for light on the customs of 
the savages, but his knowledge of 
the latter is used also to shed light 
on antiquity. And Lafitau sees 
clearly and surely with the vision 
of genius, two centuries before his 
time, that “all these relations, these 
same principles and foundations, 
have a connection with the first 
origins of men, with the basis of 
our religion, and with the system of 
revelation made to our first fathers 
after the Fall.” These important 
principles will be made fruitful by 
a broad information and minute 
observation of the savages, by an 
extensive and precise knowledge of 
the laws and religion of the early 
inhabitants of Gaul and Spain and 
Germany, of the Latins, Greeks, 
Persians, and other ancient peoples, 
by a profound comprehension of 
analogies and comparisons, by a 
determination of the causes of 
similarities and research into their 
bearings on primitive revelation. 
Father Lafitau is not merely an 
exact observer. Nor does his orig- 
inality consist simply in instituting 
relations between the mentality, 
spirit, emotions, religion, and cus- 
toms of the savages and those of 
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ancient peoples—a comparison es- 
sential to the modern method. 
Rather it lies in his search for 
causes, in his explanations and ap- 
prehension of a common single or- 
igin. Greeks, Latins, and Gauls of 
the past have customs like our say- 
ages—ideas and a civilization corre- 
sponding to those of our barbarians. 
After long research and thought he 
can conclude that the Indians “have 
a religion, the basis of which is the 
same as that of the barbarians who 
first occupied Greece and then ex- 
panded through Asia, the same as 
that of those peoples who served 
later to place the foundations of all 
pagan mythology and of Greek 
fables”; a morality with precise 
prescriptions that run side by side 
with vicious habits; and both re- 
sembling those of peoples in the dis- 
tant past. “There is not a single 
moral feature among them which is 
not exemplified in Antiquity.” 
How then will he explain the or- 
igin of these resemblances? He has 
recourse to two principles: one, the 
psychological argument, that man 
is everywhere essentially the same 
—the same actions have the same 
principles, the same manner of 
thinking produces a similar mode 
of action; the other, to which he 
attaches even more importance, lies 
in his search for contacts and mi- 
grations, in endeavoring to find for 
uniformity of morals and customs 
a possible common origin, the 
traces of which he designates. 
“Morals and religion of these an- 
cient and modern barbarians go 
back to primitive religion de- 
formed.” And so, for the origin of 
these beliefs and these races, he 
winds his way back to the first men. 
But what is of prime importance in 
this difficult task he sets down 
clearly in the golden rule of mod- 
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ern ethnology: To establish an 
interdependence between two civi- 
lizations one must retain, as indi- 
cations of contact, influence, and 
migrations, only those analogies 
“whose traits are distinctive and 
characteristic,” traits that render 
similar spontaneous invention im- 
possible. 

Guided by essentially the same 
principles, Mgr. Le Roy and Dr. 
Schmidt, Breuil, Bros, Obermaier, 
and Bouyssonie and others have 
not only made great contributions 
to their own special sciences but 
have brought together the data from 
ethnology, paleontology, linguistics, 
anthropology, and the various natu- 
ral sciences, to lead back by means 
of them through history and prehis- 
tory to primitive times, approach- 
ing culturally, morally, and reli- 
giously the condition of the first 
human beings, of Adam and Eve 
before and after the Fall. The time 
is not so far distant when the idea 
of totally separate origins for the 
different human races was accepted 
almost as a fact. For example, Fr. 
Max Miiller, from the standpoint of 
philology, proclaimed the radical 
difference of most languages, 
whereas Kollmann sought to trace 
each human race back to a separate 
Pygmy ancestry. To-day, however, 
especially since the deciphering of 
the Rosetta Stone and the unravel- 
ing of the mysteries of Sanskrit, 
along with the thousand avenues 
of research opened up by these, 
the evidence grows daily in proof 
of a single original language. As 
for paleontology and anthropology, 
Abbé Breuil,—a competent author- 
ity,—after a minute review of the 
data, concludes: 


“The theory of a single cradle 
(for humanity] is scientifically the 
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most probable and the most ra- 
tional.”’* 


Nor is it out of place here to cite the 
words of Mgr. Le Roy summarizing 
the results of investigations into 
the religions of the primitives: 


“The more we seek the more we 
feel impelled to the final conclusion 
that in this great question every- 
thing indicates that the human 
species, irradiating from a common 
center where it appeared at an 
epoch that science is powerless to 
determine exactly, had been put in 
possession of a deposit of religious 
and moral truths, with the elements 
of a cult; the whole taking root in 
the very nature of man, being con- 
served in the family, developing 
with society and giving place little 
by little to superficially 
different but fundamentally iden- 
tical forms which we call religions, 
religions to which everywhere 
from the outset are attached my- 
thologies, superstitions and magic, 
vitiating and deforming the orig- 
inal and deviating from the initial 
objects.’’* 


In fine, as Dr. Schmidt partic- 
ularly has shown, in his superlative 
way, the results of modern science 
tend to point, like the compass 
needle to the Pole, to a common 
origin—corporally, culturally, lin- 
guistically, and spiritually—of all 
human races. Thus the natural 
sciences, far from being able to 
contradict, confirm rather the his- 
torical reality of a primitive Revela- 
tion and the recitals in Genesis of 
the creation, of Paradise, the Fall, 
the subsequent life of Adam and 


sArticle “Homme,” in Dictionnaire Apolo- 
gétique, p. 490. 
4La Religion des Primitifs, p. 484. 
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Eve and their immediate descend- 
ants, and of the Deluge.* 

Scientists like the foregoing have 
opposed successfully, on the one 
hand, the exponents of animism, 
magic, folklore—in a word, the evo- 
lutionists, whatever their particular 
brand, who work. on the principle 
that everything has advanced from 
the simple to the complex, from the 
inferior to the superior, whether it 
be in deriving man from a common 
ancestry with the apes, or mon- 
otheism from polytheism and lower 
forms of religion. On the other 
hand, they have rejected the old 
degeneration theory, which would 
explain all “non-civilized” peoples, 
such as the Negrillos and Negritos, 
the Bushmen and the Bantus, the 
Semangs and Andaman Islanders, 
the Tasmanians and natives of 
Southeast Australia, as the degen- 
erate offshoots of a higher civiliza- 
tion. While this is true for some 
peoples, for the most part these 
primitives and the prehistorics rep- 
resent rather crystallizations, at 
different stages, of an ancient prim- 
itive culture and religion. In the 
different developments it is quite 
evident that there have been adven- 
titious additions and deformations; 
nevertheless, it has been possible 
by painstaking long research to get 
beneath this crust of devolution and 
to arrive at a fairly accurate picture 
of the original; to proceed thus 
from tribe to tribe and find that 
those who go back more and more 
in antiquity are the least contam- 
inated and deformed in all phases; 
to visualize finally, from compari- 
sons with historics, prehistorics, 
and primitives, an ensemble of the 
culture, morality, and religion of 
the men and women close to the 


by R. P. 


scf. La Révélation Primitive, 
Schmidt. 
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time of our first parents and their 
descendants. 

While all this may seem to be a 
digression, it is in reality quite 
pointed. Father Lafitau worked 
along substantially the same lines. 
Having established a dependence 
between American civilization and 
the civilizations of antiquity, he 
sought to go back further; to at- 
tain to the Revelation made to our 
first parents, to account for the 
subsequent alterations in this prim- 
itive deposit of Faith. He followed 
customs and rites, forms of wor- 
ship and sacrifice, dances, mys- 
teries, government, politics, mar- 
riage, language and education, oc- 
cupation and commerce, games and 
wars, death and burials—from the 
Indians and barbaric tribes of the 
time down through history and back 
into such prehistory as was then 
available. 

If his identifications, applica- 
tions, and conclusions are some- 
times at fault, that is not surpris- 
ing. He did not have before him 
the vast fruit of modern specializa- 
tion, excavations, and _ research. 
Nevertheless, Father Lafitau is not 
hasty or final in his conclusions. 
He even anticipates and desires re- 
visions on details and form. All 
he hopes is that he has “touched 
the veins of a mine” from which 
riches, in the future harvest, will 
flow. He had, indeed. To him be- 
longs “the glory of having traced 
out the ethnological method and its 
applications.”* 

Father Lafitau recalls Abbot 
Mendel in many ways. Both were 
Catholic priests and _ religious. 
Both were scientists; both in ad- 
vance of their times and both un- 
appreciated by their contempo- 
raries. Even by his scholarly con- 

Bros, op. cit., p. 135. 
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frére, Father Charlevoix, S.J., the 
principles and methods of Father 
Lafitau, and their importance, do 
not seem to have been properly 
valued. The philosophers of the 
eighteenth century did not regard 
his work seriously. The nineteenth 
century passed him by in disdain- 
ful silence. Mendel’s work on 
heredity suffered an eclipse of 
thirty-four years; Lafitau’s on eth- 
nology, of almost two centuries. 
Both were men of genius; both gave 
to science and humanity principles 
backed up by experimental knowl- 


tIbid., 
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edge that were of tremendous im- 
portance. The Augustinian monk 
has received his due meed of praise 
from Catholics and Protestants 
alike. And in Europe, at least in 
the circle of savants, so also has the 
Jesuit missionary. It is not unfit- 
ting that in America, too, where 
so great a part of his observations 
and researches were carried on, 
Father Lafitau—scholar, scientist, 
and Jesuit—should be recognized 
and heralded as “truly the Founder 
of Modern Ethnology,” as Bros’ 
justly calls him. 

. 135. 
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(On a Graveyard over the Sands at Gurteen Bay, under 
Errisbeg Mountain, Roundstone, Connemara.) 


By A.tice M. CasHEL. 


THERE are quiet dunes, by a restless sea, 

There are dead asleep, and their graves, spray-tost; 
And a silver circle guards the lea, 

Where the sea-grass sighs, like a spirit lost. 


There are quiet dunes, but the broken rim 
Of the blackened mountain frowns behind; 
To the South, on the waters, faint and dim, 
Float the phantom isles, swept by winter wind. 


There are quiet dunes, and within their breast, 
Held close by the sheltering lichened stone, 

Lie the dead asleep, in unbroken rest, 

And their caoine still cries, in the ocean’s moan. 





WHEN POETS RULED A WORLD. 


By Maurice S. SuLLIvAN. 


HERE are those among us who 
would not consider it a 
terrible deed to slay a poet. Given 
the right poet, it is conceivable they 
would applaud. 

Hark to the tale of a time when a 
deep damnation was attached to the 
forcible taking off of a bard. That 
was the time when the poet ruled 
a world, when every province had 
its official singer, and to every king 
was assigned a man skilled in 
fancy. Then it was the man whose 
fingers plucked the lute who coun- 
seled in gravest matters of state, 
and a flourishing nation hung upon 
the words of wisdom falling in 
pleasing rhythm from the lips of a 
poet. 

Lest one think there could be no 
merit in such literature, consider 
that it drew the admiration of the 
poets’ poet himself, and from whom 
could come higher? 

It is of the ancient Gaels I would 
write and the spirit of the days 
when the kings and the poets met 
in Tara’s halls to adjudicate the 
affairs of all Ireland, the days when 
skill in rime, meter, assonance, 
alliteration, and excellent fancy 
were understood and applauded by 
the general. A golden age, indeed, 
an age which may return. 

If you would understand what 
Louise Imogen Guiney felt, with her 
Irish peasant girl, when she wrote, 


“The cabin door looks down a 
furze-lighted hill, 

And far as Leighlin Cross the 
fields are green and still; 


But once I hear the blackbird in 
Leighlin hedges call, 

The foolishness is on me, and the 
wild tears fall!”— 


you must consider that in every 
honest man of Gaelic blood there 
is a soul-pain, an extra-natural 
gripping of the spirit that comes 
down from a remote life. You feel 
it with Tom Moore, and you may 
hear it in the voice of John McCor- 
mack. 

With these men there is a 
spiritual harking-back to the brave 
days when the seven doors to 
the east and the seven doors to 
the west admitted the kings, poets, 
judges, and citizens from all parts 
of Ireland. For Ireland in those 
days was the land of a united 
people, and the representatives of 
the four provinces of Ulster, Lein- 
ster, Munster, and Connacht met 
with the Ard-righ, or overlord, at 
Tara, “the fort of poets and learned 
men.” Kings and chiefs were 
there, clad in crimson cloaks with 
fastenings of gold, girdles and 
shoes of gold, and carrying spears 
with golden sockets; but none was 
more honored than the ollamh. 

The people of all Ireland were 
taxed for the support of these 
singers. Twelve years were re- 
quired for the training of the 
ordinary poet, but the ollamh, who 
was the highest in rank, was re- 
quired to know three hundred and 
fifty kinds of verse and be able to 
recite poetry extemporaneously 
upon any given subject! 
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It has been contended that poets 
are born, not made. Assuming one 
is a born poet, twelve years of 
training ought to result in some- 
thing worth while. 

The ollamh of Ireland never 
could have been in the distressing 
position in which the poet laureate 
of England found himself during 
the World War. Such a lamentable 
failure as that of Bridges, in a 
period when the soldier sons of 
England were inspiring the lowliest 
clods among their countrymen, 
would never have been tolerated in 
the Golden Age of Ireland. Indeed, 
if it is conceivable that an ollamh 
with all his training should have 
failed in such a rain of inspiration 
as fell upon the head of the lau- 
reate, it is likely the Gaelic nation 
by common consent would have 
agreed to the unpardonable sin and 
have slain the hapless man in the 
first few days of the war. 

It was not for nothing that a 
people whose liberty had never been 
disturbed submitted for generation 
on generation to a burdensome tax. 
Their poets taught them, they pre- 
served as Homer for the Greeks 
the traditions and history of the 
Gael, and in the forefront of every 
battle, the king was no more con- 
spicuous than the bard with his 
harp, inspiring each man to nobler 
deeds. 

Picture the good citizens of this 
age—say the citizens of Arkansas 
—finding on their tax list an item 
reading: 


“For encouragement, main- 
tenance and remuneration of Carl 
Sandburg, Esquire, official bard of 
the Sovereign State of Arkansas.” 


Picture also some of the thriftier 
citizens conducting a research to 
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learn just what is being delivered 
in exchange for their hard-earned 
money. Conjure up the spectacle 
in the basement library at Fayette- 
ville—a town banker at the head of 
a group of sturdy yeomen, stum- 
bling upon this: 


“It was here we turned the coffee 
cups upside down. 

And your eyes and the moon 
swept the valley. 


I will see you again to-morrow. 

I will see you again in a million 
years. 

I will never know your dark eyes 
again. 

These are three ghosts I keep. 

These are three sumach-red dogs 
I run with.” 


One sees the indignation that would 
ensue. A levy of half a mill apiece 
for that! For good poetry. like 
“Under the spreading chestnut tree 
the village smithy stands,” yes. 
But for the maunderings of a 
scribbler going to the dogs, no! 

Millions for defense against such 
poetry, but not one cent for tribute! 

What red-blooded Arkansan 
would endure this, much less pay 
taxes for it: 


“In the loam we sleep, 
In the cool moist loam, .. .” 
Fancy leaps to interesting situa- 
tions for us of modern America if 
the ancient Gaelic system should 
be revived. Upon what common- 
wealth shall Amy Lowell be quar- 
tered? Must free-born citizens sub- 
mit to an order to take her in, or 
shall they have a voice in the selec- 
tion? What will the censorship 
committee do about the reference 
to a pipe and a bowl owned by Old 
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King Cole in E. A. Robinson’s 


poem? 

Many a long day will pass before 
the poet again will have such a day 
as he had among the ancient Gaels. 
Twenty-four attendants had the 
ollamh, and subsistence for them. 
To him were assigned kine and 
hounds and horses with rich pas- 
ture land, and if perchance a poem 
pleased much, great was the re- 
ward of it. 

The office was one of exceeding 
honor, but it was no sinecure. In 
a land which produced some of the 
most ancient existing texts of such 
as Homer and Ovid, learning was 
held in great esteem, and no man 
could be an ollamh unless he had 
drunk copiously at its fountain. 
Moreover, there was a strict moral 
code to which he must measure: 


“Purity of hand, bright without 


wounding, 

Purity of mouth, without poi- 
* sonous satire, 

Purity of learning, without re- 
proach, 

Purity of husbandship in mar- 
riage.” 


Despite these requirements, 
which might be regarded nowadays 
as somewhat irksome to a man of 
genius, the poet flourished apace. 
There came a time when so many 
was he and so great his influence, 
that in some quarters he came to 
be reputed a tyrant, and, as one 
historian quaintly puts it, a “nui- 
sance to be abated.” Foremost 
among the Philistines was King 
Hugh, who looked with alarm and 
jealousy upon the growing power 
of the bards, and who proposed to 
banish them, one and all, from 
Ireland. In this crisis, Columba, or 
as he was called, Columcille, saintly 
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scholar, himself a poet, from Iona 
hastened to their defense. Through 
his efforts peace was established 
between the conflicting powers, and 
the song of the Gael was saved for 
Ireland and Scotland. 

It is not unlikely the poetaster 
beset the land in that day even as 
in this, although a poetaster by no 
means might approach the office of 
ollamh. The versifying Gaels were 
graded by a definite system, and 
though here the words “poet” and 
“bard” have been used as equiv- 
alents, the bard was inferior in 
rank to the true poet. Neverthe- 
less, to him were assigned certain 
kinds of. verses as a monopoly. 
There was a class of feminine 
poets, too; for literature, medicine, 
and law among the Gaels were not 
for men only. 

How poetry permeated the lives 
of the people may perhaps be 
realized from the fact that even the 
digest of the laws of the land had 
been adorned with verse. There, 
indeed, is food for fancy! 

Perhaps it isn’t true, but an old 
tale tells of the time when sentinels 
were placed at a strategic point by 
tribal chiefs to turn back every 
poet who sought to leave the coun- 
try and accompany with honor 
every poet who wished to enter. 

The Saxon heart has quailed at 
the prospect of examining Gaelic 
literature. A language in which, 
we are told, Neimhidh is pro- 
nounced “Nevy,” and Seanchaidhe 
“Shanachy,” has daunted the casual 
seeker after literary pearls. Never- 
theless, we are told the language is 
most musical and capable of fine 
shades of expression. Spenser, 
hearing translations from _ it, — 
praised it, though he was by no 
means a friend of the Gael. 

“Society begins with the poet 
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and ends with the policeman,” 
wrote Newman. Taking that sen- 
tence literally, in a larger sense one 
may see in it the whole history of 
the Gaelic race. During the 
thousand years of undisturbed na- 
tional life preceding the coming of 
the Dane to Ireland, the beginning 
made by the poet had been im- 
proved upon by his brothers to 
reach its high-water mark in the 
time when to Continental Europe 
Ireland was known as “The Land 
of Saints and of Scholars.” Ireland 
sending learned men through all 
the rest of Europe, the Continent 
and England sending Ireland prom- 
ising young men whom the Gael 
sustained and educated at Ireland’s 
expense. It was an age of which 
the world knows little, because it 
has not wished to know. The po- 
liceman’s day was to come later, 
and with it we are familiar. 

But here is no place for dates and 
disputations; rather a place for 
consideration of a spirit, the spirit 
that plucked the harp-strings in 
praise of Apollo, centuries before 
Christ; that clutched the heart of 
the captive St. Patrick when first he 
heard music from the Gaelic harp 
on the coast of his native land. It 
is the spirit that ornamented the 
beautiful new faith carried by 
Patrick’s converts into England and 
Scotland; that nerved the hand and 
heart for battle against the warrior 
Dane and conquering Norman. It 
is the spirit that lived when the 
minstrel was a creature hunted by 
the man with the sword, the spirit 
that heartened the hedge school- 
master in the bitter days. 

“The Island of Song” it was in 
the old day to ruder people. Well 
it might be called so, when for a 
song a man might receive a crown 
of gold, a title of nobility, and a 
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grant of land. At the great fes- 
tivals, much as in the manner of 
the ancient Greeks, poet contended 
with poet, and proud was the 
mother who had nourished the 
victor. The man of talent had 
deeds to sing of: tradition, history, 
bravery in battle, and honor in life. 
Love and lamentation had their 
singers later, when the star of the 
land was dimmed, and Spenser, 
taking note of their skill, re- 
proached the bards who sang only 
of love. 

“The haunting misty loveliness” 
of Gaelic song is not dead, and if it 
has been dying, it is an unconscion- 
able time about it, as some one 
said of his own departure. The 
conquering tongue was touched by 
the spirit of the old songs when 
Tom Moore, expressing what he 
felt, gave voice to his melodies. 


“Dear Harp of my country! in dark- 
ness I found thee; 

The cold chain of silence had hung 
o’er thee long; 

Where proudly, my own Island 
Harp, I unbound thee 

And gave all thy cords to light, 
freedom and song.” 


The soul-pain of the Gael went 
into the songs of Moore, and a 


world wept. The last of the Gaelic 
bards, Carolan, had passed on. 
The liquid language seemed un- 
couth to the invader and his breth- 
ren, and the harp thrilled to a new 
tongue. There came Thomas Davis, 
and the youth of Ireland rose to 
the sound of martial music; music 
such as the warrior Brian, himself 
a poet, and Sarsfield had heard be- 
fore the battle. 

Casement, poet at heart, and Col- 
lins have come and gone. And now 
there arise new voices, new hands 
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lie upon the harp, hands of such as 
Colum and Russell and Yeats. The 
spirit has lived, now in the Druid, 
now in the follower of Christ, now 
in a man of no creed, or of this or 
that. But always has it found warm 
hearts for its home. 

Michael Collins dreamt of a day 
when the Gaelic culture should be 
returned. He felt that the spirit 
that was in him and his kin could 
never again properly be expressed 
while the Gael struggled with an 
alien speech. He longed to hear 
once more the wind in the rigging 
of the Gaelic ship, melodious ac- 
companiment to the bard in the 
bow. He dreamt of seeing once 
more such a glorious day as when 
the King’s daughter, for a test of 
the Gaelic people, adorned her 
beauty with jewels of great worth 
and walked the length of Ireland. 
No man of all the Gaels gave of- 
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fense by word or look, nor was a 
hand placed upon her. For there 
were poets in the land those days, 
and they were giants. 

The Gael has been a captive who 
in his freedom had roamed the 
green fields, gloried on the moun- 
tain top, and sang to the wind and 
wave. A man in a well, for genera- 
tions he has been struggling to re- 
gain the light. Climbing only to 
lose his vantage, leaping only to 
miss his hold, he has been a gro- 
tesque figure to unsympathetic on- 
lookers in the blue above. From 
the pit he has sent forth defiance 
in a tongue that was not his, and 
some laughed. He has sent forth 
song in a tongue that was not his, 
and others wept. Now he has at- 


tained the edge of the green field, 
his hand is once more on his harp, 
and, God willing, the sweet strains of 
old again may swell on a quiet air. 








THE MINSTREL. 
By “HEDGE.” 


A MIGHTY and marvelous melody, 
From a red-haired Minstrel’s lyre, 

Riding down Beauty to Poverty, 
Setting my heart on fire. 


Rude gods enchanted in the sky; 
Sad waters in a silvery shroud; 

A willow wood; He passed me by— 
The hair of Him a crimson cloud. 


A mighty and marvelous melody 
From a lorn, lone desert Love; 

A wistful, passionate symphony 
Shaking the stars above. 


A pale Eastern city slept; 

On silver domes the shadows crept; 

The merchant Night his starréd stuffs unfurled; 
I saw a lover lone with love— 
His faéry hair the stars above— 

His desert dulcimer wooes all the world. 


A mighty and marvelous melody 
From a Poet in a field; 

A fiery and thundering psalmody, 
And a great bell that pealed. 


A lawn of sweet and singing green; 
A Madman riming to the skies; 

The reeling eve itself seemed mean, 
Set by His hair and eyes. 
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By CuHar es E. Hopson. 


E leader was dead, there in the 

frozen North, there in the dark, 
for the sun had set for 142 days 
about a month before; with suc- 
cess apparently achieved, he was 
stricken down on the bleak North 
Greenland coast, and the three 
dozen New Englanders laid him in 
the icy rock, placed a rough head- 
board over his grave, and aban- 
doned his enterprise. 

We have just come on the 
Graphic Arctic Number of Novem- 
ber, 1876, published in London on 
the return of our expedition. Our 
ship lay for nigh on a year some 
twenty odd miles from where Cap- 
tain Hall had been interred, and we 
placed a monument we had brought 
with us over his remains. Robeson 
Channel alone separated our win- 
ter quarters from the anchorage of 
the Polaris. 

We cannot do better than to 
quote the lengthy passage which 
the Graphic devoted to the intrepid 
Ohioan. 


“Early in 1870, Captain Hall— 
who had just returned from an ex- 
pedition of five consecutive years, 
during which he lived with the 
Eskimo, and learnt their language, 
endeavoured to collect additional 
particulars respecting the fate of 
Sir J. Franklin, and undoubtedly 
discovered the site of Sir Martin 
Frobisher’s settlement—began his 
agitation for the dispatch of an ex- 
pedition to reach the North Pole. 
The American Government gave 
him a wooden river gun-boat, which 


was re-christened the Polaris, and 
a grant of 50,000 dollars, but would 
send no naval officer out with him. 
As Captain Hall was not himself a 
seaman, he took with him as sail- 
ing-master a Connecticut man, Cap- 
tain Buddington, who had already 
made thirteen whaling voyages to 
Baffin’s Bay. 

“The Polaris sailed in 1871, and 
after provisioning at Disco, the 
most northern Danish settlement on 
the Greenland Coast, Hall pushed 
forward up the western shore of 
Smith’s Sound, and took the 
Polaris a distance of 250 miles up 
the strait leading to the Pole, reach- 
ing 82° 16’ N., a higher latitude 
than had yet been attained by any 
vessel, and to within thirty miles of 
the most northern point ever 
reached by civilized man. Here the 
Polaris was beset with ice, but a 
water horizon was seen to the 
north-east, and the land on the 
western side extended north as far 
as the eye could reach. 

“Anchoring for the winter in 
Thank God Bay (81° 28’), Hall 
started with a travelling party, but 
did not get beyond 82°—to a point 
in Robeson’s Strait, which he 
named Newman Bay. The climate 
of the winter quarters was much 
milder than it usually is several de- 
grees further south. Thank God 
Bay was free from snow, a creep- 
ing herbage covered the ground, on 
which large herds of musk oxen 
found pasture, and rabbits and lem- 
mings abounded. There were 
plenty of brilliant wild flowers, 
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large flocks of birds came north- 
ward in the summer, and some 
traces of the Eskimo were found. 

“Captain Hall died on his return 
from the sledging expedition, and 
was buried on shore, a wooden 
monument being erected to mark 
the spot. The command devolved 
on Captain Buddington, who gave 
up the idea of further sledge travel- 
ling, and turned the Polaris south- 
ward as soon as the sea was open. 
The vessel was twice nipped by the 
ice, the second time so severely that 
boats were got out on the floe, and 
nineteen of the crew left the vessel. 
Presently, however, the _ ship 
righted, but was parted from the 
floe, which drifted away, carrying 
with it the portion of the crew 
which had left the ship. They re- 
ceived assistance from the Eskimo, 
and were eventually picked up by 
the Tigress, sealing steamer, and 
taken to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Meanwhile, the Polaris was driven 
to the north by a gale and run 
ashore on Littleton Island, in 
Smith’s Sound, where the remain- 
ing crew of fourteen passed a sec- 
ond winter. They had plenty of 
provisions, and were befriended by 
the Eskimo. In June, 1873, they 
built two boats, in which they went 
south until they were picked up in 
Melville Bay by the Ravenscraig, 
and ultimately landed at Dundee in 
perfect health and safety.” 


A few months after our return, 
that is, in the summer of 1877, the 
writer had the privilege of occa- 
sionally attending the Sunday eve- 
ning receptions of Judge Daly, 
President of the Geographical Soci- 
ety, at New York. One would meet 
Dr. Isaac Hayes, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, Du Chaillu, the discoverer 
of the gorilla, and other noteworthy 
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travelers. But the Judge monop- 
olized the conversation, and rightly 
so; it was a treat to listen to him. 
Once he told us the history of Cap- 
tain Hall: 


“One morning when our house- 
maid went out to scrub the front 
doorsteps, she found a gawkified 
yokel sitting on them, who asked 
whether I were in. He was shown 
into the library where, after break- 
fast, I found him. ‘I’m a young 
man from Ohio,’ he began, ‘I never 
saw the sea. But I want to explore 
the Arctic Regions.’ Impressed 
with his earnestness, some of us 
outfitted him, taught him the use 
of some instruments, and got him 
a passage in a whaler to the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay. There he lived 
for five years, as one of themselves, 
with some Eskimos, and, thus 
qualified—well, the 
rest.” 


you know 


A little later we read in the New 
York Herald that Captain Tyson 
was leaving New London in a top- 
sail schooner for the Arctic, so 
thither we went to visit him. Tyson 
was the leader of the floe party al- 
ready mentioned, who had drifted 
five or six years before for nigh on 
half a year for fifteen hundred 
miles, down Smith Sound, Baffin 
Bay, and Davis Strait into the mid- 
Atlantic, their ice-raft ever growing 
smaller, through the dark Arctic 
night, through that bitter chill, the 
huge threatening bergs, detached 
from the great Humboldt Glacier, 
hurtling around them. 

Tyson was a well-set-up young 
man, showing great appreciation of 
a call from one of the English Arc- 
tics, and proceeded to do the honors 
in the manner of those remote ante- 
prohibition days. 
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“Buddington, you say?” quoth 
he. “The old curmudgeon! He 
left us to our fate and, as you know, 
nothing but miracle saved us.” 

But the “old curmudgeon” him- 
self thus unburdened himself: 

“Tyson? Didn’t I pick him up 
barefooted from the street, and 
teach him all the seamanship he 
knows? ... Then he must needs 
desert me up there with most of the 
ship’s company, leaving us under- 
manned and helpless. Ah!.. .” 

Tantzne ...ire2? They were 
doubtless both very good fellows. 

Truth is stranger than fiction, is 
it not? One of the writer’s sons 
once flung down a travel magazine 
in disgust, exclaiming: “I always be- 
lieved in their stories till now. But 
when they try to exploit us with 
such Munchausenism as this... !” 

“Hand it over; let me see for 
myself.... Why, yes; this is true, 
every word of it.... Tyson? I 
once met the man, and his ice drift 
is gospel truth.” 

Fifteen hundred miles in five 
months is ten miles a day. This 
unique voyage started, one forgets 
on what day, in November. 

“But in that dark, and cold,” you 
ask, “without shelter or fuel? Why 
were they not all dead within six 
hours?” 

Had they been a score of young 
men picked up at haphazard in the 
subway, they doubtless had been 
dead, as you very properly surmise. 
But they were seamen, who are 
proverbially helpful. Above all, 
they were happy in having one or 
two Eskimos with them; and these 
were quite at home. They are ac- 
customed to winter in igloos made 
of snow and ice. There is no such 
warm blanket as a good covering 
of snow. Also, they had some 
stores, some provisions; when they 
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scurried from their ship, they were 
in the act of unlading her, think- 
ing she was going to pieces. Then 
the Eskimos are professional seal 
hunters. These animals would 
land on the floe to sleep; and the 
unerring rifle would account for 
them. Seal is not half bad meat; 
it was served at English banquets 
in olden days. “Faugh! To eat 
bloody, dripping, blubbery offal!” 
Blubber, there you have it. That is 
the regulation Eskimo fuel, for 
cooking, for lighting, for heating. 
Those people keep their winter huts 
at such a heat that they must, per- 
force, take off all their clothes. 
Those clothes are quite light; you 
could carry a suit on your little 
finger. But it is not weight that 
makes things warm; the tramps 
sleeping all night on the benches 
on the Thames Embankment used 
to envelop themselves in sheets of 
the Daily Telegraph. The Eskimo’s 
sealskin jacket keeps him or her 
entirely comfortable. 

Still, it was a fearsome voyage; 
the floe might have broken up, or 
been shattered by a berg. Anyone 
who has voyaged in Baffin Bay at 
that time of year will realize the 
truth of this. 

We will suppose them to have 
been somewhere between Melville 
Bay and Upernivik, the most 
northerly Danish settlement, on 
Christmas Day, about 75° North. 
It is all a matter of surmise. They 
had kept track of time, and would 
celebrate the festival as best they 
might. 

They felt a gnawing craving for 
salt and for sweets. They had 
stored their solitary can of molasses 
for this supreme occasion; it had to 
serve as substitute for turkey, and 
plum pudding, and mince pies. 
Some one had carved a kitchen 
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spoon from a scrap of wood; there 
was barely enough syrup to give 
each man a spoonful. Think of the 
microbes circulating from mouth to 
mouth, you owners of the individual 
drinking cup! Yet these unsanitary 
old-timers seem to have survived, 
despite all the theories of modern 
purists. 

The men crouched in their hut, 
crooning the carols, following the 
lead of the one or two Catholics 
present: “The First Noel,” “King 
Wenceslas,” and such like. But the 
general notion of Christmas was of 
a corpulent old buffer in a reindeer 
sledge, bringing candy and tin 
trumpets to the children; there 
were few Fundamentalists among 
them. 

The life of the party was Gio- 
vanni Tortoni—Jack Turtan they 
called him. How did this Genoese 
mariner happen to “fetch up” in 
the land of the Pilgrims, this merry 


jester amid that saturnine folk? 
He told them the age-long story in 
his own vivid manner, with ample 


gesturing and facial play; and 
these forlorn outcasts for a space 
forgot their anxieties, and listened 
with outstretched necks, like a bevy 
of youngsters to the nurse’s fairy 
tale. 

As we cannot give his exact 
words, we will do the next best 
thing and quote a fellow country- 
man of his, the leading Italian 
writer of to-day: 


“A real stable is the house, the 
prison of the animals who work for 
man. The poor, old stable of 
Christ’s old, poor country is only 
four rough walls, a dirty pavement, 
a roof of beams and slate. It is 
dark, reeking. The only clean 
thing in it is the manger where the 
owner piles the hay and fodder. .. . 
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This is the real stable where Jesus 
was born. The filthiest place in 
the world was the first room of the 
only Pure Man ever born of woman. 
The Son of Man, Who was to be 
devoured by wild beasts calling 
themselves men, had as His first 
cradle the manger where the ani- 
mals chewed the cud of the mirac- 
ulous flowers of spring. 

“It was not by chance that Christ 
was born in a stable. What is the 
world but an immense stable where 
men produce filth and wallow in it? 
Do they not daily change the most 
beautiful, the purest, the most 
divine things into excrements? 
Then, stretching themselves at full 
length on the piles of manure, they 
say they are ‘enjoying life.’ Upon 
this earthly pig-sty, where no deco- 
rations or perfumes can hide the 
odor of filth, Jesus appeared one 
night, born of a stainless Virgin 
armed only with innocence.” 


Of course, the man of the people 
did not express himself in those 
exact terms; but the Italians are 
artists; if he had heard this, he 
would have exclaimed: “That is 
just what I would wish to have 
said; that expresses my thought 
better than I could phrase it my- 
self.” 

He told them further of how he 
had once been in a trader lying off 
Jaffa; of how his skipper had taken 
him, as attendant, on his trip to 
Jerusalem; of how they had found 
Bethlehem some miles off to the 
south: a place of ten thousand in- 
habitants, half of them Catholics, 
and almost all the rest Greeks, 
Armenians, Christians of sorts. 

Exhausted with his efforts, Gio- 
vanni stepped outside “to look at 
the weather.” Then he came in 
hurriedly, saying: “There’s a bright 
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star shining down on Maria’s cor- 
ner, just like the star of Bethle- 
hem.” 

“Rats, you gump; wot yer hand- 
in’ us? Ain’t thar stars and stars 
aloft ter beat the band?” 

“I tell you honest, it’s a real 
bright star!” 

“Jest lamp the guy; he’s been 
spinning these here Bethlehem 
yarns till he sees stars hisself!” 

“Hush-h-h!” whispered Jack, 
raising a detaining hand, lending 
an ear to a corner of the hut 
screened off with a bit of sailcloth. 
It was “Maria’s corner,” as Jack 
had styled it. Maria, as he called 
her, or, more correctly, Marie, had 
been so named when she was bap- 
tized two years before by the mis- 
sionary from Quebec, who had 
worked with such zeal amongst the 
Hudson Bay Eskimos. Marie and 
her husband were old friends of 
Captain Hall, and he had taken 
them with him in the Polaris. 

The Italian tiptoed to the curtain 
and whispered, “Giuseppe!” other- 
wise “Joe,” the name he gave to the 
young woman’s husband. 

The latter issued forth, an un- 
wonted grin on his stolid Mongolian 
features. 
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“Che cosa, bene?” queried Gio- 
vanni, harking back in his excite- 
ment to his native speech.” 

“Boy!” chuckled the Eskimo. 

The Italian turned to his mess- 
mates, his face preternaturally sol- 
emn, saying: “Now will you unbe- 
lieving Protestants understand? 
*Tis a boy, a Christmas baby, that 
the good God has sent us! Do you 
think He will allow him to be 
wrecked, to be lost, just as he is 
beginning his young life?” 

Call it superstition if you will, 
but it heartened the men marvel- 
ously; they looked to their future 
with confidence; their mascot 
would see them through! 


* * * 


Four months later, when they 
were picked up by the Tigress, the 
Eskimos were rejoiced to find their 
old friend Pére Etienne aboard; he 
was taking passage in the boat to 
the bleak shores of Hudson Bay. 
After hearing their simple narra- 
tive, with true pastoral sympathy 
he exclaimed: “I will baptize the 
new member of my flock as soon 
as we touch land. And I will call 
him Jesus Marie!” 








THE MAN WHO TOLD STORIES. 


By P. J. O’Connor DurFry. 


VIL. 


OT very long ago there used to 

be living in the parish of Lish- 
beg a man of the name of Colga 
MacCaffrey, who was as proud as 
you please about an old manu- 
script that he had. It was a tat- 
tered brown parchment, covered 
with ancient Gaelic, which Colga 
declared had come down to him 
through generations of the Mac- 
Caffreys, who had been in Lishbeg 
since the days of MacNessa. 


Donoch MacLoughlin knew 


Colga well, and had often heard 
him say that it was King Conor 
MacNessa gave the MacCaffreys 


their title deeds of Glendhoo, the 
townland in which Colga lived. 
Another thing which Colga used to 
tell was that the King himself had 
been wishful to marry one of the 
MacCaffrey girls of the old times; 
but she died of a distemper that 
ravished the neighborhood of Lish- 
beg shortly after the King’s chariot 
began to come to Glendhoo. Only 
for her death she would have been 
one of the greatest queens in the 
country. 

Donoch MacLoughlin did not be- 
lieve these stories of Colga’s. No- 
body believed them. But a good 
many shifty people pretended to 
credit them, and flattered Colga 
MacCaffrey into the notion that he 
was surely a very remarkable man. 
They made great play with the 
ancient document, and the fab- 
ulous story of MacNessa. To be 
in Colga’s house, they said, was to 
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feel that you were in the house of 
a king. Glendhoo, they swore, was 
kingly. Very likely the man- 
uscript, in which Colga took such 
pride, had been written by a king 
or a royal scribe. And Colga him- 
self had the ways of a king, and the 
look of a king—the warm heart, 
and the noble word, and the lavish 
hand of a king. 

Donoch despised these syco- 
phants who battened like leeches 
on the conceit of a foolish old man. 
He made a list of them, and com- 
piled a little history of their 
knavish transactions, which he set 
down with great care, only to 
forget it utterly in his old age, 
when his memory failed him. All 
he could recollect was that he had 
warned King MacCaffrey, as the 
neighbors called him, and had been 
ridiculed for his pains... . 

“It is jealous o’ my manuscript 
you are,” said Colga, frowning, as 
he paced to and fro across the big 
kitchen. “Jealous o’ my man- 
uscript, and, maybe, jealous o’ my 
power to draw a big circle 0’ 
friends around me.” 

“I am not jealous o’ the man- 
uscript,” replied Donoch, “for there 
is nothing in it to unsettle the 
quiet of my mind. I do not under- 
stand it very well, but as far as I 
can make it out, it is an old song 
that was composed maybe a couple 
o hundred years ago, and put 
down by some poor scholar on that 
piece o’ sheepskin.” 
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“You are wrong,” said Colga. 
“There is more than a song in it. 
We used to think it was a great 
song in praise o’ the MacCaffreys. 
But there is a greater meaning 
than that to it, and well yourself 
knows it.” 

“I do not, then,” Donoch re- 
torted. “I disbelieve what the 
people have told you about the 
prophecy—” 

“There is more than the proph- 
ecy!” cried Colga MacCaffrey. 
“There is surely a prophecy in it. 
But there is this new thing, in 
addition to the prophecy. It is— 
it is what they call a ciphergram. 
No—not that word, but a cryp- 
togram. That is the big word the 
young student gave me—a cryp- 
togram. It is a great word. He 
said it was from the Greek lan- 
guage—a cryptogram.” 

King MacCaffrey swung his arms 


grandly, and squared his shoulders, 
and assumed an air of profound 
majesty, as he strode about the big, 
cool kitchen. 

“It is a great word,” he repeated. 
“It is entirely suited to describe my 


great manuscript. I will tell you 
the meaning of it, Donoch. It 
means some secret knowledge set 
down by the hand of a king for one 
o the royal tribes of Ireland. 
That’s what a cryptogram is. And 
the royal tribe is the tribe o’ the 
MacCaffreys. If it was any other 
tribe it would be a different word 
altogether. This is the special 
Greek cipher—I knew there was a 
cipher in it!—this is the special 
cipher o’ the Greek language for 
the MacCaffreys o’ Lishbeg. It is 
a great word—a cryptogram.” 
Colga halted for a moment, and 
gave Donoch a look of proud 
triumph. He was not pleased when 
he saw Donoch smiling. He was 
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never, indeed, quite friendly to- 
wards the old shepherd, of whose 
gifts, as a historian and as a 
homely book-lover, he was greatly 
envious. He felt that Donoch did 
not respect him as much as he 
ought. After all, Donoch Mac- 
Loughlin was little more than a 
minder of sheep, and should have 
a proper regard for his superiors 
—for a man like Colga MacCaffrey, 
and for his manuscript, and his 
lavish generosities, and his family’s 
antiquity. Colga was constantly 
irritated by Donoch, and _ his 
thoughts about him were never 
pleasant. He consoled himself by 
thinking that Donoch was jealous 
of him, and very jealous of his 
possessing the ancient manuscript. 
And when he saw Donoch smiling 
now, he was annoyed; for he ex- 
pected him to be much humbled 
and confused by this wonderful 
news that he had imparted con- 
cerning the cryptogram. So he 
said sharply, with an odd little de- 
fiant tilt of his head, which was 
habitual with him: 

“T tell you, Donoch MacLoughlin, 
that it is a great pair o’ words they 
make and that the men to under- 
stand them are few and far be- 
tween. And, mind you, I’m after 
explaining them to yourself.” 

When he had said this, he turned 
away quickly from Donoch, and 
resumed his solemn pacing of the 
flagstones. Donoch said agreeably: 

“You explained only the cryp- 
togram to me. You said no word 
about the cipher.” 

“The cipher? The cipher? Is 
that your little measure o’ clever- 
ness, Donoch, a gera, that you’d be 
inquiring what a cipher is?” 

The great man swung round on 
Donoch, and he glowed with satis- 
faction to think that he had 
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supremacy in this moment. His 
complacency was all the more, be- 
cause he was able to hide his for- 
getfulness of what the word sig- 
nified. He had been so anxious to 
remember the greatness of the 
cryptogram, that he had com- 
pletely forgotten to ask the student 
about the cipher. 

“Why, man a man!” he said, 
with a bitter kind of pity, as he 
turned to Donoch. “Man a man, 
anyone at all would tell you what 
a cipher is. I mean anyone at all 
with a mouthful of education. 
Sure, I’m as much surprised at 
yourself, Donoch, as I'd be if Cel- 
lach Thornton, the schoolmaster, 
asked me to explain a cipher to 
him. A wise man like you asking 
me what a cipher is... !” 

The King pretended to be aston- 
ished, as if Donoch’s ignorance 
was a shocking thing. Donoch, 
who could plainly see that King 
MacCaffrey was trying to deceive 
him, thought that it would do no 
harm to urge him a little further. 

“I'm not asking you what a 
cipher is,” he told Colga. “I’m only 
wondering what you think it is, 
and what the young student said it 
signifies.” 

Colga frowned. His irritation 
with Donoch grew more wicked, 
and there was a hot gleam of it in 
his eyes. But he forced himself to 
smile. It was one of those ugly 
smiles that are wrung out of a bad 
temper, and would be better kept 
in the washtub. 

“Ah, Donoch, Donoch, you old 
schemer,” said Colga, striving to 
look playful, “you are feigning to 
me now that you know all about it, 
and would like to puzzle me. But 
I will not gratify you, for your 
touch o’ cunning has made “me 
stubborn. I will harden my heart 
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against you, and explain no more 
to you.” 

“Well, maybe you'll tell me about 
the clever student,” said Donoch. 
“Was it young Ninian MacNamee 
that found the cryptogram hidden 
in the manuscript?” 

“It was Ninian MacNamee and 
Brenith O’Reilly,” said Colga, won- 
dering how Donoch had known of 
Ninian’s discovery. “The two o’ 
them came to me a week ago with 
books in their hands, for they are 
studying the Gaelic, and searching 
deeply into the history o’ the 
ancient kings. So they came to 
myself. And when Ninian had 
studied the palm o’ my hand, and 
the shape o’ my thumb, he said he 
was satisfied. He had doubted the 
people, but my hand soon settled 
the doubt for him. And the girl 
said she was studying some Greek 
science—I forget the name of it— 
but it was a word for judging by 
the shape o’ your head—” 

“Phrenology,” said Donoch, for- 
getting himself. 

“No, it was not,” spoke Colga, 
like an emperor. “It was a dif- 
ferent word entirely. And she told 
me that there is a shape in one 0’ 
the ancient books o’ history that is 
the very same as my own. It is the 
shape o’ King Conor MacNessa, 
sketched by a great scholar from 
the King’s skull—” 

“Now’s that what I came to warn 
you against,” Donoch interrupted 
in a friendly manner. “But I 
forgot to advise you against gay, 
mischievous girls like Brenith 
O’Reilly, and young rogues like 
Ninian MacNamee. They mean no 
harm. They want no more than 
mischief, and a bright laugh at 
you, and, maybe, a kiss or two 
crossing the fields and they going 
home. Ninian and Brenith are 
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surely fine scholars, and sensible, 
too; but they might like a change 
now and again from the wisdom 0’ 
the books. A little draft o’ foolish- 
ness and nonsense an odd time is 
a sweet refreshment for a student’s 
brain, Colga.” 

“I tell you there was no foolish- 
ness,” cried Colga, who disliked 
listening to any voice but his own, 
and felt that Donoch was ill- 
mannered to interrupt him. “The 
two o’ them were as serious as 
yourself. And they were, maybe, 
more sensible, for you speak this 
minute like a man that hadn’t an 
ounce o’ sense. I suppose it is 
thinking o’ the King’s skull, be- 
cause it was cracked, that you are. 
To be sure, Brenith said it was like 
my own; but if she did itself, she 
had the good manners to tell me 
that was the solitary mark of <‘f- 
ference. MacNessa had a crack on 


account o’ the wars, but I’m not 
cracked at all.” 

“Sure, now,” said Donoch, “I’m 
very glad to hear it.” 

“And well you may be,” said 
King MacCaffrey, rising higher on 


the billows of delusion. “For you 
were inclined to doubt me, and to 
doubt the date on the stone in the 
churchyard. Who can beat it— 
1721—can you beat that, Donoch 
MacLoughlin? It is there for the 
world to see it: “‘Tharla MacCaffrey, 
of Glendhoo, 1721.’ I am proud of 
it. And you had a doubt o’ the 
manuscript that I refused a fortune 
for. You have an unbelieving look 
still, so you have. Maybe the cryp- 
togram will teach you.” 

“Maybe it will,” agreed Donoch. 
“I would like to see the cryp- 
togram. Young Ninian was a very 
discerning lad to discover it, hid- 
ing on the parchment, betwixt the 
prophecy and the old song. What 
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information did he give you? Will 
the knowledge in the cryptogram 
be any use or profit to yourself or 
the parish o’ Lishbeg? To be sure, 
we are all descended from kings 
or princes, or, maybe, from plain 
farmers, like Adam and Eve—” 

“Ay!” snapped Colga, with a 
disdainful lift of his head. “Ay! 
From Adam and Eve! You'll find 
more descended from them than 
from ancient kings and princes! 
Adam and Eve, indeed! It is try- 
ing to confuse me you are, drawing 
my mind away from the cryp- 
togram. You are jealous o’ the 
manuscript. There will surely be 
a use in it; and a profit in it forby. 
When Ninian ciphers it, I will tell 
you what use and profit is in it. 
Ninian and Brenith went to great 
labor to make a copy o’ the Gaelic. 
They will study it. They will ex- 
amine it carefully to find the 
meaning of it, full and complete. 
They are clever. I will say that for 
both o’ them, in spite o’ the poor 
basket-maker, and the miserable 
bit o’ land that keeps Fearnan 
O’Reilly so low in the world. 
Ninian and Brenith are grandly 
schooled in the Gaelic, and the 
ancient history. They would make 
a man ashamed that he had lost so 
much o’ the great treasures which 
kings and royal princes would 
surely find in the ancient books.” 

“For all that,” remarked Donoch, 
with a pained look, “they let a 
good share o’ the treasures slip 
away betwixt their fingers. Maybe 
on account o’ spending so much 0’ 
their time at one another’s throats 
long ago—” 

He paused, and seemed to forget 
that he was sitting in Colga Mac- 
Caffrey’s kitchen, speaking to the 
deluded man who lived only to 
glorify himself and win a _ nick- 
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name out of the past. Suddenly he 
roused himself, and said with a 
peculiar note of command in his 
voice: 

“Let me see the manuscript, 
Colga. Give it to me here at the 
window till I read the song again.” 

“And the prophecy,” added 
Colga. 

“There is no prophecy,” Donoch 
said quietly. 

“I will not be a boor in my own 
house,” said King MacCaffrey. 
“But I would like to give you a 
sharp word 0’ contradiction, 
Donoch, a gera. For there is cer- 
tainly a prophecy.” 

“Bring me the parchment,” said 
Donoch. 

“I will not bring it,” the King 
replied with an obstinate stiffening 
of his features. “It is under lock 
and key three times over, and it 
will stay where it is. I am not so 
foolish that I would allow you to 
carry the precious cryptogram 
away with you, letting you read 
betwixt the song and the prophecy. 
I know well the curiosity that’s on 
you! Donoch, Donoch, you'll have 
to be content with your own little 
documents.” 

Colga laughed loudly. He felt a 
hundred times the better man. He 
had the queer thought that he 
stood there like a king highly 
amused at a ridiculous request 
made by one of his poorest sub- 
jects. Donoch understood him 
very well, and guessed how self- 
satisfied he must be at that mo- 
ment—the very moment when 
Donoch had suddenly remembered 
a thing well calculated to lessen 
Colga’s _ satisfaction. He said 
patiently: 

“It is not the words themselves 
I want to see. You know that I 
have the song by heart. It is the 
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style o’ the lettering. It is the 
parchment itself I would like to 
examine.” 

“Old birds cannot be caught with 
chaff, Donoch. Old kings had 
many’s the clever man around 
them, but there was always the 
cleverest man who had the throne 
to himself.” 

“He lost his balance an odd 
time,” Donoch commented. “And 
an odd time he lost his head. As 
for the birds, a wise man would 
never waste chaff or grain on the 
old ones. Do you remember Father 
Murphy, goodness rest him, that 
used to be in Carrickfoyle?” 

“He came three times to me, to 
see the manuscript.” 

“And he told you more than 
three times that it was only a 
worthless manuscript. He told the 
same thing to myself, Colga.” 

“He was jealous o’ the man- 
uscript. He did not know about 
the prophecy that time, or about 
the cryptogram. Hadn’t I an offer 
of twenty guineas for it from the 
famous professor in the univer- 
sity? 

“Colga, Colga, there are more 
playboys in Ireland or in Lishbeg, 
than Ninian MacNamee. Are you 
forgetting the tale o’ Quillan Der- 
mody that used to make the man- 
uscripts and color them till they 
seemed to be genuine documents 
which he got in old ruins? Are 
you forgetting Quillan Dermody 
and the tricks he used to play? 
Sure, the story goes that he sold a 
manuscript to your grandfather 
for the biggest price ever he asked 
in Lishbeg. Maybe that story is 
false—” 

“It is surely false! 
ful 


It is a spite- 
story that was spread by 
jealous tongues like your own! 
You have mentioned it now to 
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taunt me—to anger me—to—to 
fling an insult at me and mine, as 
if Ninian MacNamee had not found 
any cryptogram to prove it at all. 
Bedamned to you, Donoch Mac- 
Loughlin! Yourself and your 
crookedness! Only I’m in my own 
house,” cried the King, terribly in- 
furiated, and almost beside him- 
self, “I would strike you—I would 
leave a mark upon you, by my soul, 
that you’d remember longer than 
one o’ your witless old stories!” 

“I will go out of your house,” 
said Donoch, who was undisturbed 
by a threat which he knew to be 
the fruit of a vicious temper. “I 
will go out of your house, and I 
will leave the door open behind me. 
You will have no trouble at all 
coming out after me. I had no in- 
tention of insulting yourself or 
your family, and I will retract no 
word that I spoke about the man- 
uscript. Good evening to you, 
Colga.” 

Donoch went out at his ease. 
Hearing King MacCaffrey’s step 
behind him at the gate, he turned 
about, and saw Colga approaching 
him with a regretful air, holding 
forth his two hands. 

“I beg your pardon, Donoch,” he 
said, too contritely. “Shake hands 
with me, and forgive an old neigh- 
bor the folly of a hot temper and a 
bitter tongue.” 

“To be sure. To be sure,” said 
Donoch clasping one of the hands. 
“I forgive you with all my heart. 
I came to you in friendliness—” 

“You did. You did, Donoch.” 
He was watching three men who 
were coming across the fields. 

“And any word I said to 
why I would say it again to 
with the same friendliness.” 

“But you had the appearance of 
a man who was against me—” 


you, 
you, 
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“I am honest with you. And I 
despise the people who are playing 
on you. They will eat you out of 
house and home, Colga.” 

“That’s just your own way of it. 
My friends aren’t a brood o’ vipers 
and scorpions, Donoch. They are 
my friends, and when all is said 
and done, they are my own con- 
cern entirely. Now come back to 
the house, and I will show you the 
two manuscripts, the counterfeit 
parchment o’ Quillan Dermody, 
and the genuine document handed 
down through generations o’ the 
MacCaffreys o’ Glendhoo—” 

“Good evening to you, Mister 
MacCaffrey!” 

“A hundred thousand blessings 
on you, Mister MacCaffrey! It’s 
like a king you’re standing there 
before me, in the midst o’ your in- 
heritance!” 

“I’m proud to see you so stout 
and well, Mister MacCaffrey. The 
dark glen o’ the kings must surely 
be the royal place for gettin’ the 
best of health!” 

Three voices of three crafty 
visitors from the other side of the 
parish made suddenly a_ glib 
chorus which drowned Colga’s lie. 
With a fine display of hearty fel- 
lowship, the breezy hypocrites 
gathered around King MacCaffrey, 
who was highly flattered by their 
mode of salutation, and very ready 
to welcome each of them. Donoch 
knew them all, and was not dis- 
courteous. But when he had taken 
his departure, he grew convinced 
that every one of them had come 
to King MacCaffrey to despoil his 
dwindling kingdom. They had 
come in search of good whiskey; 
to get Colga’s signature to a bill; to 
borrow a pound or two. Donoch 
had seen the hunger and thirst in 
their eyes, and on their easily- 
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smiling faces; he had heard it in 
their oily speech. The rich farmer 
was like a man thrown among 
wolves. 


* * * 


It was surely a miserable bit of 
land on which Fearnan O'Reilly 
labored for the means to live. The 
people of Lishbeg would tell you 
that it was the poorest clay in the 
parish—cold blue clay that was 
ever in need of fertilizers, and 
yielded a crop with the greatest 
reluctance. Fearnan was thinking 
of selling a field or two to save 
himself the trouble and expense 
of keeping them. He was also 
thinking of Brenith’s marriage to 
Ninian MacNamee. Money was 


scarce with Fearnan; and though 
he did not expect to get much 
for the two bleak fields adjoining 
King MacCaffrey’s big farm, what- 
ever price he might obtain would 


be very welcome against the mar- 
riage day. 

It was one night when Ninian 
facNamee and Brenith were sit- 
ting with him at the kitchen fire 
that a very uncommon notion took 
possession of him. Brenith and 
Ninian had been quietly talking 
about King MacCaffrey’s parch- 
ment and King MacCaffrey’s 
foolish belief in the cryptogram, 
which Ninian was to unravel for 
him. 

“We will find a king’s burial 
place in the same parchment,” 
Ninian had said. 

“And fill it with treasures of 
gold and jewels,” Brenith had re- 
plied with laughter. 

“He would dig up the townland 
0’ Glendhoo if he thought he could 
find even the crown of a king’s 
tooth in it, or any proof at all of a 
great antiquity.” 
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Then Fearnan O’Reilly’s slow 
voice answered Ninian’s. 

“He will not dig a spadeful out 
o’ my share o’ Glendhoo,” said 
Fearnan. “Poor and all as it is, 
there might be bigger treasures in 
it than anything you’d find on Mac- 
Caffrey’s cut o’ land.” 

“How is that?” inquired Ninian. 

Fearnan gave him a knowing 
look, and then gazed for a long 
time at Brenith’s knitting needles. 
He did not appear anxious to say 
any more about what might be 
hidden in his share of Glendhoo. 

“Surely you haven’t an ancient 
prophecy in the house, like Colga 
MacCaffrey’s parchment,” said 
Brenith, smiling over her bright 
needles. “You aren’t so childish as 
to be thinking a king might be 
buried in a field of our own.” 

“A king might be buried any- 
where,” said Ninian. “What about 
that place in the Rushy Field 
where the five big stones stand up 
like a cromlech?” 

“The field that marches Colga 
MacCaffrey’s land!” cried Brenith. 
“Why it would be the height o’ fun 
to tell Colga there’s a coffin filled 
with kings’ treasures under the 
five big stones! I can picture him 
standing on the fence, growling at 
my father on account o’ the 
antiquities that the King daren’t 
touch. It would be the great blow 
to his pride to think that his 
famous parchment had lifted the 
treasure-trove over the ditch on 
him!” 

“We'll do it!” exclaimed Ninian. 
“We'll read the cryptogram for 
him, and put a new meaning into 
the prophecy. It will be no harm 
to give him a while’s diversion. 
But we must do it very solemnly, 
and with a great appearance of 
knowledge.” 
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“You can write out something 

that will be like a scholar’s transla- 

tion of the Gaelic,” said Brenith. 

“Something like this,” said 
Ninian, taking a notebook from his 
pocket. “I wrote it this morning. 
We can change the names of the 
places.” 

Ninian was about to read what 
he had composed, when Fearnan 
asked him to tell of his plans fully; 
and when Ninian had told him, 
Fearnan said it would be better for 
Brenith to have nothing further to 
do with the affair. 

“No use bringin’ trouble betwixt 
good neighbors,” he said. “Colga 
might take it into his head that 
there’s some trickery in it. To be 
sure, you’re welcome to the field, 
and Brenith can enjoy the fun 
from a safe distance. I'll enjoy it 
myself, too. The King will surely 
be doubtful that a treasure could 
be in any field except his own. But 


there’s the old story o’ the King’s 


chariot that was sunk in the 
Bottoms. They say it was filled 
with gold. Besides, there’s the tale 
o’ the warrior’s grave in the Rushy 
Field. That will surely help Colga 
over the doubts.” 

“Why, man alive!” cried Ninian 
leaping up, and forgetting all about 
what was in his notebook. “I be- 
lieve we couldn’t choose a likelier 
spot to lay the foundations of a 
palace! I'll go home this minute 
and finish the cryptogram.” 

“It would be a good thing to 
teach Colga a sensible lesson,” said 
Fearnan. “But remember, Ninian, 
that my own name or Brenith’s 
name isn’t to come into it.” 

“Man, dear, it will be all the 
more like the real thing for me to 
make it a solemn secret which 
must be kept from yourself and 
Brenith entirely.” 
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“But take care, Ninian, that the 
joke doesn’t go too far,” said 
Brenith, folding her knitting as she 
rose from the fireside. 

“Never you fear, Brenith; we'll 
keep clear of the law courts,” re- 
plied Ninian, going out before her. 

He was eager to strike the road, 
but for all that, he dallied a good 
while with Brenith outside the 
a 

A few days afterwards Donoch 
MacLoughlin met Colga MacCaf- 
frey coming into Lishbeg, and he 
asked Donoch to put a price upon 
Fearnan O’Reilly’s Rushy Field. 
Donoch put a price upon it—and 
it was not a high price. King Mac- 
Caffrey swung his head up scorn- 
fully. 

“I offered Fearnan three times 
that price,” said he, “and the poor 
man refused to sell. You would 
think there is a gold mine in his 
miserable patch o’ clay.” 

“There might be a gold mine in 
it,” said Donoch. “Somewhere at 
the bottom of it, you might find all 
the gold in Australia”’ 

“There’s nothing in it but a wil- 
derness o’ rushes and five cold 
stones,” the King said shortly. 

“That is surely a poor reason for 
the big price you put on it,” 
Donoch remarked. 

King MacCaffrey frowned upon 
him, and tossed his head, and 
looked exceedingly wise. 

“I have my own good reason,” he 
said then. “That field o’ Fearnan’s 
was once surely a part o’ the Mac- 
Caffreys’ inheritance.” 

“There was wisdom in 
family at one time, so,” 
Donoch, with a gentle smile. 

“Donoch MacLoughlin, I don’t 
understand your remarks or your 
smiles,” retorted Colga, squaring 
his shoulders, and giving a turn 


the 
said 
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of grandeur to his loud voice. 
“The MacCaffreys enjoyed always a 
great reputation for wisdom, from 
the earliest times to this present 
day.” 

“Well, some o’ them got rid of a 
field that has no heart in it at all,” 
said Donoch. “And yourself will 
be wise to let Fearnan O’Reilly 
keep it.” 

But Colga MacCaffrey refused to 
listen to reason, and refused to 
divulge to any person the message 
which Ninian MacNamee had 
twisted out of his jest of a cryp- 
togram. Even when Ninian told 


him at Fearnan’s auction that the 
cryptogram was a joke, King Mac- 
Caffrey refused to believe him and 
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insisted on outbidding all the 
bidders whom Fearnan had 
brought to the sale; for Colga 
suspected every man of them to 
have guessed his manuscript’s 
hidden message. He bought the 
two fields at a great price, and 
when he had dug for three days, he 
found beneath the five big stones 
neither a chariot nor a warrior, 
neither gold nor jewels. There was 
nothing under them but a great 
depth of the worst clay in the 
parish of Lishbeg. Maybe that was 
why Ninian MacNamee paid over 
to Colga the biggest part of the 
fortune which Fearnan O’Reilly 
thought so kingly a dower for 
Brenith. 








HIDDEN SHOALS. 


By DanieEt J. Connor, S.T.L. 


NE of the most difficult things 

in the world is for controver- 
sialists to define the exact grounds 
of their difference. Controversy 
should, we might presume, either 
bring about a closer approximation 
of mind to mind or else reduce the 
issues to two intellectual positions 
as mutually irreconcilable as the 
opposite poles of an electric field. 
That neither result is achieved, at 
least ordinarily, is proverbial. 

The main source of the difficulty 
is that the deeper issue, the one 
that underlies the controversy and 
polarizes the unconscious sym- 
pathies of the two groups of camp 
followers, is very rarely expressed. 


What is expressed is apt to be 
matters of a topical nature,—evolu- 
tion, monism, spiritism,—whereas 


what really separates the dis- 
putants is more likely to concern 
principles of epistemology, the 
criteria of truth, the validity or in- 
validity of cognition itself. Even 
the most astute thinkers cannot 
chart every step that leads them to 
a certain conclusion in a chain of 
reasoning; they assume a number 
of things to be true without des- 
ignating the ground of their as- 
sumption or even adverting to the 
fact that they are so assuming. 
These assumptions may be certain 
outlooks on the cosmos that form 
the postulate of a whole philosoph- 
ical system, or they may be the 
results of a habit of mind peculiar 
to a certain science or art, or they 
may be of the number of those un- 
defined floating convictions that 


constitute the ethos, or time spirit, 
of a certain epoch. They are not 
precisely premises. Rather, they 
are the premises of our premises. 
When they do enter the argument, 
it is not deliberately, or in the 
order of their importance, but by 
chance, as a random remark, a 
sudden flash of wit or intuition. 
This essay is an attempt to 
isolate some of the false assump- 
tions with which the thought of the 
day is impregnated and to confront 
them with the axioms furnished by 
a saner philosophy. Error is never 
so mischievous as when it is enter- 
tained unaware. A modern school 
of psychology pretends to cure 
obsessions and hallucinations by 
revealing to the patient some for- 
gotten incident that, sinking into 
the subconscious life, sets up auto- 
matically certain reactions of fear 
or antipathy beyond the patient’s 
control. The cure is supposed to 
consist in recalling the incident 
that caused the fright originally. 
The patient, recognizing the cause 
that produces the obsession, is re- 
lieved at once of the effects of a 
false association and reacts nor- 
mally thenceforward to normal 
stimuli. Whether or not a real 
neurosis can be cured by this 
method, it is certain that it is the 
efficacious way of dealing with 
error. For this is the difference be- 
tween truth and error, as a critic 
of unusual penetration has _ re- 
cently remarked, that, whereas 
error vanishes spontaneously when 
its cause is detected, “no one has 
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ever yet destroyed a true belief by 
discovering its causes; for true be- 
liefs have reasons, not causes.” 


Objectivity of Truth. 


If there is one tenet to which the 
man on the street gives his unre- 
served adhesion, it is that there 
exists such a thing as definite 
truth, and that this truth is not the 
product of his own intellect but is 
discovered by the intellect as an 
objective fact. He posits this as 
the starting point of all discussion, 
and, in doing so, he is in perfect 
accord with the postulate on which 
science invariably proceeds in its 
investigations. Nor does our nor- 
mal man, whose sanity has been 
mercifully undisturbed by modern 
metaphysics, admit that truth of a 
miraculous order transcends the 
laws by which we discover natural 
truth. He approaches the evidence 


of religion in much the same spirit 
as Faraday approached gases or 


Pasteur microbes, certain’ that 
there may be difficulties, indeed, in 
getting at the truth but convinced 
that it is there and that it depends 
only on his perfecting his methods 
adequately to discover it. In 
weighing the evidences for Cath- 
olicity, for instance, the normal- 
minded man easily perceives that 
the first point to be ascertained is 
whether Christ was really God, and 
the second point, what religious 
idea or system represents the 
authentic mind of Christ. 

Now the mentality that is most 
congenial to the literature of to- 
day proceeds upon a set of assump- 
tions entirely different from these. 
How such a mentality was evolved 
and what rational basis it can 
claim, is a secondary question, to 
be considered later on. The point 
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now to be established is that there 
is such a mentality and that it is 
widespread in cultured circles. “I 
make no pretense,” wrote Philip 
Cabot last year in a most remark- 
able contribution to the psychology 
of prayer, “of proof of the beliefs I 
state, because they are not con- 
clusions reached by conscious 
mental processes. I think them 
true for me, because they produce 
certain results; they give me more 
vitality and power and a keener 
zest for life. They may not be 
true for any other man.” Mr. 
Cabot is a conscientious business 
man, and would not dream of 
carrying this suicidal individ- 
ualism into the ethics that regulate 
his commercial relations. 

There is, no doubt, a certain 
fascination in the contemporary 
habit of approaching all religious 
subjects as if they were matters 
of pure psychology and capable of 
impressionistic treatment—and a 
danger in the same proportion. 
How is this danger to be counter- 
acted? Of course, by pointing out 
the assumptions from which these 
writers start, and by stating their 
principles, as far as possible, in the 
plainest terms. If a Catholic—to 
draw an illustration from discus- 
sion on a more practical subject— 
reads an agnostic’s argument in 
favor of birth control, he will be 
impressed quite differently ac- 
cordingly as he realizes or does not 
realize that the whole argument 
proceeds on the assumption that 
there is no Providence. 

Religion, for such widely ac- 
cepted authorities as Dean Inge 
and Charles W. Eliot, is not a 
matter of historic fact, as it must 
be for every unperverted intellect, 
but rather a question of personal 
experience. The arbiter of truth, 
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from being the intellect, came to be 
the conscience, then the will, the 
emotions, the zsthetic faculty, and 
finally, with James, mere useful- 
ness. But it is Schleiermacher’s 
version of transcendentalism which 
has left the deepest impress on the 
literary thought of the day, and it 
is, accordingly, against it that the 
reader should be more particularly 
on guard. Schleiermacher was 
essentially a poet, and, being a 
poet, naturally had little regard for 
didactic methods in his search for 
“thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” but depended above all 
on keenness of sympathy and sen- 
sibility. It seems extraordinary, 
but he erected this poet’s recipe 
into a universal method of reach- 
ing truth. He simply took the 
axiom of the Romanticists—“Jl faut 
que la poésie soit tirée du fond du 
ceeur, il faut sentir’—and applied it 


to matters of philosophy and his- 


tory as well. Religious emotion, he 
held, is intuitive. In that fugitive 
moment, when neither intellect nor 
will has yet joined its reflective 
activity with the impression of ex- 
ternal reality, when sense-object 
and sense are blended in the unity 
of sensation, the believer is trans- 
fused into the soul of the Universe 
and is illumined by a sort of rev- 
elation. It is in this moment that 
we apprehend reality. 

We need not have a particularly 
extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of the past century to 
realize that Schleiermacher has 
here expressed what poet and 
artist, dramatist and critic alike, 
have taken as the principal dogma 
of their creed. “Let not rhetoric 
and logic be divorced,” they seem 
to plead. “Let us not say a thing 
because it is true. Unless we can 
feel it, it is worthless. When 


metaphors become threadbare, let 
us discard them and, of course, the 
truths they typify with them, and 
seek for materials that will kindle 
genuine emotion, even though they 
be taken from the psychopathic 
ward and the lupanar.” 


“Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed out- 
worn,— 
So might I, standing on this 
pleasant Ra, 
Have glimpses that would make 
me less forlorn.” 


And what criticism is to be 
passed upon this philosophy? That 
it is a fine recipe for writing 
poetry, but a poor method of find- 
ing truth; that feeling is a com- 
petent guide in the domain of art, 
but a poor one in the domain of 
history; that, as Lessing contended, 
a really true comparison cannot be 
instituted between a poetic and a 
philosophic conception; and that, 
if we would not dream of adducing 
the generalizations of poetry to win 
a case in a court-room, neither 
should we admit them as relevant 
on the question, say, of Christ’s 
Resurrection. 


Speculation and Reality not 
Equivalents. 


There is no doubt that the 
modern world has fallen into the 
fallacy—to a Catholic, with his 
sense of history, the absurd fallacy 
—of confusing the ens reale and 
the ens ideale. The point was well 
stated in a delightful discussion be- 
tween Edwin Muir and Francis 
George Scott in a December, 1923, 
issue of The Freeman, of more or 
less happy memory. They are dis- 
cussing art: 
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“Take with deadly seriousness 
the rules of your art,” lectured 
Scott; “and when you have done 
your utmost,—and this you must 
do,— when you have fulfilled the 
most exacting demands of your art, 
you must not imagine that you 
have worked a miracle. No, at the 
very best, you have only accom- 
plished a work of art. You have 
not put all life into this work.” 

It is true that only extreme 
enthusiasts could be guilty of this 
confusion in the realm of art. But 
in religion the theoretical and the 
historical have become _  irreme- 
diably confused outside the 
Catholic Church. So general has 
the confusion become, in fact, that 
sometimes Catholics are liable to 
be misled into the very erroneous 
position that the Catholic Church 
occupies the same plane controver- 
sially as Protestantism, that is, that 
it is simply a question of which 
can produce the better argument. 
As a matter of fact, they can no 
more be considered to be on the 
same plane than a seam of an- 
thracite coal in the Lackawanna 
Valley and a geological treatise on 
the Carboniferous Age. 

The Reformers, in separating 
from the Church, cut themselves 
from the moorings of history and 
were obliged to seek justification 
in a theory, Luther in justification 
by faith alone, Calvin in special 
inspiration by the Holy Ghost. The 
theory might be true or it might be 
false, but in either case it was quite 
different from the Catholic position 
of living solidarity with the Ap- 
ostolic Age. The Catholic Church, 
right or wrong, at least was rooted 
firmly in history—it had an organic 
existence—it lived. The difference 
between the two still remains 
fundamental. Protestantism has 


four hundred years behind it, but 
its break with history cannot be 
bridged over. It must still stand 
or fall as a theory. 

It is only a natural consequence 
of this aboriginal isolation from 
the concrete that in time Prot- 
estants should have come _ to 
mistake the theoretic for the real. 
Discussion, controversy, specula- 
tion have become paramount. Con- 
troversial activity is the distin- 
guishing note of Protestantism, as 
sacramental life distinguishes Cath- 
olicity. It has exalted the prophet- 
ical office to the detriment of the 
priestly and kingly offices. Its 
ministers tend to become, not the 
interpreters of a definitive Word, 
but seers of the future, crystalliz- 
ing the most benignant and intel- 
ligent tendencies of the modern 
spirit and expressing them, more 
or less, in the sacred symbolism of 
the Bible. Inarticulate piety does 
not count. Religion is genuine, 
like music or literature, to the 
same extent in which it expresses 
itself. Protestantism is condemned, 
in fact, to be always articulate or 
die. As it has no prescriptive right 
in history on which to fall back, 
its followers are logically doomed 
to refute every objection of his- 
torian or philosopher before they 
have a right to believe. 

The Catholic attitude towards 
apologetics is entirely different. 
Catholicism is in possession, and 
the burden of proof is on her 
assailants. In her is realized per- 
fectly the point of Chesterton’s 
metaphor: “Vigorous organisms do 
not talk about their processes but 
their aims. When a man’s body is 
a wreck, he begins, for the first 
time, to talk about health.” Con- 
troversialists exist, but their func- 
tion is reduced to a minimum, be- 
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cause, as De Maistre observed, “the 
Church has no need of reconsider- 
ing, of inquiring into her belief, of 
questioning herself why she be- 
lieves; hers is not the disquisition- 
loving alarm of the sects. It is 
doubt that multiplies books; why 
should she write them who never 
doubts?” This does not mean men- 
tal stagnation; it only means that 
she has other business that is more 
pressing—nourishing the devo- 
tional life of mankind, the work 
for which religion exists. Thus 
what Bacon welcomed as the bless- 
ing that would follow upon a re- 
union of Protestant sects has in 
her already been consummated. If 
there were no divisions in Chris- 
tianity, he says in his essay on 
“Unity in Religion,” “the outward 
peace of the Church would distil 
into peace of conscience, and it 
would turn the labor of writing 
and reading controversies into 
treatises of mortification and de- 
votion.” 


Imagination and Reason. 


The thinker who has served a 
novitiate in the school of Catholic 
theology or philosophy makes a 
fundamental distinction between 
the competence of reason and that 
of imagination. A certain explana- 
tion, he remembers, may be per- 
fectly satisfactory to the imagina- 
tion, but may be entirely dis- 
credited to-morrow by the addition 
of new facts and the consequent 
opening up of new vistas that the 
imagination, being a very limited 
faculty, could not foresee. An ex- 
planation, on the contrary, that is 
not a mere scaffolding by which 
the speculative faculty builds out 
into space but answers to a rational 
need of the soul, like the principle 
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of causality, may be militated 
against by ten thousand difficulties 
without their creating one doubt. 
Apodeictic proof stands on a basis 
that separates it toto celo from 
verisimilitude, probability, anal- 
ogy, hypothesis, or theory. 

It is hardly too much to say that 
modern thought suffers, more than 
from any other ailment, from a 
tyranny of the imagination. From 
being a very useful experimental 
instrument, as John Tyndall de- 
scribed it in speaking of its place in 
scientific investigation, it has be- 
come regulative, usurping the 
critical function that belongs prop- 
erly to the reason. The result is 
that, being a visualizing faculty, it 
often becomes bewildered and 
panic-stricken where the reason 
would find no cause for alarm. 
The reason, for instance, deals 
with the concepts of “time” and 
“space,” and whether they involve 


millions or only thousands of miles 
or years is of comparatively little 
moment, whereas the imagination 
is dismayed if the scale be changed, 


say, from 10,000 to 10,000,000. 
Many a man has abandoned Chris- 
tianity and theism for no better 
reason than that the special crea- 
tion of man seemed plausible in an 
astronomic system that made the 
earth the center of the universe, 
but that now the earth’s compara- 
tive insignificance in space seems 
to involve man’s insignificance in 
the cosmic plan. Even _ philos- 
ophers are not immune from this 
danger. Some of them affect to 
find divine personality and infinity 
incompatible. Hamilton said that 
the combination is inconceivable. 
It can be conceived; it cannot be 
imagined. The real difficulty is 
that, when we speak of God as at 
once personal and infinite, the 
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imagination insensibly smuggles in 
the figment of the magnified head 
of some big business sitting at a 
desk and attempting to superintend 
a multiplicity of details that 
eventually becomes _ staggering. 
Again, personal survival after 
death is fraught with insuperable 
difficulties to one who allows the 
imaginative faculty to predom- 
inate, but it is a little surprising to 
find a veteran metaphysician like 
Alexander Fraser gravely query- 
ing: “How can endless personal 
existence be reconciled with a 
sense of personal identity? It is 
difficult for a grown man to iden- 
tify himself with the new-born babe 
he once was;—how is this difficulty 
increased when the person has be- 
come millions of years old?” 

Why is it that for many people 
evolution means the denial of crea- 
tion and of every spiritual concep- 
tion of the universe? It is because 


they allow analogy, which is only 
a corroborative argument at best, 
to run riot with the imagination. 
Evolution operates to a_ certain 
observable extent in the world of 


life. Why, questions the imagina- 
tion, interrupt the process at any 
point in the circuit, even when it 
comes to man? Why not extend it 
further and make it bridge over the 
gap between inanimate and an- 
imate nature? Why not make it 
the universal agent? Why lug in 
catastrophism, in which category 
Huxley includes creation, at all? It 
would be so much more com- 
fortable to picture the mechanism 
of the cosmos as simple and uni- 
form, in Chesterton’s phrase, as 
the works of a clock. 

Of course, theologians are not 
the only ones to perceive the laxity 
that prevails in the thinking of a 
world that has not yet begun to 
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form a synthesis of the manifold 
knowledge it has recently acquired, 
and that deals so far with ap- 
parently unrelated forces that 
Henry Adams rechristened the 
Universe a “Pluriverse.” Sir Oliver 
Lodge pondered for a long time 
over the strange reluctance of 
physical scientists to admit vital- 
ism as a distinct force. He finally 
concluded that it came from noth- 
ing more than the tendency, so 
well diagnosed by Newman, for a 
profession to be governed by its 
professional postulates even in 
extra-professional matters. 

“It has gradually dawned on 
me,” he writes in Life and Matter, 
“that the reason why philosophers 
who are well acquainted with phys- 
ical or dynamic science are apt to 
fall into the error of supposing that 
mental and vital interference with 
the world is impossible, is because 
all such interference is naturally 
and necessarily excluded from 
scientific methods and _ treatises. 
...+In_ text-books of dynamics 
and in treatises of natural philos- 
ophy that is a perfectly legitimate 
procedure; but when, later on, we 
come to philosophize, and to deal 
with the world as a whole, we must 
forget the ingrained habit of 
abstraction, and must remember 
that for a complete treatment noth- 
ing must be permanently ignored.” 


Conservatism a Scientific Attitude. 


“Conservatism” has been used so 
much as a term of reproach that 
men now fear its stigma almost as 
much as that of “reaction” or “ob- 
scurantism.” “Progressivism” has, 
on the contrary, been so exalted 
that a spirit of receptiveness for 
new ideas has come in many minds 
to connote nothing less than un- 
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selfish and uncompromising devo- 
tion to truth. Which only illus- 
trates how right Archbishop 
Trench was in his observation that 
“sometimes words with no fault of 
theirs will yet draw some error in 
their train; and of that error will 
afterwards prove the most ef- 
fectual bulwark and shield.” It 
would certainly not be difficult to 
show that, even in science, pre- 
cipitateness in embracing new 
systems and theories has been 
productive of at least as much 
error and harm as can be charged 
against hesitation and _ caution. 
And the danger involved in pre- 
mature action increases as_ the 
science departs more and more 
from the experimental character 
and includes the deductive el- 
ement. When it becomes mainly 


deductive, an attitude of vigilance 
against innovation comes to be in- 


creasingly important. The science 
of government in a constitutional 
republic is of this order. The con- 
stitution defines its organic laws 
as far as possible beforehand, when 
reason can make its deductions un- 
biased by passion, and when the 
operation of opportunism, prej- 
udice, and panic is at a minimum. 
Emergencies arise that the framers 
did not contemplate, and perhaps 
an executive reaps a temporary ad- 
vantage, as in the acquirement of 
the Philippines with us, but at the 
possible cost of the original type of 
government. Progress has been 
made in one sense, but, in another, 
retrogression has set in. 

Let us now suppose a constitu- 
tion framed by an inerrant law- 
maker. That is merely a_ hy- 
pothetical case from the civil point 
of view, but it states the exact 
premises of the problem with 
which Catholic theology deals. 
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The conservative attitude then be- 
comes paramount, orthodoxy lit- 
erally the rule of right thinking, 
the preservation of type the main 
preoccupation. When we compare 
the Catholic Church with even a 
young constitutional government 
like ours, where we have already 
so far departed from organic prin- 
ciples as to have annexed foreign 
peoples and to be on the brink of 
real bureaucratic control, it be- 
comes a matter of amazement that 
the Church has met emergencies as 
conflicting as Gnosticism and 
Agnosticism, Manicheism and 
Pelagianism, Monarchism, Feudal- 
ism, and Democracy without sac- 
rificing her identity to any of them. 
Progress with the world consists in 
relinquishing one type for another. 
The Church has progressed, but 
along absolutely the same line. 
Then, too, we sometimes forget 
that certain virtues are as essential 
for right thinking as for right liv- 
ing. Of course, many people will 
dissent from this, and say that the 
thinker enjoys universal emancipa- 
tion. But in that case, he would 
have to cease, first of all, to be a 
man. Psychologically our much- 
vaunted radicalism in_ religion 
means nothing more than intellec- 
tual impatience. It is typified, not 
so much by Leacock’s horseman 
that jumped on his steed and rode 
off in all directions at once, as by 
Buckingham’s character, as Scott 
draws it for us in Peveril of the 
Peak, tremendously concerned 
about carrying through some 
intrigue to-day, and to-morrow 
unable to remember what caprice 
he was trying to satisfy. Morally 
it is on a level with the perfidy of 
a son who has been convinced of 
his father’s integrity by years of 
association, and suddenly allows 
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his belief to be upset by a malicious 
rumor. Constancy of mind is a 
necessary correlative of the sacred- 
ness of truth. Intellectual humility 
is another. The modern mind only 
patronizes truth. The highest 
boast of the learned world to-day 
is intellectual candor. But that is 
not the full measure of our homage 
to it. It is only within the Church 
that we find that further manifes- 
tation of reverence—intellectual 
humility. “The search for truth,” 
Newman wrote in the Develop- 
ment, “is not the gratification of 
curiosity; its attainment has noth- 
ing of the excitement of a dis- 
covery; the mind is below truth, 
not above it, and is bound, not to 
descant upon it, but to venerate it.” 

There is, moreover, a reason for 
conservatism as part of the Cath- 
olic thinker’s panoply that does 
not exist in the case of an agnostic. 


The agnostic or rationalist does not 


embrace a system as a whole. No 
reflective mind, for instance, 
makes a profession of faith in 
Socialism and then accepts its 
single tenets indiscriminately. It 
tests each doctrine individually, 
and admits or rejects each accord- 
ing to the credibility of its mo- 
tives. The logic of the believer’s 
position towards Christianity is the 
exact opposite. Here, as Newman 
points out, in his University ser- 
mon on “The Theory of Develop- 
ments in Religious Doctrine,” “one 
thing alone has to be impressed on 
us by Scripture, the Catholic idea, 
and in it they are all included.” 
Christianity, by the nature of the 
case, must stand or fall as a whole. 


Process versus Content. 


One of the corollaries of Hegel’s 
philosophy that the ultimate 
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reality is to be conceived in terms 
of “becoming” rather than of 
“being” and that truth, conse- 
quently, is in a state of continual 
flux, is that the meaning of history 
is to be sought not in the intrinsic 
import of any or all of its phenom- 
ena but in the process by which 
one leads up to another. It was a 
very pregnant idea. Scholarship 
took it up, and no one can deny 
that it has proved prolific. But it 
has also proved an immense source 
of fallacy, as any other system 
must that wishes to apply its 
method with absolute uniformity 
and without recognizing due limita- 
tions. Biblical critics applied the 
method to the study of Judaism, 
and reduced the Old Dispensation 
to a mere resultant of already 
existing forces on the Hebrew 
character. All that had before 
been attributed to Revelation was 
shown to have preéxisted in 
slightly different form in Assyria, 
Babylonia, or Egypt. Christianity 
was submitted to the same treat- 
ment and was shown to be 
similarly eclectic. Biologists, after 
Johann Miiller, laid hold of the 
method and answered the question, 
“What is man?” by referring to 
embryology and showing how the 
life history of the human fetus re- 
capitulates the story of the race’s 
development from the simplest 
unicellular life to that of the ver- 
tebrate. And now psychologists 
tell us that they can explain the 
highest spiritual phenomena, in- 
cluding religion and worship, by 
analyzing dreams, which reveal a 
typically infantile psychology, and 
that, again, the history of the 
individual recapitulates the history 
of the race from crude totemism 
and taboo to the mysticism of St. 
Francis and St. Teresa. 
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What more, it may be asked, can 
be desired of scholarship than to 
see everything thus reduced to 
its simplest terms and all mystery 
and metaphysics explained away? 
Nothing, answered the typical 
young man of thirty or forty years 
ago. But, like Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére, he could say later on: “I have 
reflected since, and have realized 
that such scholarship passed by 
the real question and, without 
ceasing to be scholarship, failed 
entirely to touch the heart of 
things.” 

There is the whole issue, as be- 
tween modern scholarship taken 
collectively and the well-balanced 
thinker who does not wish to ap- 
proach the problem as a physicist, 
or as a biologist, or as a psychol- 
ogist, but as man. It is a real 
scholarship, but it does not touch 
the heart of things. It concerns 


itself with the process, whereas the 
human mind is congenitally in- 


terested in the content. The sci- 
entist’s preoccupation is above all 
in the perfect concatenation of his 
data, but the layman’s inalienable 
preoccupation is rather with the 
unknown quantity that lies outside 
the scientist’s series. With this 
the scientist, as such, has no con- 
cern. “A phenomenon is_ ex- 
plained,” said Huxley, “when it is 
shown to be a case of some general 
law of Nature; but the super- 
natural imposition of the Creator 
can, by the nature of the case, ex- 
emplify no law, and if species have 
really arisen in this way, it is 
absurd to attempt to discuss their 
origin”—of course, he should have 
added, as mere scientists. 

From this follow two very im- 
portant and logical corollaries: 
first, that philosophy and science, 
occupying different planes, are not 
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mutually contradictory; and, sec- 
ond, that the apologist’s function 
is not to rewrite science but to sup- 
plement it. 

Of course, opposition may and 
does arise, but it does not arise 
from any objective incongruity but 
from the very natural difficulty of 
defining a twofold jurisdiction in 
the same field. The psychologist 
and the biologist, for example, deal 
largely with the same set of 
phenomena, but certainly biology 
and psychology are not hostile sci- 
ences, even though the psychol- 
ogist’s synthesis and the biologist’s 
synthesis are entirely different. 
Furthermore, there is no danger of 
collision in the future, even sup- 
posing that biologists, by refine- 
ment of method and perfection of 
instruments, can explore the phys- 
iological processes underlying con- 
sciousness and cognition much 
farther than we can at present 
prophesy. “Were our minds and 
senses so expanded, strengthened 
and illuminated,” Tyndall declared 
in his address on the “Scientific 
Limit of the Imagination,” “as to 
enable us to see and feel the very 
molecules of the brain; were we 
capable of following all their mo- 
tions, all their groupings, all their 
electric discharges, if such there 
be; and were we intimately ac- 
quainted with the corresponding 
state of thought and feeling, we 
should be as far as ever from the 
solution of the problem: ‘How are 
these physical processes connected 
with the facts of consciousness?” 
The chasm between the two classes 
of phenomena would still remain 
intellectually impassable. Let the 
consciousness of love, for example, 
be associated with a right-handed 
spiral motion of the molecules of 
the brain, and the consciousness of 
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hate with a left-handed spiral mo- 
tion. We should then know when 
we love that the motion is in one 
direction, and when we hate that 
the motion is in the other; but the 
‘Why?’ would remain as unan- 
swerable as before.” 

Secondly, the apologist’s func- 
tion is not to rewrite science, but 
to supplement it. We sometimes 
speak as if Catholic, or Christian, 
scientists were the great desidera- 
tum. Certainly it would be de- 
sirable, for obvious reasons. But, 
at the same time, it is very doubt- 
ful what the difference in net re- 
sults would be if Mendel had been 
a Protestant, for example, and 
Pasteur an agnostic. And we 


know that, but for purely extrinsic 
considerations, Newman, speaking 
as president of the Irish Univer- 
sity, could see no reason “why the 
chair of Astronomy in a Catholic 
University should not be filled by a 


La Place, or that of Physics by a 
Humboldt.” 

The paramount need is not for 
more Pasteurs and Mendels, but 
for Newmans and De Maistres, 
Brunetiéres and Chestertons—men 
to mediate authoritatively between 
the scientist and the theologian. 
From the extraordinary endow- 
ments which such a position de- 
mands there must, in the nature of 
the case, be comparatively few who 
can fill it satisfactorily. It requires 
thorough familiarity with the de- 
velopments of science and profound 
understanding of Christian philos- 
ophy. This is a difficult réle to 
carry out consistently. The scholar 
who is perfectly acquainted with a 
Science tends also to adopt the 
postulates and prejudices of that 
science; or else he is not an adept, 
and then the correctness of his 
Philosophical principles will not 
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protect him from error in applying 
them. 

Another difficulty arises from 
the fact that apologetics deal with 
the borderland between science 
and philosophy, and in this in- 
stance the border is not a plain line 
of demarcation, but most often a 
vanishing point or penumbra. The 
freedom of the will, for instance, is 
a perfectly obvious conclusion as 
the problem is approached by 
the theologian and the rational 
psychologist. On the other hand, 
the case for determinism seems 
convincing to the physicist. Only 
a thinker like W. G. Ward is fitted 
to traverse the middle ground be- 
tween the two successfully and 
show each side the terms on which 
they can agree. Again, to anyone 
who accepts as evident the pos- 
tulates on which man’s whole 
moral and intellectual life pro- 
ceeds, the existence of a Creator 
and Legislator is clear as daylight; 
whereas, in the investigations of 
the geologist and biologist, natural- 
ism makes a good working hypoth- 
esis. Men of the caliber of Thomas 
Dwight and Robert Flint are re- 
quired to act as mediators between 
the disputants. Or, again, the op- 
erations of grace constitute an 
economy whose laws can be traced 
and verified as beautifully as the 
operations of nature, but the 
schools that cultivate the two sci- 
ences use language and methods 
so different that only minds like 
that of Cardinal Newman are qual- 
ified to make a sound synthesis 
and formulate axioms as unexcep- 
tionable to both parties as his fa- 
mous formula for reconciling the 
natural and supernatural interpre- 
tations of history: “What is his- 
torically human can be doctrinally 
divine.” 





HEARING YOUR NAME. 


By EvizaBetH S. Royce. 


HEARING your name, O Lover of the World, 
Hearing your name, O Hope of Humankind, 

From out the struggle terrible and blind, 

Hearing your name, we come with banners furled. 


Hearing your name, O Shepherd of the Sheep, 
Hearing your name, O Seeker of the Lost, 

From broken dreams and slumbers passion-tossed, 
Hearing your name, we come for quiet sleep. 


Hearing your name, O Ruler of the Heart, 
Hearing your name, O Child of Mary born, 
From hate and lust and pettiness and scorn, 
Hearing your name, we would at length depart. 


Hearing your name, O Son of God come down, 
Hearing your name, O Counselor of Peace, 
From stringent life and undeserved release, 
Hearing your name, we come to kiss your crown. 


Hearing your name, O Word made Manifest, 
Hearing your name, O Beautiful and True, 
From easy godlings still we turn to you, 

Owning your claim, O Crucified and Blest. 
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By L. J. S. Woop. 


NCE, some years ago, I listened, 
after lunch at a hotel in Rome, 

to an impromptu sermon from an 
American priest, prelate, now 
bishop, always missionary. By ac- 
cident I started him on his subject, 
the preaching of the Gospel, at 
home and abroad, everywhere and 
always, to those who have not 
heard, or hearing have not under- 
stood, missions in fact. Earnestly 
he ran over in summary the many 
great phenomena of the work of 
Holy Church, from the codification 
of canon law and the then pro- 
posed unification of catechetical 
teaching, to the wonderful Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congresses; 
but all these he thrust home, were 
but a part of the one great work, 
which is “Going therefore teach ye 
all nations,”—missions, in fact, at 
home and abroad, everywhere and 
always, in the specialized vocations 
of the select, in the example, silent 
or speaking, in the daily life of all. 
The Missionary Exhibition is a 
part of the Holy Year. It is not an 
integral part, for the Holy Year, the 
Jubilee, requires nothing to in- 
tegrate it, it is complete in itself, in 
its exterior form as in its interior 
spiritual favors. There is no men- 
tion of the Missionary Exhibition 
in the Bull of Proclamation given 
from St. Peter’s on May 29th last, 
there is no need or place for such 
mention. But in the invitation 
with which the Bull closes Pope 
Pius XI. tells us of that Rome to 
which he invites us—the Rome in 
which residents as well as those 


who live far off can be and surely 
with all their brethren next year 
will be pilgrims: “The City which 
the Savior of men chose to be the 
center of religion and the perpetual 
see of His Vicar, the City whence 
flow the purest fountains of holy 
doctrine and celestial pardon. Here 
are awaiting you the good wishes 
of the common Father of you all, 
loved by you and loving you. Here 
you will find open to you the most 
ancient burial places, the sep- 
ulchers of the Princes of the 
Apostles, the venerated relics of 
the glorious Martyrs, the temples 
which throughout the ages have 
been built in honor of God and of 
the Saints. .. .” 

Pope Pius XI. speaks of the 
tomb of Peter. From that tomb 
emerges, insistent, triumphant, but 
still appealing, the Missionary Ex- 
hibition. 

Every week, for some time past 
now, Pius XI. has paid a visit to 
the slowly growing’ exhibition, 
noting progress and urging in- 
creased effort, to which the en- 
couragement and hope of the 
Father is unfailing incentive for 
the children working there. He 
comes down directly from _ the 
Vatican through the Braccio Nuovo, 
the cross building separating the 
Cortile of the Belvedere, which 
backs the more intimate premises 
of the Vatican, from the Gardens of 
the Pigna where some of the pavil- 
ions of the Missionary Exhibition 
are located. From the Braccio 
Nuovo he will come down straight 
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to the central pavilion hall for the 
solemn inauguration on December 
21st. 

The Pope needs no reminder of 
the work of the Church, of mis- 
sions and all that that word 
means; it is in his thoughts every 
day, in the long audiences he gives 
to cardinals and others working 
here, to bishops, Apostolic vicars 
and prefects bringing their reports 
of work done in far-off lands. But 
we, who do not live in the Vatican, 
in the heart itself, when we go to 
the Missionary Exhibition, shall 
not go straight down; we at first 
shall have to go round, which little 
journey will give us welcome, if 
not calculated, opportunity to 
think. It is the same little journey 
that we take now when we go to 
see the museums, the galleries, the 
Sistine Chapel, and the other treas- 
ures of the Vatican. Once we used 
to go in more directly, by the 
Bronze Doors; for some years now 
we have gone round—by that illu- 
minatingly entitled road, the Via 
delle Fondamenta. “The road of 
the Foundations”—there we have 
it; just what the work of the mis- 
sions is in and to the Church: “Go 
ye and teach.” 

The Providence of Almighty God 
uses for its divine ends human 
means; and if it is not for us to 
adjudicate on the directness of His 
purpose in each earthly thing we 
see,—for His Eternal vision may 
see something nineteen hundred 
and twenty-five years hence,—we 
can at any rate rejoice in little 
things that are vouchsafed to us. 
In the Year of Jubilee we shall be 
able to rejoice in the Royal Com- 
missioner, civil ruler of the city, 
and his dispositions for the Roman 
trams. Years ago, in the early 
days of the rule of one Nathan over 
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Rome, there arose one morning 
under the walls of the Vatican, 
directly under the windows of the 
Pope’s own apartments, a black 
flag, flaunting the defiance of the 
Free Thought Association, which 
named itself after the apostate 
monk Giordano Bruno, to the in- 
junction, “Go ye and teach,” given 
to St. Peter and the Church. 

We shall see that flag no longer 
as we go on our pilgrimage. It has 
so happened that the Roman tram, 
in making a new and more con- 
venient way to St. Peter’s, has 
made it necessary to demolish a 
few old houses by the Porta 
Angelica, among them that into 
which the Giordano Bruno Associa- 
tion thrust itself. So, to enter the 
piazza where the two colonnades 
stretch out welcoming arms to em- 
brace all the world, we shall not 
now be irritated at the oufrage to 
Christ’s Vicar. That is just a little 
sign, among the many seen of late, 
that the Catholics of Italy, and of 
the world when they come to Italy, 
can enjoy their heritage in peace. 

So some morning we will start 
on our pilgrimage—and saying 
morning, let us plan out a day. If 
we come from abroad, and if we 
have the time and the health and 
are not otherwise legitimately 
prevented (in which case au- 
thorized confessors here have dis- 
pensing faculties to accommodate 
our duties to our circumstances 
and our good will), we shall gain 
our Jubilee Indulgences by ten 
visits to the patriarchal basilicas. 
That is, we shall pray for the in- 
tentions of the Holy Father in St. 
Peter’s, St. Mary Major’s, St. John 
Lateran, and St. Paul outside the 
Walls. All four churches must be 
visited on one day; then we can g0 
again next day or miss a day or 
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days. And we are allowed to adopt 
the ecclesiastical, if it is more con- 
venient than the ordinary day; 
reckoning, that is, from First Ves- 
pers of one day to sunset on the 
next. And if we have to depend on 
the ordinary means of transit, the 
comfortable but sometimes incon- 
veniently crowded Roman tram, 
we may take the opportunity to 
dovetail the two classes of days 
thus granted us. 

For instance, St. Paul’s being, as 
its name indicates, some distance 
off, we may visit in the morning of 
an ordinary day the three basilicas 
within the Walls, closing that 
day’s duty at St. Paul’s in the 
early afternoon. Then, after an 
interval, which may even be long 
enough for the twenty-five minute 
walk or shorter drive to the Tre 
Fontane, the place of St. Paul’s 
actual martyrdom, we may begin 
the next day, in ecclesiastical reck- 
oning, at St. Paul’s after First Ves- 
pers there. So we may be the next 
morning at St. Peter’s—and the 
piazza, colonnades, fountains, and 
ascending steps to the basilica are 
mystically impressive in the early 
half light, as is the blaze of risen 
sun that greets us as we come out 
after Mass. After coffee and rolls 
in the piazza we may go on our 
way round to the exhibition, leav- 
ing St. Mary Major’s and St. John 
Lateran for the early afternoon. 
Or, again, we may be at the Lat- 
eran early and see the first rays of 
sunlight playing on Frascati and 
the Alban Hills, then go to St. Mary 
Major’s and St. Peter’s, and then to 
the exhibition, with the happy con- 
sciousness of four visits paid. 

The choice of route will depend 
on many things: where we may 
happen to be living, the time of 
year, the feast of the day, the 
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fullness of the tram in one direc- 
tion and the places available in 
another, or perhaps the organized 
itinerary of the pilgrimage. In any 
case, let us find time to kneel by 
the Confessio, the place where St. 
Peter rests, as the first stage in our 
journey round. 

There is the Center, the Rock, 
upon which Our Lord built His 
Church, and whoever named the 
Road of the Foundations named 
well. On our left, as we come out 
of the basilica, there is the Vatican, 
the Supreme Pontiff; on our right, 
there is the new Museum of St. 
Peter’s, in which are being 
collected and arranged erstwhile 
scattered records of the basilica— 
of the place, that is, where lives the 
story of the Church from the 
martyrdom of the first Pope there, 
June 29, a. p. 67, to the opening 
of the Holy Door, December 24, 
1924; there is the Holy Office, bul- 


wark of the Faith (just behind it 
the Oratory of St. Peter, the gift of 
the Knights of Columbus to the 


Church in 1924). As we go round, 
we pass the residence of the 
guardian cardinal archpriest of the 
basilica; boys from the Minor 
Roman Seminary tell us of Rome’s 
priests to be; colored students and 
priests from a little house and 
church adjoining, of the Church in 
Ethiopia. 

And this is what Rome stands 
for objectively: to put before our 
eyes at once vast distances and a 
thousand differences and_ their 
complete and perpetual union. If 
we have time some morning we 
might spend ten minutes at the 
door of the Gregorian or Prop- 
aganda University and see the 
priests to be, the missionaries, of 
all the peoples of the world, going 
in to study the one unchanging 
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truth. And all the way, as we go 
on our little journey round, down 
under our eyes over the railings on 
our right the Rock is with us, the 
foundations, the outward evidence 
which the human genius of about 
five hundred years ago, lit by 
Peter’s Faith, blessed and _ en- 
couraged by his then successor, 
placed there for us to ponder over: 
foundations, solidity in stone, rock 
of the building of the church in 
which rests the Rock itself on 
which “I will build My Church. 
And the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” 

So, in all our sojourn here, Peter 
is with us. It is with the God- 
given “Whatsoever thou shalt 
loose” that his successor has called 
us, opening in the Year of Jubilee 
the treasure house of Holy Church, 
and it is with the mission given 
him, “Go ye and teach,” that he 


leads us up the road to the exhibi- 
tion. And what that means for the 
Church and for ourselves Peter of 
to-day has outlined for us in the 
great Encyclical, Ubi arcano Dei, of 
Christmas, 1922, speaking of the 
work of the Church, its priests, and 


especially the religious families 
who, “under the impulse of Divine 
charity, preaching the Gospel for 
the salvation of souls on the mis- 
sions, have laid down their lives, 
expanding by their death the con- 
fines of the Kingdom of Christ by 
the propagation of unity of faith 
and of Christian brotherhood.” 
“Recall,” he said to the bishops, 
“to the minds of the faithful that, 
when they take part in your work 
and that of your clergy in carrying 
abroad the knowledge of Christ 
and teaching the lesson of love 
publicly and privately, then they 
are indeed worthy of being hailed 
as a ‘chosen generation, a kingly 
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priesthood, a holy nation, a pur- 
chased people,’ that then indeed 
they will be most closely united 
with Us and with Christ in prop- 
agating and installing the King- 
dom of Christ by their effort and 
zeal, then they will have well 
deserved the common peace among 
men”—the Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ, that is, the 
foundation which Peter’s successor 
of to-day sees so clearly is the one 
need of the world. 

That is a useful thought to have 
in our minds as we turn to the left 
from the Road of the Foundations 
up the straight road—I do not 
know whether it has a name; shall 
we say “of Development, of 
Achievement”?—on the right of 
which is the massive gray bulk of 
the Vatican, on the left the 
Gardens, with the Missionary Ex- 
hibition half in one, half in the 
other. And the thought will be 
more appealing, more inciting, 
when we come back down the road, 
having seen what “Go ye and 
teach” has done and is doing, and 
putting it to ourselves straight that 
we, too, must do our bit. There is 
no actual mention in the Bull of 
Proclamation of the Holy Year of 
acts of almsgiving customary in 
the gaining of the Indulgence, but 
the Missionary Exhibition is there 
in front of us, and Pope Pius XI. 
has told us how we may earn the 
title of a “chosen people.” 

The actual entrance to the 
premises of the exhibition is half- 
way up on the left, the Gardens 
side, and we shall go in there. But 
we shall do well not to linger there 
but pass straight up to the top and 
cross to the right, the Vatican side, 
the Garden of the Pigna. For there 
the exhibition gives us opportunity 
of beginning at the beginning. The 
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first thing we see in the first pavil- 
ion we enter is Palestine, in raised 
outline plan, and for our mind’s 
eye, if it has not occurred to the 
authorities to write the words, the 
message, “Go ye and teach.” That, 
the divine beginning, has, as is 
right, a pavilion to itself. From it 
we pass on through the history of 
the centuries of struggle, sacrifice, 
and progress up to recent times. 

The story is told here in writing 
and picture; there are books, doc- 
uments, maps, records of every 
kind, unfolding for the studious, 
illustrating summarily for those 
whose time limits them to a pan- 
oramic view, the advance into the 
unknown, the beginnings, the de- 
velopment, the achievement, from 
the one pioneer perhaps to the 
hundred present workers, from the 
first convert to the thousands of 
catechumens, native priests, and 
nuns. The story here told in statis- 
tics and in pictures the actual ex- 
hibits will make for us later a liv- 
ing thing. A pavilion on our way 
tells us everything the Church’s 
record holds of the story of 
martyrs and saints among her mis- 
sionaries; there may be a mo- 
mentary shudder at the pictured 
suffering, but that will give place 
to remembrance of the glory that 
is theirs; and if there can hardly 
be a chapel on the spot at which to 
pray, we can surely learn at which 
of Rome’s many churches each is 
venerated. 

Another pavilion gives further 
introduction to the exhibits side, 
with ethnographical illustrated rec- 
ord of the peoples of the far-off 
lands, their antiquities, lives, cus- 
. toms, and the religious practices 
and feelings into which the Gospel 
message has now penetrated. For 
the general summarized statistical 
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representation of the missions, spe- 
cial place has had to be found 
in the Vatican museums, those to 
which there is entrance direct from 
the Garden of the Pigna. And 
here is grouped the record of the 
scientific work in missionary coun- 
tries—India, for instance, China, 
Syria, the Philippines—all the civi- 
lizing work seen in museums, ob- 
servatories, universities, and other 
establishments of learning. 

Here, too, will be found the rec- 
ord—not the exhibits, for, though 
there was desire to send such, they 
would have required another ex- 
hibition—of the vast work of the 
many associations—the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, the Holy Child- 
hood, and so many others—which 
devote themselves to the help of 
the missions, with provision of 
either funds or vestments and all 
necessaries. There are two central 
pavilions in the round of those in 


the Pigna: one the reception hall, 
to which Pope Pius XI. will come 
down from the Vatican through the 
Braccio Nuovo for the inaugura- 
tion; the other, the library. On 
this side also are the first two pavil- 
ions of the second part of the ex- 


hibition, that of the _ exhibits 
proper. These show us America; 
Asia, Africa and Oceania are on 
the other side, in the Vatican 
Gardens, where also is the special 
pavilion showing the medical ex- 
hibit, the sicknesses which the mis- 
sionaries have to face and combat, 
for their people and themselves, 
and not always successfully, in 
those far-off lands. 

The vast and infinitely varied 
array of exhibits will be seen by 
thousands, but it is impossible that 
the story of them ever be told in 
full. Here in Rome always, and 
more than ever in this Holy Year, 
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the imagination, the mind’s eye, is 
the pilgrim’s first requisite. Just 
as the Road of the Foundations can 
bring Peter before our eyes, just as 
in the raised outline picture of the 
Holy Land we can see Our Lord 
Himself giving him the message, so 
each exhibit in each pavilion can 
show us a picture of a far-off toiler 
and the message coming to him 
that he is to tell Rome of his work. 

Up to a year or two ago there 
was a country lane—nor has it yet 
quite lost its character—on the 
Aventine, leading by Sta Sabina, 
S. Alessio, and the home of the 
Knights of Malta—military mis- 
sionaries these, too—to St. Anselm, 
where you could spend a quiet mo- 
ment in the purest air of Rome 
watching the quiet labor of an old- 
fashioned ropewalk: a boy at a 
slow-turning wheel, a drip of 
water, the slow march of two gray- 
beards under whose hands curling 
threads form themselves into a 
united and uniting line. No such 
easy process has been that by 
which the far-off daughters are 
now showing us in outward object 
their union with their Mother 
Rome. One reads of cases of ex- 
hibits from regions so inaccessible 
that porterage failed, was doubled, 
failed, and only when it was again 
twice doubled was the long journey 
started. Floods in two continents, 
earthquake and war, seemed to 
preclude possibility of getting some 
cases of exhibits here at all, yet the 
missionary workers here are con- 
fident that all will be in order by 
the appointed date—if only the 
authorities will give them room. 
And the daily trail of loaded 
wagons passing round the founda- 
tions up the long straight road 
seems to assure it. 


Room is the problem now. 
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When the word was issued, “Send 
the story of your mission in ex- 
hibits to the Vatican,” it was meant 
that this should be a unique ex- 
hibition—as, indeed, it must and 
will be. But until the objective re- 
sponse arrived, it is doubtful 
whether the authorities here fully 
realized the vast and varied nature 
and extent of the multiple organi- 
zation which had been called in. 
Now it is a case of utilizing every 
inch of space, but that very neces- 
sity carries the advantage of 
throwing before the eye mass on 
the one hand, combined on the 
other with the extraordinarily con- 
trasting variety of four continents 
and every clime. 

And over it all Peter broods. 
Thirteen years ago I used to 
wander about a plain by Tiber’s 
bank, watching, first the slow 
growth, then the gradual slither 
into nothingness, of an exhibition 
which might have been a pleasant, 
harmless, commemorative show, 
but was foredoomed to failure by 
the label which the anticlericalism 
of those days daubed on its incep- 
tion. On the other side of it and 
over it I saw Peter, the great dome 
and cross, brooding sadly morning 
and evening as those clever Italian 
artificers came and went. Times 
have changed, thank God. To-mor- 
row we shall pass round, pass 
up, and enter another exhibition. 
Mazed by accumulated and almost 
unrealizably varied sensations, of 
record in picture and in writing, 
of tangible evidence of the life of 
the “teacher” and the life—mate- 
rial and now spiritual, too—of the 
taught; with a brain whirling from 
the canoe and showshoe of the 
frozen North to the adaptation of 
the head-hunting theories in Bor- 
neo to Christianity, we shall 
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wander through a collection of im- 
mobile Buddhas, under the floating 
grin of a Chinese dragon, hard by 
the minature dwelling place of a 
native family and the miniature 
dwelling place of Christ, into a 
room... . It is walled with glass 
through which, on the right, the 
smile of sun on Monte Mario re- 
minds us of old days, of the last 
halt there of princes and armed 
hosts and retinues on their way to 
pay homage to their spiritual 
sovereign, presage that a certain 
building we can also see up there, 
boasting pin-prick to the Faith, 
shall not “prevail”—nor can it ever 
if, with the “Go and teach” taking 
living force in us, we, too, as mis- 
sionaries, do our duty. And on the 
left, over that sunken garden where 
horticulture outlines papal arms, 
where Pope after Pope has paced 
his limited domain, Peter, the 
great dome and cross, broods 
dominant, but smiling now. It is 
a room in which to linger. 

The Missionary Exhibition is 
objective evidence of an epochal 
moment in the history of the mis- 
sions. By the Motu Proprio, Ro- 
manorum Pontificum, of May 3, 
1922, Pius XI. carried to actuality 
the initiative which had been in 
the mind of his predecessor, estab- 
lishing Rome as the administrative 
center of all the missionary activity 
of the Church, the work of the 
Propagation of the Faith. The 
great record of Lyons and Paris re- 
mains the glory of the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church, but the 
headquarters are now at the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda. It is 
their natural place. It is a natural, 
inevitable development of the day, 
a sign of the Church’s progress, 
keeping pace with, accommodating 
itself to, and drawing advantage 
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from, the progress of the outside 
world. An objective sign of this 
development is the Missionary Ex- 
hibition. It would not be complete 
for us unless we saw Peter from 
that glass-walled room. 

For the United States it has spe- 
cial significance. “What shall We 
see in fifty, in a hundred years?” 
said Pius XI. to the two American 
Cardinals last April; and next day, 
kneeling in St. Peter’s, in the 
chapel of St. Petronilla, Patron 
Saint of France, as the Dean of the 
Sacred College said the prayer Su- 
per creatos Cardinales over them, 
they may well have realized the 
share they were taking over from 
the Eldest Daughter, on behalf of 
their country, of whose merits, as 
of his hopes founded on _ those 
merits, the common Father had 
told them the day before, of the 
world “Propagation” in those 
years to come. 

Indeed, America has already 
started on the road. She is now 
years past the stage during which 
she was a “missionary” country in 
the canonical sense; she has passed 
from the accepting to the giving, 
the providing sense, in the terms of 
the Propagation of the Faith; she 
has now come to be “missionary” 
in the full working sense of the 
word. She has her place, her own 
place, in China, with her mis- 
sionary priests and her self-sac- 
rificing women, and she has her 
place in the exhibition, too. One 
of the things Peter is smiling down 
on is the coming of age of the 
United States. One of the privileges 
of American Catholic pilgrims for 
the Holy Year will be to smile 
back; and of their children and 
children’s children to do so even 
more happily and proudly “in fifty 


or a hundred years.” 
Rome, December 1, 1924. 





A SOUL AT THE CROSSROADS. 


By Carouine E. MacGILux. 


EVER, in all his clerical life, 
had Paul Donwell found him- 
self face to face with a more trying 
duty. He had been requested, and 
under the circumstances the re- 
quest was equivalent to an order, 
to call upon John Mellen, a resident 
of the district wherein St. Jude’s 
was situated. In no sense could 
John Mellen be called a _ parish- 
ioner. He had never been inside 
St. Jude’s, he had never contrib- 
uted to any parish expense, and, 
most conclusive of all, he had en- 
couraged his two oldest children to 
*vert to Rome, and had seen them 
married in the local Roman parish 
church, St. Joseph’s. His wife 
came to St. Jude’s irregularly, and 
claimed to have been confirmed in 
the Irish Church in her girlhood. 
She had presented her children for 
baptism, mostly in their babyhood, 
and they had been very irregular 
members of St. Jude’s Sunday 
school thereafter, the kind who are 
strong about Christmas and Easter, 
conspicuous for their absence the 
rest of the year. So far as anyone 
could discover, Mrs. Mellen never 
received the Sacrament in _ St. 
Jude’s, in spite of her somewhat 
evasively uttered claims. One of 
the children, according to the rec- 
ords, had been confirmed. 

Now, when her husband was 
near death, Mrs. Mellen was urgent 
in her demands that he be visited 
by one of the clergy of St. Jude’s, 
although there was no evidence 
whatever that the man desired it, 
on the contrary much to show that 


he did not. In his youth in Ireland 
he had been a member of the Ro- 
man communion, and his action in 
regard to his elder children would 
seem to show that he still con- 
sidered himself subject to that 
Church. But his wife was per- 
sistent, and managed so effectively 
to engage the feelings of the Sisters 
who did parish work in_ that 
district, that they induced Dr. 
Bladens to commission his curate 
to see the man. It was a bad busi- 
ness, Paul felt, a bad business. He 
did not relish getting mixed up in 
any controversy over the man with 
a Roman priest, he was no fighter 
when it came to that, none at all. 
Wythe, the senior curate, was the 
fire eater, when Rome was men- 
tioned, not he. Moreover, from 
what Sister Ruth let out, upon 
rather close questioning, the real 
crux of the matter was not the 
man’s soul, but his miserable prop- 
erty. That was what his wife was 
interested in saving. 

Paul’s mouth twitched at the 
irony of it. He wondered if Mrs. 
Mellen knew her husband had a 
soul. Probably not. Sister Ruth 
ought to know better, but Sister 
Ruth was—Sister Ruth, a _ stout 
kindly woman, deadly in earnest, 
and possessed of no penetration 
whatever. She believed in toto 
anything anyone said to her, not 
nearly so much from abounding 
charity as from mental laziness. 
Though she did not, of course, 
realize it, she detested the trouble 
of considering whether a statement 
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was true or not. It was much 
easier to believe it. Of course, she 
was fooled over and over, but just 
as regularly forgot. Remembering 
would be an exercise of her wits. 
Doubtless she had some, but doubt- 
less they were very rusty.. Dr. 
Bladens considered her quite the 
best parish visitor that he had. She 
followed his instructions literally, 
exactly, gave him succinct reports, 
and never by any chance made 
suggestions. Again Paul Donwell’s 
mouth twitched, as he recalled 
some of the results of Sister Ruth’s 
devastating stupidity. He had a 
notion that this was going to be 
one of the worst cases. She was 
not the kind of woman who could 
for an instant see John Mellen’s 
side of the story, or think that he 
ought to be the one to decide whom 
he wished to ease his passage into 
eternity. 


Once, upon the occasion of the 


elder daughter’s marriage, Paul 
had spoken a few words to the 
man, again at the urging of his 
wife. He had found him courteous 
but silent, quite firm in his deci- 
sion, able to keep his own counsel, 
and to refuse to be drawn whither 
he did not choose to go. To visit 
him now, upon his deathbed, and 
try to impose upon him that from 
which he had all his life kept aloof, 
was very repugnant. The man was 
evidently a Romanist at heart, it 
was almost an impertinence for 
anyone else to attempt to minister 
to him, certainly without his clear 
request. Paul knew exactly how 
futile he was going to feel. 

Deep in his heart Paul hated 
deathbeds worse than anything else 
with which he was called to deal 
in the course of his ministry. Gen- 
erally he wondered why people 
summoned him, and felt relief and 
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approval when they did not. There 
was, in most cases, so little he was 
able to do, a few words of consola- 
tion, of hope, whose emptiness, in 
the face of the soul’s great travail, 
smote heavily upon him. There 
were a few, of the very “advanced,” 
to whom he could bring more tan- 
gible assistance, a more priestly 
ministration. But they were so 
very few, and even with them there 
was present so often a sense of em- 
barrassment and unreality. Some- 
times, he realized it with almost a 
sense of shame, he received more 
consolation and assurance of eter- 
nity than he was able to give. 
There was Emma Blair, for in- 
stance, dying terribly of cancer, 
after a long life of self-abnegation 
and hope deferred, so sure, so 
radiant, so eager for the heavenly 
vision. He came away from her 
deathbed feeling that he had for a 
moment stood beneath angelic 
wings. 

Distinctly, Paul dreaded what he 
was about to do. He guessed, and 
correctly, that John Mellen, face to 
face with eternity, was remember- 
ing. ... And some of his mem- 
ories were a sore burden, which he 
dared not carry with him. The 
time was drawing very close when 
he must stand at the judgment bar 
for them, all the sorry lot, things 
that he had let pass “to save 
trouble.” Once they had seemed 
trifles to his easy-going nature, 
things to be set right some day, but 
not worth bothering about until 
some day came. Now it had come, 
and John Mellen faced himself and 
his cowardice. He had the sense 
to call it that, very directly, even 
worse. And now it seemed doubt- 
ful whether after all they were to 
be set right. He had never -reck- 
oned with just this attitude on the 
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part of his wife, in the face of his 
helplessness. 

The truth was that a state of war 
existed in the Mellen household, 
between the mistress of the house 
and her eldest daughter. Minnie 
Hagerty, mindful of her father’s 
assistance in the matter of her 
marriage, was determined that the 
poor man _ should receive the 
ministrations of the priest for 
whom he had asked several times 
in the last few days. Her mother 
was equally determined that no 
Romish emissary of Satan should 
poke his nose inside her door, and 
said as much, repeatedly and 
loudly. Upstairs, John Mellen 
heard the echoes of the con- 
troversy, and turned his face 
wearily to the wall. The nurse, to 


whom religion was a matter of in- 
difference, except as her profes- 
sional duty called upon her to do 


what she could for her patient, 
hoped Mrs. Hagerty would take a 
strong hand, and that quickly, for 
she feared that the jangling voices 
would be the last sounds from 
earth in John Mellen’s ear, if she 
did not. 

Mrs. Hagerty had sent for Father 
Sweeny, and was on the watch for 
him, to whisk him upstairs before 
her mother could interfere. She 
opened the door, when Paul rang, 
and saw with intense disappoint- 
ment that it was not the man she 
had summoned. She spoke with 
respect and courtesy, however, 
when she told him firmly that her 
father was unable to see him. 
Paul, in huge relief, was turning 
away, when Mrs. Mellen’s voice 
called stridently over her daugh- 
ter’s shoulder. 

“Come right in and go up, Mr. 
Donwell. She ain’t got nothin’ to 
say in this house, not yit, hard’s 
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she’s tryin’ to git it away from 
me.” 

Mrs. Hagerty’s voice was pitched 
low, pleading, “Mother! Please 
don’t. You know Father must be 
kept very quiet and free from ex- 
citement.” 

“Yes! Quiet so’s that old black 
devil of yours can get at him. I'd 
as lief he died. Get along out with 
you. Come in, sir.” 

She caught her daughter with 
two brawny arms, and sent the 
young woman spinning against a 
closed door, where she leaned, re- 
covering her breath in an effort to 
prevent further noise. Paul shrank 
with horrified loathing from the 
scene, but Mrs. Mellen grasped him 
tightly by the arm, and propelled 
him upstairs, opened her husband's 
door, and pushed him in, and stood 
with her back against it to prevent 
further intrusion. A_ bell rang 
downstairs. 

The nurse rose, somewhat doubt- 
fully, at Paul’s entrance. The 
dying man turned over, opened his 
eyes, looked at Paul, closed his 
eyes, and turned back, a deep sigh 
shaking his emaciated body. Mrs. 
Mellen gave Paul a_ vigorous 
shove towards the bed, and stood 
with her hands resting belliger- 
ently on her hips, watching him 
beneath lowered brows. Paul felt 
an intense desire to pitch her 
out. 

“I think, Mrs. Mellen, that it will 
be better if you will leave me with 
your husband. He may have 
things to say ... that would be 
better said in private.” 

Mrs. Mellen snorted. “Nothin’ 
doin’. What he has to say can be 
said in the presence of his lawful 
wife, I guess. There ain’t any- 
thing he’s entitled to keep from 
me, and I propose to know it.” 
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“However, I am sure it is best, 
Mrs. Mellen, it is really customary, 
you know .. . I am sure I can do 
much more. . .” 

She glared at him, and stood 
firmly on her substantial feet. 
Ruth, her youngest child, a black- 
haired, sharp-faced girl shrewd 
beyond her years, pushed into the 
room without the formality of a 
knock, and informed her mother 
that Sister Francesca was below, 
and wanted her right away. Mrs. 
Mellen eyed Paul dubiously, “Don’t 
ye let him get away from ye, now,” 
she said, and lumbered off. 

Paul hesitated. Then he leaned 
over the bed, and spoke very gen- 
tly. “Can I help you, in any way, 
Mr. Mellen?” 

“No. I thank you.” 

The voice was weary, but per- 
fectly courteous. Mrs. Hagerty 
came in, flushed and trembling. 
“I am so sorry, Mr. Donwell. I did 
not know you were coming... .” 

“Do not think of me. If there is 
any way I can assist you, I shall be 
most happy.” 

Now why did he say that? He 
could not for the life of him tell. 
Mrs. Hagerty bit her lip. Paul was 
conscious that some one _ stood 
behind him in the doorway. Mrs. 
Hagerty spoke as if afraid, yet des- 
perate. “There is something you 
can do... if you will, though it 
is a very strange thing to ask you. 
Father Sweeny is here, and my 
father wishes to see him, to make 
his peace with God. If you could 

- oh! if you would... keep 
Mother busy until it is over. Oh! 
please, for the sake of the soul to 
whom it means everything... .” 

At the sound of Father Sweeny’s 
name the dying man _ turned 
quickly, his eyes restlessly and 
eagerly looking towards the door. 
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There could be no doubt whom he 
wanted. Paul spoke steadily. 

“I shall try my best to do as you 
ask.” 

The two clergymen bowed gravely 
as they passed in the doorway. 
Paul descended the stairs. He 
heard the nurse and Mrs. Hagerty 
come out into the narrow hall, and 
close the door behind them. 

Mrs. Mellen was in the dining 
room, talking in excited tones with 
Sister Francesca. The latter rose 
on Paul’s appearance, said she had 
another call to make, half a block 
away, and would come in on her 
way back. It did not require much 
finesse to evade Mrs. Mellen’s ques- 
tions, and, by asking a few himself, 
get her started on the tale of her 
daughter’s sins. The floodgates 
opened, Mrs. Mellen’s mingled 
wrath and cupidity poured forth, 
until Paul’s listening ears heard 
Father Sweeny come downstairs 
and go out. In a moment Mrs. 
Hagerty stood in the door, asking 
for some sickroom need. Paul 
knew it was a signal that he might 
depart, and left as quickly as he 
could, after a warm handclasp 
from Mrs. Hagerty, to express the 
gratitude she might not utter. 

He walked rapidly, not towards 
St. Jude’s. Mingled with his dis- 
gust at Mrs. Mellen was an odd 
sense of elation. It annoyed him. 
Why had he made that prepos- 
terous offer to Minnie Hagerty, and 
why had he acceded to her request 
upon it? Really, this was the sec- 
ond time that he had assisted in 
returning a soul to the Roman fold, 
under circumstances that almost 
any loyal P. E. would say required 
him to act in the opposite manner. 
It was getting a bit thick, as old 
Roddy Kirkield used to say — 
Roddy, dead these many months, 
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in an African desert, a martyr, of 
the long white-robed company... . 
His thought wandered back to 
Fra Benito, and the sermon which 
had sent them both on the same 
road, by different paths. He pic- 
tured Roddy, as he must have 
looked, when he was one of the 
White Fathers. He imagined him 
lying prone, dead, his blood stain- 
ing the sands, like some early 
saint of the Carthaginian persecu- 
tions . . . what if Roddy had be- 
come a bit of a saint himself... 
stranger things had happened .. . 
he might be looking down at his 
old friend now . . . perhaps pray- 
ing for him. .. . 

He was face to face with Father 
Sweeny, who was lifting his hat 
and stopping. The priest turned 
to walk with him. 

“Will you permit me, sir, to 
thank you for your kind and gen- 
erous act just now? I heard Mrs. 
Hagerty ask you, and I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my apprecia- 
tion. You did an act of the utmost 
charity to a dying man. Without 
your kind assistance, it might have 
been almost impossible for me to 
have heard his confession. You 
certainly did a large share in giv- 
ing him the peace he sought, in 
cleansing his soul for the next 
world. I am sure you will receive 
a large reward in heaven.” 

“I shall receive some very sharp 
criticism here! But after all, it 
was the only decent thing to do. 
Mr. Mellen wanted you, not me. 
And even I believe a man is enti- 
tled to what will give him peace, on 
his deathbed, no matter what his 
wife’s ideas are.” 

“That is true. But not all of 
your clergy, I think, would agree.” 

“No. I am glad I could help the 
poor man. Somehow, I feel so 
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helpless, so futile, on such occa- 
sions. I’ve often wondered what it 
is about the training that you fel- 
lows receive, which equips you so 
much better for helping and con- 
soling the dying. I often feel that 
they help me more than I do 
them.” 

“We find that assisting the dying 
is one of the most precious and 
consoling parts of our work. But 
it is not so much training that en- 
ables us, as you say, to bring 
peace.” 

“No? What then?” 

“The sacramental authority of 
the priest. Our people know that 
we come, not as mere friendly 
visitors, however skilled in saying 
words of comfort, but as God’s 
priests, commissioned by Him to 
prepare them to face the judgment, 
contrite and penitent, cleansed 
from their sins, and clothed with 
their wedding garment. That is 
the real reason. None other. We 
may not know, often, the people to 
whom we minister. A priest might, 
which God forbid, be rough and 
harsh. Neither situation would 
make any difference in the essen- 
tial results of his work. It is the 
priest, not the man, and that is 
what our people know.” 

Paul inclined his head slightly. 
“Yes. But I have supposed that at 
my ordination, by a bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, I was given the 
same authority. Yet very few of 
those to whom I go perceive it in 
me. My value to them rests upon 
a very different basis, such value as 
I have. For many I have no value. 
Is it all a subjective thing, then, 
your people see the priesthood, and 
mine do not?” 

Father Sweeny hesitated. He 
knew Paul well by sight and rep- 
utation, knew his charity among 
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the poor of the district, and heard 
him well spoken of for his kind- 
ness and sincerity. Paul’s action 
in the Mellen house, added to the 
earlier story of the restoration of 
Christopher, which had _ been 
quietly told among his fellow 
priests, convinced him that much 
might depend upon his reply. He 
spoke very gently, yet with direct- 
ness. “You will pardon me, I am 
sure, if my words seem severe. But 
I do not think that you care for 
anything but the stark truth. The 
matter is wholly objective—and 
that is the difference.” 

Not a shade of feeling crossed 
Paul’s face. “Meaning that I am 
mistaken—deluded?” 

“Yes. Exactly.” 

They walked on in silence, pres- 
ently arriving in front of St. 
Joseph’s Rectory, a narrow, high 
red-brick structure, once evidently 
a mansion of some pretensions. 
Paul accepted Father Sweeny’s 
invitation to come in, with an odd 
sense of the scandal it would cause, 
followed by the thought that he 
had gone too far to care. He noted 
the bare, somewhat grimy interior, 
with its worn old horsehair fur- 
niture, with a distinct shock, and 
Father Sweeny’s own room, where 
books and a fireplace made things 
a little more livable contrasted 
sharply with his own comfortable, 
even luxurious “diggings.” Where 
was the reputed wealth of the Ro- 
man priests? This looked rather 
like poverty not far removed from 
the average outside. 

It was not altogether a successful 
interview. Paul felt somewhat as 
if he were back in the seminary, 
listening to a lecture, as Father 
Sweeny tried to explain the weak- 
ness of Anglican orders. Father 
Sweeny, on his part, was decidedly 
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afraid of Paul, lest he might take 
amiss some badly put argument, 
and go out with his mind closed to 
the truth forever. Both felt 
relieved when the talk turned away 
from doctrine to the work in which 
both were engaged. 

“I’ve always envied you your 
superior equipment, thought that 
was why you succeeded so much 
better than we, in your dealings 
with your people. Your parish 
school, especially. We _ simply 
couldn’t run one, tried it once, with 
some teachers from St. Agatha’s. 
No one wanted to come, except a 
few darlings of the wealthy parish- 
ioners, who seemed to think their 
offspring would find an easier time. 
That was not what we were after, 
so Dr. Bladens closed it. But ex- 
cept for that room in the basement, 
you haven’t a thing here. Your 
Sisters live farther away than ours 
do. I give up. You have your 
secret, evidently.” 

Father Sweeny smiled patiently. 
“God’s secret, not ours. We are 
only His tools, His channels, His 
chessmen, to be used and placed, 
even destroyed, at His will, in His 
service. That is all the secret. 
God gives us His commission, a 
measure of His power, and we use 
it, to the best of our abilities. Our 
people see God in us, not our poor 
selves, and if they are of good will, 
they obey. If they refuse, we can 
do nothing. As for our equipment, 
as you call it, except for the school 
and that reading room and billiard 
room for the big boys, we have 
none but what we carry under our 
hats. Time was when we had a 
well-to-do population of Irish me- 
chanics around here, but now only 
a few old people of that sort are 
left. The rest, as you know, are 
the poorest of the poor. The 
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Italians mostly go over to St. 
Anthony’s. No, we have to beg 
much of our income from old 
friends, who give out of charity, to 
the support of their former parish.” 

Paul fancied that a faint flush 
crept under the weather-beaten 
brown of Father Sweeny’s face. 
But perhaps it was because he 
knew that he could not have admit- 
ted that his own income came from 
“charity” without a keen sense of 
chagrin. On second observation, 
however, he decided that Father 
Sweeny somehow could say that, 
and feel none of the shame which 
would have filled Paul. Here was 
an interesting sidelight. Humility 
was, Paul knew quite readily, a 
prime virtue for the Christian life, 
yet he could not say that he either 
possessed it himself, or really 
knew anyone who did. Such speci- 
mens as occasionally presented 
themselves, were too likely not to 
stand much examination. Humility 
too, easily masked a real pride, and 
was an unwholesome ruse to save 
face, when one really felt that 
fortune was treating one very 
badly. As easily there could be a 
false shame, in such a situation as 
this, a man of obvious education 
and taste, living in such a desolate, 
almost repulsive fashion. But no, 
Father Sweeny had “accepted his 
universe,” and was living his 
priestly life, as he said, in such 
fashion as God chose to employ 
him. 

As Paul walked home, his mind 
ran very little on what Father 
Sweeny had said about Anglican 
orders, but a great deal on Father 
Sweeny himself. He suspected that, 
au fond, they had much in common. 
It hurt him a little, ensconced in the 
huge over-stuffed Spanish leather 
chair which stood comfortably be- 
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tween a window and the blazing 
fire, with a stand for books and 
tobacco conveniently at his elbow, 
to recall the sway-backed, broken- 
seated affair which Father Sweeny 
sat in, the stuffing peering out be- 
tween the rents in the shiny faded 
tapestry cover. Paul had spent a 
good deal of money, in his first 
years at St. Jude’s, surrounding 
himself with the artistic effects he 
loved. His study was a very hand- 
some oak-paneled room, enriched 
with a modicum of carving, which 
he had persuaded himself was 
really to give work to an old Ger- 
man, who had been ill, and was 
stranded and penniless. Book- 
cases, built and carved by the same 
hand, lined a good part of the 
walls, filled with the fine editions 
collected by his father at first, later 
by himself. On the broad tops 
were choice oddments from the 
same sources. Decidedly a room 
for the enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of the more civilized of the 
earth. He had an almost uncom- 
fortable feeling that Father Sweeny 
was capable of enjoying it as much 
as himself. But Father Sweeny 
was probably reading his breviary 
in the chilly discomfort of that 
shabby room high up in the old 
rectory, with the only possible 
view from his window down lanes 
of smoky washing. Paul gazed 
across the Esplanade, to the 
Basin filled with skaters, a few 
white sails adding a picturesque 
touch. 

Downstairs a mellow gong 
sounded. Strachan came in, just 
as the three others were sitting 
down, full of excitement over some 
tilt with a man who had attempted 
to prove that the Black Rubric 
absolutely forbade, on the pain of 
heresy, the use of Eucharistic vest- 











ments in the Church of England, 
and hence in her daughter 
churches. For once Dr. Bladens 
was uninterested. The crease be- 
tween his brows showed deep and 
dark, a sure sign of great dis- 
turbance and gathering wrath. He 
was in a most Jovian mood, aloof. 
The atmosphere was tense, electric. 
Paul wondered, with a slight in- 
ward amusement if the news of his 
remarkable exploits of the morn- 
ing had already reached the ears of 
his chief. But he was presently 
informed. 

“Have you been at the convent 
recently, except to say mass, Father 
Donwell?” 

“I went there two days ago, at 
Mother Edith’s request, on the 
matter of the Mellen family.” 

“You did-a, not-a see anything of 
Sister Winefride, Mr. Allinbury’s 
daughter?” 

Recalling Carita’s whisper, Paul 
wondered what was coming. Of 
course he had not taken the child 
seriously. “No. I have not spoken 
to her, or even seen her, except as 
she has been with Sister Lucy once 
or twice in the sacristy, in months.” 

“You were not her confessor, 
then?” 

“I? No. You surely know that, 
Dr. Bladens. You have sent me 
yourself, to take Father Hubert’s 
place, a few times, the last, I be- 
lieve, seven or eight months ago.” 

“Miss Allinbury left her convent 
surreptitiously, yesterday after- 
noon, and, by some chicane with 
Miss Holroyd, was spirited away to 
a Roman convent, and her parents 
do not know what has become of 
her, or what may become of her. 
Naturally they are much worried. 
Mr. Allinbury came to me this 
morning, to consult me about legal 
steps to compel her return, and 
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Mrs. Garrison summoned Carita. 
The child told some tale that Miss 
Allinbury had tried to see you, and 
that she had taken a message from 
the deluded woman to you. I am 
afraid that I must ask you to clear 
yourself in the matter. I cannot 
have one of my curates engaged in 
making converts for Rome.” 

“You may have my resignation 
any time you wish, Dr. Bladens. 
However, as to this affair, this is 
the first I have heard of it. I do 
recall that Carita said something 
about Sister Winefride wanting to 
see me, and that she had been re- 
fused permission by Mother Edith. 
But Carita is an imaginative young- 
ster, and I cannot say that I have 
ever taken what she said very 
seriously. Certainly in this case it 
slipped from my mind at once. I 
had no reason to believe it was 
really a message from Sister Wine- 
fride, and I am inclined still to 
think it was not.” 

Something in Dr. Bladens’s man- 
ner irritated Paul extremely. He 
felt like taking the opposite side 
at any cost. Dr. Bladens looked 
narrowly at Paul. “I am glad you 
have cleared yourself. But it is a 
very bad business. Miss Holroyd 
ought to have had the common 
sense to have removed from this 
neighborhood, after she gave up 
her place in it. She is a menace. 
I think I will have to ask some 
woman to put the matter to her. 
Because she has shown herself of 
such weak fiber, she should not 
presume to infect others. You 
have seen her, I suppose?” 

Again the air of irritable suspi- 
cion. “No.” 

Dr. Bladens was silent a moment, 
after Paul’s monosyllabic reply. 
Burton Wythe took up the con- 
versation, by a somewhat acrid at- 
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tack on the methods of Romanists, 
always underhanded and deceitful. 
Paul would have liked to remind 
him of his deception of Kit’s father, 
but refrained. As soon as the meal 
was over, he sought his own room 
again, glad that Dr. Bladens had 
not inquired about the state of the 
Mellen family. 

The news of Sister Winefride’s 
defection disturbed him more than 
he quite knew. What would she 
do? Go back to the “world,” live 
perhaps with her friend, Ethel 
Holroyd? They had long been in- 
timate. He could well imagine that 
Ethel would welcome her... . 
He would like to see Ethel himself. 
. . » Dr. Bladens assumed that he 
had ... well, why shouldn’t he? 


And something long sternly denied 
crept into his consciousness. It 
did not shape itself into words, but 
subtly, inchoately, he thought .. . 
if he gave up his orders, admitted 


that Father Sweeny was right. . . 
there was nothing to prevent own- 
ing up frankly that he . . . was in 
love with Ethel Holroyd. There 
really was nothing in the way. The 
Catholic Church had a place for 
married laymen, of course. Why 
not? Had it not been a mistake, 
all along, thinking that he had a 
vocation? He was rather a failure, 
in his own eyes. 

Very naturally, considering the 
varied events of the morning, Paul 
fell into the mood of stern self- 
criticism, not uncommon in such 
natures as his. He recalled again 
the Fra Benito, and Roddy Kir- 
kield. That pink young English- 
man, a White Father, rotting in the 
sands of the African desert. The 
Rich Young Man— Roddy had 
heard the call, had answered it 
generously, courageously, to the 
limit. Himself, Paul, had he not 
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taken the way of least resistance, 
the way of the esthete, the man of 
wealth and social position, who did 
not care to descend to the level of 
the lower classes? An inner voice 
seemed to reply to him, “But made 
Himself of no reputation, and took 
upon Him the form of a servant.” 
He reached for a little New Testa- 
ment, that lay on the table at hand, 
and reread the Epistle to the 
Philippians. The room he had been 
in that morning rose before him, 
and he was filled with something 
like scorn for his own luxurious 
apartment. Which was really obey- 
ing the command of Christ, he or 
Father Sweeny? He walked up and 
down his room, then flung himself 
upon his prie-dieu in an agony of 
wordless prayer. 

There was the mystery of John 
Mellen—what had he _ received 
from Father Sweeny, that he could 
not get from Paul Donwell? Father 
Sweeny had been quite sure he 
knew. And repeated experience 
among the people of the parish had 
given a store of similar incidents. 

He opened a curtained and 
locked bookcase, where he kept a 
choice collection of Roman Cath- 
olic authors, and took out New- 
man’s Apologia. Not that such 
books were uncommon in_ the 
house, but Paul’s collection was 
rather dogmatic and devotional, 
where most of the others were 
biography and hagiology. He read, 
slowly, certain favorite passages. 
It was no new struggle which was 
upon him, rather an old one given 
fresh impetus. There had been a 
peak in the previous October, just 
after Ethel Holroyd’s conversion, 
but between much work and a 
resolute putting away any thought 
of the matter, he had found tem- 
porary peace. This time, however, 
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he had an inner feeling that he 
must settle the question, once and 
for all. He had not been really 
sure, since that memorable Sunday 
at Mrs. van Alsteyne’s, if he were 
to admit the truth in all its sever- 
ity. And he had no doubt that Dr. 
Bladens had more than an inkling. 
One thing troubled him, however. 
Was it a pure desire to find and 
do the will of God—or was it a 
desire to marry Ethel Holroyd? 
Once, several years ago, he had 
been on the point of giving up his 
membership in the Oblates, and 
obtaining release from his vow, for 
this very purpose. Unfortunately, 
just at the same time, the world he 
lived in was much disturbed by the 
action of a certain Henry Milburn, 
one of the Society of the Nativity, 
who had abandoned his religious 
life to wed the superior of a West- 
ern community of Sisters. Ethel 
Holroyd’s remarks on the affair 
were sufficiently caustic to give 
him pause. But this would be dif- 
ferent. As a layman, there could 
be no reason for hesitation. Life 
with Ethel, perhaps lived abroad, 
would be very, very sweet. Neither 
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of them had responsibilities hold- 
ing them to America, and he had 
been so long a nomad that some- 
times the monotony of these last 
few years was rather trying. 

His house telephone rang and 
Dr. Bladens’s voice at the other end 
said, “Will you go to Mrs. van 
Alsteyne’s to-morrow, Donwell? I 
have a meeting of the Church 
Home trustees at ten, and Strachan 
will have to take the requiem for 
Mrs. Barron. Sorry to ask you, 
when it means duplicating, but I 
don’t see any way out.” 

Paul agreed. Of course, there 
was a way, but it would have 
meant that Burton Wythe would 
have had to take either Mrs. van 
Alsteyne’s or the parish mass, and 
he knew Wythe well enough to 
know how many excuses he would 
put up to escape. Two masses— 
when he would have given almost 
anything to avoid even one, in his 
Well, 


present state of uncertainty. 
perhaps it meant that the final 
point was at hand, the vision on 
the road to Damascus, which he 


had been traveling these four 


months. 








FATHER WOODMAN—A TRIBUTE. 


By Henry E. O’Keerre, C.S.P. 


T the death of the Reverend 
Clarence E. Woodman, C.S.P., 
in California, on the morning of De- 
cember 6, 1924, there passed away 
the last (excepting the venerable 
Henry H. Wyman) of the priest- 
converts of the first and second gen- 
erations of the Paulist Fathers. 

All of these men, exclusive of 
Baker, Tillotson, Louis and Alger- 
non Brown, I saw, and with some I 
had personal acquaintance—even a 
remote degree of friendship. 

Being myself of the third genera- 
tion, I could not, of course, experi- 
ence that intimate relationship, 
which is the more readily enjoyed 
by spirits of a like age. Yet I 
was old enough not only to see 
but .to understand and measure 
character in reference to circum- 
stances: 


“Joy was in that day to be alive— 
But to be young was ecstasy.” 


Accordingly, under such a genial 
process of observation, I was natu- 
rally provoked to form, either defi- 
nitely or vaguely, judgments, per- 
haps of value, to the disciples of the 
special cause, for which these souls 
(in their own manner) lived and 
died. 

In such a rare constituency, 
Clarence E. Woodman was not the 
least interesting as a study—both 
as man and priest. 

It was in my youth that I first be- 
held him in the pulpit—a spare but 
attractive object of vision, with an 
unusually musical voice and dis- 


tinction of manner, preaching art- 
lessly a sermon of exquisite finish, 
on the Roman  maiden—Saint 
Agnes—in the old church in New 
York which was dedicated to her 
name. Years after, I read this same 
sermon in cold print, and although 
the enhanced imaginings of my 
boyhood had passed, my impres- 
sions were the same. It was for 
very beauty like a Roman mosaic. 
It perished as did all his sermons 
and papers in the earthquake and 
fire of San Francisco. That dis- 
course lodges still in my memory 
after the progress of these many 
years. It was not unlike his other 
efforts, but it was the first I had 
heard, and it gave a clew to the rev- 
elation of his unique method of ex- 
pression, his regal style and fluent 
diction. 

He delivered his first sermon as 
a Catholic—he had been a convert 
but a few years—in the old wooden 
Paulist Church, West Sixtieth 
Street, New York. The founder and 
superior, Father Hecker, who had 
always an interest in him, stole into 
the sacristy to listen. There he 
found Father Elliott and after- 
wards, as they left together and 
crossed the school-yard and garden 
to the House, Father Elliott ven- 
tured the remark that he thought 
the oration was “too ornate.” Then 
the older man, turning to his com- 
panion, gently replied that that 
young speaker would ever be a 
source of interest, and further, that 
such a picturesque mode of treat- 
ment, in public speech, had al- 
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ways control over a large and 
special element in an assembly of 
hearers. 

That statement, uttered as if only 
in passing, was ultimately verified, 
since Father Woodman remained 
always a subject of charm and in- 
quiry to every audience before 
which he spoke. From August, 
1880, to December, 1910, he gave 
in the Paulist Church of New York, 
occasional Lenten and Advent 
Courses of Sermons, which, among 
other benefits, were serviceable in 
bringing to public attention the ex- 
istence of that great, central 
church, which revived the ancient 
liturgy and Gregorian chant under 
the genius of that other preéminent 
convert and Paulist Father, Alfred 
Young. 

On the Feast of All Saints, 1852, 
Father Woodman was born in a 
little town called Saco, situated in 
the State of Maine. He was the son 
of Colonel Andrew Woodman. His 
father’s title came not because he 
was an officer educated in a regular 
military career, but he commanded 
a local regiment of volunteer, re- 
serve soldiers of the place. In those 
days, in New England, every vil- 
lage, even of humblest origin and 
character, had its own collection of 
volunteer reserves, who were 
trained by military officers from 
West Point, while the regiments 
had for their military existence the 
approval of the Federal Government 
at Washington. This tradition was 
a relic of Colonial times, which con- 
tinued even, with more or less defi- 
nite organization, to the years of 
the Civil War. Colonel Woodman 
was elected to his post not only be- 
cause he had shown skill in tactics, 
but because he was naturally a su- 
perior type of man, who could by 
his virtue and force of character 
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gracefully demand the respect and 
obedience of his fellow citizens. 

Both on his father’s and his 
mother’s side, Father Woodman 
had ancestors that were prominent 
in the Colonial Wars. To the end 
of his life, he continued to be a 
loyal and distinguished member of 
the society of The Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

As a priest, Father Woodman 
could tell many an astonishing in- 
cident of the horror experienced by 
his “Yankee” progenitors, when the 
news came to his birthplace that he 
had become a Catholic. 

He had a sense of humor even 
to the point of drollery, but it was 
seldom revealed even to his friends. 
Being all his life, what Stevenson 
dubbed himself, a “chronic sickist,” 
there was more of melancholy and 
resignation in his manner and even 
in his voice. 

As a boy he went through the 
ordinary curriculum of a_ public 
school. Timid though he was and 
frail in stature, he showed talent 
far beyond the possession of his 
more robust schoolfellows. His 
familiarity with birds, flowers, and 
landscape beauty bred in him the 
poetic instinct which later mani- 
fested itself spontaneously on so 
many different occasions. 

The name ofClarence Woodman 
is prominent on the list of gradu- 
ates from Trinity College, Hartford, 
for the year 1873. Trinity, with its 
ancient and venerable tradition was 
then (like Hobart, Kenyon, and 
Annandale) more rigidly under 
Anglican religious auspices than it 
is now. The Head Master, the Prov- 
ost, and the senior members of the 
Faculty were Episcopalian parsons. 
It was under the tutelage and the 
devout example of these good men, 
that young Woodman studied his 
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Church as a religious system. It 
was at Trinity that he began to lay 
the first foundations of his spiritual 
career, and his outlook on life be- 
came more serious. But he was 
still only a youth of nearly twenty- 
one, and the future was indistinct. 
At the time he loved a maiden who, 
with sorrow, discarded him—the 
estrangement coming almost di- 
rectly upon his conversion to the 
Catholic Faith. 

In 1877, the degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred on Clarence 
E. Woodman by Amherst College. 
Trinity and Amherst, he said, al- 
ways extended him a genial wel- 
come even in the days of his Cath- 
olic priesthood. 

He studied for the Episcopal min- 
istry, during a period of more than 
two years, at the Theological Semi- 
nary, Chelsea Square, New York. 
It was there that his mind was 
opened to the serious import of the 


processes of doctrinal disruption, 
waning authority, and loose inter- 
pretation which already had encom- 
passed the Anglican System. 


The influence of the Oxford 
Movement had not died even in 
America. Woodman, from afar, 
had fallen under the spell of New- 
man. In the year of Newman’s 
death, 1890, he showed me a tiny 
Hore Diurne “ised and auto- 
graphed by the great Cardinal, but 
then in his possession and a per- 
sonal gift. 

When Father Woodman applied 
in 1875 as a subject for the Paulist 
Community, he was accepted by 
Father Hewit. The time was brief 
before he evidenced in his broken 
health the incipient symptoms of 
tuberculosis. Father Hecker had 
friends of large estate in San José, 
California. Thither he forwarded 
the failing youth of such golden 
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promise but of such slender phys- 
ical resources. The shadow of 
death seemed already upon him 
when he left New York for the Far 
West. 

In the soft and serene climate of 
that new country fresh vitality lent 
a healing balm to the broken tissue 
of the lungs. So one day, early in 
July, 1879, armed with a sense of 
restored vigor, he went up to San 
Francisco, with the necessary 
papers of his Superiors in his hands, 
to be ordained a Catholic priest. 

The Archbishop of San Francisco, 
José Sadoc Alemany, was a saintly 
Spanish Dominican. He was 
charmed with young Woodman; at 
his refined, delicate appearance, his 
modest bearing, and, above all, at 
his knowledge of the literature and 
facile-use of the Spanish language. 
His Grace, although a Catelan, paid 
a polite noble compliment, by as- 
suring the youthful applicant that 
he spoke the Spanish tongue with 
the art of a Castilian. 

On the Feast of St. Anacletus, 
July 13, 1879, Clarence Eugene 
Woodman was made a priest of the 
Holy Roman Church. The cere- 
mony was performed in the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Mary, at the corner 
of California and Dupont Streets. 
By a happy omen, this same build- 
ing passed into the possession of the 
Paulist Fathers. It was destroyed 
in the great earthquake and fire, 
but has been rebuilt, and is now as 
popular a center of devotion as ever 
in its history. 

The young Levite, with the un- 
guent of the Sacred Orders still 
fresh upon his head and hands, 
made his way for the East and the 
hills of home: 


“As when a captain rallies to the 


fight 
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His scattered legions and beats 
ruin back.” 


He plunged into the activities of 
his newly begotten life with all the 
intensity and zest of enraptured 
youth. Although his antecedents 
were not widely known, neverthe- 
less, almost immediately, he was 
sought after as an orator of note. 
At the opening of the noble church 
of St. Francis Xavier, New York, 
his dedicatory sermon was com- 
mended by the Jesuit Professor of 
Rhetoric as a model of pulpit ora- 
tory. At the time, I was a student 
in the College and heard for myself 
these encomiums of praise. 

The walls of the Cathedral of the 
Metropolitan City, would, if they 
could, echo once again the sweet 
sounds of that tranquil pathetic 
voice now stilled in death. 

In 1884, the Faculty of Manhat- 
tan College decreed to name Father 
Woodman a Doctor of Philosophy. 
In 1894, he was knighted by the 
King of Spain. He gave of his spir- 
itual ministration to the Spanish 
people in New York before Collis 
Huntington had reared the Chapel 
of Our Lady of Hope. The Span- 
iards were beholden to him, and the 
Spanish Crown extended the title 
to an American as a token of 
gratefulness—a meed for holy serv- 
ice so exquisitely done. 

Six years later, in acknowledg- 
ment of his scientific ability, he was 
appointed an assistant at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. 
C. He proved to be an efficient aid 
to his Paulist brother and fellow 
convert, Reverend George M. Searle, 
who was then, in 1889, the ap- 
proved astronomer at the observa- 
tory of the Catholic University of 
America. He knew not only the 
bookish astronomy, but the empiric 
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as well. In the year following, 
Langley was concerned with the 
problem of aérial navigation. He 
coéperated with this great pioneer 
as did Searle. The two priests were 
skillful mathematicians, and Lang- 
ley regarded their accurate, tech- 
nical knowledge of great value in 
the achievement of his undying 
hope—a machine which would fly. 
Langley’s machine would fly, once 
it got upon the layers of air, but 
there was no known method to get 
it, in the beginning of its flight, off 
the ground. 

There are birds of large stature, 
which seem to conquer this same 
difficulty, only by running some dis- 
tance on the ground before they can 
take to the wing. They have an 
instinctive subtlety in their man- 
ner of dealing with the inexorable 
law of gravitation. 

The more assiduously these three 
great men labored over this most 
fascinating subject, the more their 
brethren considered them as going 
mad. 

It was likewise about the same 
year, 1890, that Father Woodman 
temporarily substituted at the Uni- 
versity for Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, the Professor of Literature. 
The illness was brief, and therefore 
his lectures were few. But they 
were enough to demonstrate how 
well informed he was in the knowl- 
edge of English Literature. He 
knew also Spanish and _ Italian 
Literature. He was a Dantesque 
scholar and knew the Divina Com- 
media thoroughly enough to have 
his own interpretation of certain 
ambiguous and archaic lines. 

He attempted to translate some 
of the Sonnets of Petrarch in their 
own rhythm and lilt, a feat which 
has now been triumphantly per- 
formed by Agnes Tobin. 
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Clarence Woodman’s fine literary 
taste and faculty of selection are 
exploited in that monument, which 
he has built, more lasting than 
brass. I refer to the official Amer- 
ican book of devotion—The Manual 
of Prayers. In it, the translations 
of the Hymns are of rare beauty 
and intelligible literalness. He per- 
ceived the reality and artlessness 
of the ancient prayers of the Missal 
and the Breviary and utilized them. 
His spiritual sense and liturgical 
perception have made of this slen- 
der volume a masterpiece. 

If he had done nothing else in 
his difficult life, this alone would 
be an occasion for a wholesome 
thought of him. 

He returned to old St. Mary’s, 
San Francisco, in January, 1911, 
and lived until August, 1911, in the 
very house where in 1879 he had 
begged the Archbishop to ordain 
him. It must have been a poignant 
memory, but it was mellowed with 
the thinking that with his linger- 
ing, physical limitations, he had not 
slept uselessly in his tent. In the 
broken splendors of his many suc- 
cesses, more than once there must 
have stolen upon him (for he 
was by nature introspective) the 
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deep shadows of the poet’s melan- 
choly: 


“The morning drum-call on my 
eager ear 
Thrills unforgotten yet; 
morning dew 
Lies yet undried along my field of 
noon. 
But now I pause at whiles in what 
I do, 
And count the bell and tremble 
lest I hear 
(My work untrimmed) the sun- 
set gun too soon.” 


the 


Newman Hall, at the University 
of California, saw the last dozen 
years of Father Woodman’s life. 
There the students learned to value 
his moral and intellectual worth 
as Lecturer and Chaplain. He died 
almost on the Eve of the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

There were several crises of pro- 
found sickness in his seventy-two 
years, when it seemed that his ten- 
ure of life could be broken by a 
breath. Then suddenly his youth 
would be renewed like the eagle’s 
and he would go his accustomed 
way. He has gone now a better 
way. 











THE DRAMA. 


EpITep BY EvUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. EUGENE O’NEILL ON PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


E yeast of drama is expe- 
rience. We must write not of 
the heart but out of it. 


“Does Homer interest us now,” 
asks Carlyle, “because he wrote of 
what passed beyond his native 
Greece and two centuries before he 
was born; or because he wrote 
what passed in God’s world and in 
the heart of man which is the same 
after thirty centuries?” 


The plays that are dearest to the 
public are those in which the great- 
est number can share the expe- 
rience of the playwright. That is 


why an entirely original plot is not 
really so valuable as one of the old 


ones. In fact, from a_ practical 
point of view, originality is as 
much of a drawback in the theater 
as in life. Very occasionally an 
author can project himself so 
thoroughly into a purely imaginary 
situation or character that it 
assumes the aspects of reality— 
like Caliban or Mephistopheles or 
Peter Pan or the Emperor Jones. 
But it was not with a Pullman 
porter in an African jungle that 
Eugene O’Neill first earned a rep- 
utation, but with the ships and the 
sailors with whom he had drifted 
and sailed. His sea plays are of the 
variety which cause a landlubber 
to nod his head sagely and remark, 
“He knows it—like Conrad!” They 
contain something which his latest 
plays lack. Ever since we sat 
stoutly through the performance of 


Desire under the Elms, during 
which our only impulse was to rise 
and run, we have wondered 
wherein his present weakness lay. 
In the next sentence of Carlyle 
there is a warning: 


“Let our poets look to this: is 
their feeling really finer, truer, and 
their vision deeper than that of 
other men?” 


There—so to speak—is the catch! 
It is not only with experience that 
we must write but with perspec- 
tive. O’Neill’s seafaring days are 
over. He can view them quite ob- 
jectively, just as he did in Anna 
Christie or The Hairy Ape or The 
Emperor Jones. But with Welded 
—a play which the public soon 
decided was better off the stage— 
there came the unpleasant sensa- 
tion that here was a totally un- 
digested transcript of marital pas- 
sion and infelicity, if one may use 
so euphemistic and classical a 
noun for such a picture. If such 
scenes have occurred, it is wiser to 
keep the door closed upon them. 
In the play they led to nothing. 
Life while one is living it, struggle 
while one is struggling, rarely does 
seem to have a direct route. It is 
just that inability of ordinary men 
to see in what direction events are 
leading or misleading them, on 
which O’Neill built up his first 
tragedy of farm life, Beyond the 
Horizon. Desire under the Elms is 
an apt title for his second, for its 
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theme is indeed well shaded. There 
are too many elms for clarity. It 
is written in the impressionistic 
fashion, with the repetition which 
Maeterlinck brought into vogue. In 
fact, we felt that if anyone else 
came out of that wooden farm- 
house and exclaimed, as he gazed 
at the view,—over the audience,— 
“It’s purty!” we would audibly dis- 
agree. “He’s the spittin’ likeness” 
was another recurrent ejaculation. 
“It’s MINE!” was the motif of the 
young third wife. “You air my 
Rose of Sharon” expressed the Old 
Man’s uxorious quality. “We're 
off to Californy!” was the chant of 
the twins. There was one phrase 
that seemed to cover the whole sit- 
uation; “There’s somethin’ wrong 
about the house,” the Old Man kept 
repeating, “I kin feel somethin’ 
creepin’ up the trees; crawlin’ 
down the chimnies; hidin’ in the 
corners.” That something was sin, 
but only the Old Man could sense it. 

The. people under those elms are 
all eaten with desire—desire in its 
ugliest form. The Old Man, who 
has made his wives and his sons 
give him their lives to make the 
sterile land fertile, has, perhaps, 
the purest desire of all. Yet all the 
blame is laid on him. O’Neill’s 
people are gripped and swayed by 
emotions. One sees a slice of 
isolated life, but to what purpose? 
Great literature is not just a 
thoroughly truthful, photographic 
record. The finer vision sees men’s 
struggles from a vantage point; 
sees the root and the cause of 
them. Perhaps the pessimism and 
the sordid quality of much of mod- 
ern literature spring from the fact 
that authors write, indeed, out of 
the bitterness of experience, but 
without pausing for the gift of un- 
derstanding, which only time and 
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thought can give. They have no 
shame in offering us slack-baked 
cake. It is impossible to describe 
intelligently the lake in which we 
are at the moment drowning. If 
we simply must describe it, let us 
wait till we reach the bank and can 
see its waters in relation to the 
land. Mr. O’Neill has written an 
astounding number of plays in a 
short number of years. He has a 
masterful pen; a unique imagina- 
tion. He is a child of the theater. 
Perhaps if he had to toil a little 
harder over his technique, he 
would produce greater plays. To 
present such unhealthy scenes as he 
gives us in Welded and Desire under 
the Elms is only excusable if there 
is some healthy idea behind them. 

After cruel cogitation over De- 
sire under the Elms, we have 
reached a conclusion. We hope 


Mr. O’Neill has also reached it; if 
he did, we feel he neglected to erect 


a signpost. As many who know 
about such things have assured us 
that his hideous picture of New 
England farm life is not pure fic- 
tion, we have begun to wonder if 
England had not something on her 
side when she ejected the Puritans. 
They were cruel and unjust to the 
Indians; they were false neighbors 
to the Dutch, who had been their 
hosts in Holland; they were un- 
speakably barbarous. to _ the 
Quakers. A lady of middle years 
and fine breeding was hanged on 
Boston Common in the eighteenth 
century for her faith in Christ’s 
love. To-day we admire the Puri- 
tans for their courage, their rugged 
persistency, their industry, their 
narrow adherence to narrow stand- 
ards. They believed in certain eco- 
nomic rights. At Concord and 
Lexington they won their recogni- 
tion for all of us. They were just 
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as willing to die for their own be- 
lief as to kill any who differed with 
them. But they flouted the warn- 
ing of St. Paul. They refused to 
admit that the greatest of all vir- 
tues is charity. 

Has O’Neill shown us a faithful 
picture of the result of that obsti- 
nacy? In his farmhouse, ambition 
has reverted to covetousness; in- 
dustry to avarice; love to pride; 
passion to lust. We fear sin when 
we fear God. We hate sin when 
we love Him. When we neither 
fear nor love God, sin ceases to ex- 
ist. The fear of God, as the Puri- 
tans feared Him, is passing away. 
As Moses discovered with the un- 
ruly Israelites, it is an uncertain 
rod, but it is better than none. The 
shadow of the fear of God still casts 
a certain dignity over the figure of 


the Old Man in the play. He is! 


mean; he is hard; he is cruel; but 
he is not yellow. If O’Neill had 
allowed this idea to emerge clearly, 
if he had closed his spectacle on 
that lonely, outworn Puritan, we 
could have left the theater without 
the painful sensation of having 
been spattered with mud for noth- 
ing. 

Instead he rings down his cur- 
tain on a note of puerile and 
thoroughly decadent sentimental- 
ism. The stepson and his step- 
mother are being taken off to jail 
by the sheriff. It has been made 
painfully clear that these two 
young people represent to each 
other merely the opposite sex— 
nothing more. When the boy 
found that the woman had passed 


Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. (+74 


THE Visit or M. Gémier.—The 
Odéon, like the Comédie Francaise, 
1s one of the theaters subsidized by 
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off their child as legitimate to 
keep the farm for herself, he had a 
revulsion of feeling. To prove her 
insane desire for him, she murders 
her child. He rushes off to have 
her arrested. Then, shamed by his 
father, he confesses to a share in 
her crime, and the audience is 
asked to listen to his sentimen- 
talizing over the “purty” dawn and 
to applaud the last guilty embrace. 
It is an unclean curtain, and the 
uncleanliness is as much a part of 
the author as his characters. It is 
something more than misplaced 
emphasis. Such a curtain would 
obscure any issue. Mr. O’Neill has 
the reputation of being our fore- 
most American dramatist. That 
places on him an extra respon- 
sibility. It is not enough to take 
refuge in the usual excuse that a 
man must write as he feels. A man 
must be very sure of how he feels 
before he writes. If Mr. O’Neill has 
any regard for the public who have 
placed faith and confidence in him, 
he should hesitate before he asks 
them to spend an evening inhaling 
foul sewer gas without the oxygen 
of some healthy conclusion to re- 
vive them. It is entirely unfair to 
insist that everyone bring his own 
pulmotor. Some of us are young 
and some of us are stupid. We 
look to our poets for fresh air, not 
suffocation. If we were a punster, 
we would be tempted to recom- 
mend both to Mr. O’Neill and his 
audience to bring with them at 
least some “scents of humor.” It 
is a highly efficient mental disin- 
fectant. | ». a. its 
Lots 


> J 


the French Government. Like the 
Comédie, it has a great tradition. — 
Its picturesque but rather isolated 
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situation in one of the oldest sec- 
tions of Paris has made it latterly 
an expensive child to the Ministry 
of Fine Arts. Since M. Gémier has 
been its director, however, both its 
popularity and its finances have 
improved. It was, therefore, with 
intense interest that New York 
awaited the visit of M. Gémier and 
his company. His six weeks’ rep- 
ertory was presented in the same 
theater — Jolson’s — which housed 
the Moscow Art Players. One may 
as well confess at once that M. 
Gémier’s choice of plays was a dis- 
appointment. To Shakespeare in 
French we have an insular prej- 
udice. The French productions of 
The Merchant of Venice and The 
Taming of the Shrew were original 
but not Shakespearean. The two 
ancient melodramas Gémier also 
gave us might better have been left 
in their cobwebs. The ultra-im- 
pressionistic play of Lenormand, 
L’Homme et ses Fantémes, was not 
a very fine example of its kind, al- 
though it gave Gémier a long and 
varied part—which he upheld finely. 

Perhaps his happiest selection 
was Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
That a farce can still be farcical 
after a lapse of two hundred and 
fifty years is really surprising. 
Gémier’s company rollicked it up 
and down the aisles. They acted 
it for all they were worth. That 
its humor is dependent on action is 
probably its secret. Its theme is 
also universal. A man who tries 
to ape his betters was funny in the 
Stone Age. There is probably not 
one of us who has not sometime 
succumbed to it. But few of us 
have ever had any personal contact 
with a dual personality. As a 
novelty, its interest is past. Even 
a magistrate who robs his own flat 
seems very flat in Le Procureur 
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Hallers. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
will never be so trite, for that story 
touches on a great spiritual truth 
—the evil that is dormant in the 
best of us, the self we try to live 
down. On the whole, M. Gémier’s 
visit left us rather self-satisfied. 
The taste he gave us of the French 
stage could not arouse much 
jealousy. The truth is that the 
French theater does not bear trans- 
portation. They always leave their 
best in Paris. E. W. 


THe GuarpsMAN.—In the midst 
of an arid season such a comedy as 
The Guardsman, by Molnar, comes 
like several drops of rain. It is 
both subtle and brilliant. So is the 
acting. Mr. Alfred Lunt and Miss 
Lynn Fontanne invest with very 
real feeling a plot which seems, in 
the rough, artificial and improbable. 
And there is some _ profound 
psychology in The Guardsman. 
Baldly stated, the story concerns a 
young actor and actress but re- 
cently married. The husband 
senses that the flame of his wife’s 
love is flickering, and to test her he 
impersonates a Russian officer in 
whose name he has already sent 
her notes and flowers. So excellent 
is Mr. Lunt’s double impersonation 
that the wife’s mystification does 
not seem too preposterous. The 
scene in which he enters the ante- 
room of her opera box is a triumph 
of acting. So is the variety of ex- 
pression with which Miss Fontanne 
graces the wife’s changing moods. 
One clever touch is that the Guards- 
man always wears gloves. A hand is 
one thing we cannot disguise. When 
the husband finally discloses him- 
self as the soldier, his wife declares 
that he never deceived her. 

Was it his kiss that revealed him 
to her or did she recognize him 
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from the first? Like the husband, 
we will never know. At any rate, 
in the fine moment of emotion that 
comes to them both at the climax, 
they believe what she tells him. 
Does it really matter whether it 
was strictly true? To the actor 
and his wife, their own love story 
was merely another play. Because 
they had permitted themselves 
certain angry gestures, bitterness 
had corroded their lives. Isn’t it 
perhaps the same with most of us? 
It is the gestures that we make be- 
fore the world that govern us. The 
protecting arm of a man about his 
wife and children is the best safe- 
guard of his devotion—not only to 
them but to himself. When the 
actor’s wife wept for the proof he 
had shown her of his anxiety, when 
she in return undertook to con- 
vince him of her fidelity, she was 
really convincing herself. We are 
all of us actors inasmuch as we try 
to live up to the best of our lines. 
But for any who wish an object 
lesson in acting—not on the stage 
of life but of the theater, we recom- 
mend The Guardsman. From 
Helen Westley and Dudley Digges 
to the little maid of Edith Meiser, 
it is the best rehearsed and most 
intelligent cast and the most fin- 
ished production in the city.—At 
the Booth Theater. E. W. 


THeEy Knew WuHat THEY 
WantTep.—This latest offering of 
the Theater Guild centers about the 
superb acting of Miss Pauline Lord. 
When she is on the stage one 
rather regrets that the play is not 
a monologue, although when she is 
on the stage the other characters 
become her mere background. The 
play as originally conceived may 
have centered about Tony, the 
middle-aged Italian wine grower 


and bridegroom, but Mr. Richard 
Bennett in this rédle completely 
fails to take the sympathy that is 
his right. Glenn Anders as a 
“Wobbly” gives the loose mental 
attitude of the itinerant I. W. W. 
in every sprawling gesture. It is 
interesting to notice that he implies 
the undisciplined mind with visible 
symbols of sloppiness. When he 
discovers the hideous result of his 
spiritual untidiness, he is pro- 
foundly shocked for the moment, 
but as he shambles off, one 
surmises that the sluggish excuse 
of something being wrong with the 
world instead of with himself will 
continue to be his slogan. 

The rest of the play—which is 
none too agreeable—is scarred 
with profanity. There are certain 
expressions which consensus of 
opinion have barred from our stage 
since the days of the Restoration 
dramatists. There are certain 
ejaculations which even they did 
not tolerate. A real dramatic 
moment is not strengthened by 
obscenity; as was proved when the 
worst of the Wobbly’s curses broke 
the scene with a laugh. So far as 
honesty is concerned, we doubt if 
any manager would literally tran- 
scribe all of a hobo’s language; so 
why not keep the line drawn at the 
lowest mark of decency, if you 
must, but refrain from going down 
below to choose which indecency 
you prefer to bring to light. The 
Theater Guild does not need to 
pander to bad taste. The use of an 
ejaculation which must shock all 
Christian ears is impolitic, and, to 
put it mildly, impolite, to what is 
still the majority of our population. 
Art is not made any stronger by 
being made unnecessarily vulgar. 
In the last analysis all the pro- 
fanity in the world couldn’t do for 
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They Knew What They Wanted 
what is done for it by Miss Lord. 
She is its real crutches.—A?t the 
Garrick Theater. E. W. 


DESIRE UNDER THE Ex_ms.—Like 
The Hairy Ape, Desire under the 
Elms is written in scenes, discur- 
sive, short,  reiterative. Each 
character has a_ characteristic 
phrase to which his or her lips are 
molded. The setting is the ex- 
terior of a farmhouse—a _ lone 
white farmhouse with a stone wall. 
We are never allowed to forget the 
loneliness or the stones, for we 
enter the house through the out- 
side clapboarding, which is _ re- 
moved in sections, and first one 
and then another of the bedrooms, 
the kitchen, and the parlor, are re- 
vealed. The seven Capital Sins are 
revealed with them. Indeed, they 
might well be the subtitle. Pride, 
Covetousness, Lust, Anger, Glut- 
tony, Envy, and _ Sloth are 
presented to us—in one cubicle 
after another. They form the chief 
topic of conversation; particularly 
the third. The seduction of a step- 
son, the smothering of a baby, are 
incidental. All the family—from 
the two elder brothers with their 
hoes; the younger brother with his 
lust; the reptilian third wife with 
her acquisitive instinct; the Old 
Man with his bitter industry— 
want the stony farm for them- 
selves. In it is buried their vitality 
and their ambition. The twin 
brothers free themselves by run- 
ning off to “Californy” with their 
father’s money. The younger boy 
is diverted by the diversion of pos- 
sessing his stepmother. The baby is 
murdered. There is left only the Old 
Man, whose mania for agriculture 
and matrimony has never wavered. 
Because he has the good taste to 
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prefer the cows to his family’s so- 
ciety, he has some of our sympathy. 
O’Neill has admitted that these 
people are only types, but even 
types, to be dramatic, need some 
humanity. No woman—even the 
type who can smother her infant in 
cold blood—scan stand up and 
make a long speech about it. As 
this scene is written, the infan- 
ticide is the least unpleasant in- 
cident because it bears no sem- 
blance to reality. Desire under 
the Elms is a tempting subject for 
parody, but it has about it such a 
persistently prurient odor that it 
inhibits mirth like a channel cross- 
ing when one is the actual victim. 
We have heard of the odor of 
sanctity. We have now sniffed the 
odor of sin. Indeed, What Price 
Glory seems fresh and sweet in 
retrospect when one emerges from 
under the Elms.—At the Green- 
wich Village Theater. E. W. 


BapGes.—With good luck, a good 
melodrama comes this way once a 


season. Crooks; flashlights; plots; 
shots; dark rooms; and quick sur- 
prises—in our hearts who doesn’t 
yearn for them? They are all 
meted out to us in Badges. Though 
the heroine does seem to take a 
long time to pack her trunk, the 
rest of Act I. is rescued by Gregory 
Kelly as the most alluring, the 
most annoying, the most irrepress- 
ible of hotel clerks and amateur 
detectives. It is a gem of a charac- 
ter. Miss Lotus Robb is very neatly 
cast as the straight and simple 
daughter of a famous crook. She 
is, of course, preserved from the 
wiles of the wicked by the little 
hotel clerk, who has taken a corre- 
spondence course in “detection.” 
We must also congratulate Mr. 
Marcin for what he has done for 
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our feline neighbors. Now that 
dogs are having it all their own 
way in the movies, it was time for 
some one to give the cats a chance 
in the drama. The clever young 
puss who appears in Badges makes 
one feel as if there were at least 
five of her. Could one ask more of 
Bernhardt? A black cat slinking 
out of a shadowy corner has an un- 
surpassably sinister quality. Mr. 
Marcin’s empty house, with its cats 
and its dark stairways and happen- 
ings, is warranted to give you a fine 
spinal shudder. If you take our 
advice, you will try it. It is recom- 
mended for the children.—At the 
Forty-Ninth Street Theater. §. w. 


Hicu Stakes.—Mr. Willard Mack 
approaches the problem of con- 
struction here as a clever mathe- 
matician approaches a problem in 
mathematics. He attains a com- 
plication and unwinds it success- 
fully, but the result is as devoid of 
human appeal or any other pleas- 
ure-giving quality as is the correct 
answer to a simultaneous quadratic 
equation. It tells the story of a 
young adventuress who inveigles a 
soft old man into marriage, and of 
the frustration of her designs upon 
his wealth by the old man’s 
younger brother. The characters 
constitute what might be _ tech- 
nically termed a low lot; they com- 
prise the adventuress, her dotard 
of a husband, her lover, who also 
acts as her business manager, her 
watchful brother-in-law Joe, whose 
serious vocation has been the 
pursuit of disreputable pleasure, 
and, finally, Joe’s fiancée, who 
elicits a proposal from him only 
by confessing a previous irregular- 
ity in her own life. Mr. Lowell Sher- 
man has brought his celebrated 
urbanity to the réle of Joe, with the 


usual happy effect on the box office. 
The supporting cast is good.—At 
the Eltinge Theater. M. K. 


SILENcE.—This is a melodrama 
whose high spots are so very high 
that its weak spots pass unnoticed. 
Later consideration reveals these 
latter to be three: the episode of 
confession; the conventional ep- 
isode of “sympathetic murder,” 
without which no melodrama is 
really complete; and the ending. 
The positive achievements of the 
piece, in writing, direction, and act- 
ing, cannot be exhausted so glibly. 
It is the story of a crook who, after 
a mean and difficult life, is hu- 


‘ manized and exalted by his en- 


counter with his own child. The 
girl is twenty years old when he 
first sees her, and his advent into 
her life brings with it tragedy, to 
protect her from which he pro- 
poses to die in the electric chair. 
His rescue is—as has been said— 
theatrical, but the whole antecedent 
situation is contrived by Mr. Mar- 
cin, the author, with the truly bril- 
liant artlessness to which we give 
the name of inevitability. Indeed, 
the story is conceived so near the 
heart of solid human truth that all 
its values are genuinely tragic and 
moving. One of the best casts that 
New York has seen for many a day 
gathers about H. B. Warner, to 
whom inspiration has prompted 
Mr. Crosby Gaige, the producer, to 
intrust the central réle. Mr. War- 
ner’s Jim Warren runs to the very 
edge of great tragic acting. It will 
not soon be forgotten.—At the 
National Theater. M. K. 


New Brooms.—A clean, bright 
comedy written, produced, and 
presented by the author of The 
First Year, Mr. Frank Craven. It 
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has no ax to grind, no profound 
problem to state, no message to de- 
liver except that of cheerfulness. 
This “comedy of the American 
home” tells amusingly of what 
happened to the lives and the live- 
lihood of the family of a crotchety 
“ain’t”-saying manufacturer of 
brooms (excellently played by Mr. 
Robert McWade) when he turned 
over his business to his collegian 
son, an ardent devotee of the gospel 
of the smile, who found that his 
young, eager valedictorian theories 
pulled a tendon or two when sent 
over the rough hurdles of real life. 
In the words of the author, who 
should know, the play is “a light 
comedy different from “The First 
Year,’ of course. That was a 
comedy of young married people, 
and ‘New Brooms’ is a play of 
parents and their children. It has 
its lesson,—and it’s clean, the kind 


of a play I like to see in the 


theater.” To Mr. Frank Craven, 
the new broom among the man- 
agers, we doff our hats. May he 
live long and prosper—and sweep 
the stage clean.—Af the Fulton 
Theater. J. F. 


Pics.—John Golden has always 
been noted for his ability to pick 
plays of a distinctively American 
character, and to keep them run- 
ning long after all others of the 
same season have departed. 
Lightnin’ still holds the record for 
phenomenal runs in New York; 
and Mr. Golden’s latest offering, 
Pigs, is likely to share, to some 
degree at least, in the longevity of 
its predecessors. A good many 
elements of popularity enter into 
it: the Main Street home-town 
flavor, dished up with radio; un- 
popular relations; and, last but not 
least, real pigs—genuine white 
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porkers, who, presumably, are 
sumptuously lodged somewhere in 
the Little Theater between per- 
formances. 

The honors of the play in a well- 
balanced cast are carried off by 
Nydia Westman as a very young 
and engaging flapper with a bent 
for business. Mr. Golden prides 
himself on plays that are clean and 
funny. Pigs is both.—At the Little 
Theater. A. 8. 


Parasites.—Mr. Cosmo Hamil- 
ton has tried out one recipe for 
drama for several seasons. At 
times it has proved popular. The 
ingredients are one very young 
heroine, pure at core but reckless; 
one rather elderly hero, cynical 
man-of-the-world type who under- 
takes to teach the heroine a lesson. 
This can take place either in Act II. 
or IIIL., but it must be in a bedroom. 
The climax, after some display of 
lingerie, closes in high-minded vitu- 
peration by the heroine. The final 
act shows the cynical mar of the 
world reduced to the maunderings 
of sixteen. That proves the power 
of pure love. Sprinkle this dough 
with spicy dialogue and some 
epigrammatic raisins—if in season. 
Stir in a little scandal. Place it in 
the smart drawing-room of the 
smartest people. Engage a star and 
open for business. That Miss 
Francine Larrimore, abetted by 
Clifton Webb and Cecil Hum- 
phreys, slave to keep Parasites 
from being insufferably heavy is 
undeniable. They stir their hard- 
est. They succeed in making some 
of their lines sound natural. It is 
not their fault that Mr. Hamilton 
has forgotten the baking powder. 
He should hunt for the brand 
labeled “Brilliant.”—At the Thirty- 
Ninth Street Theater. E. W. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORK AT ELLIS ISLAND. 


NE of the many interesting 
features of the First Annual 
Convention of the New York 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, held at the Hotel Astor on 


December 11, 1924, was the address 
delivered by Miss Sarah Weadick 
on the work being done at Ellis 
Island by the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion of the National Catholic Wel- 


fare Conference. Miss Weadick is 
the N. C. W. C. representative at 
the Island. 

“Since this Council,” she said, 
“is devoting itself especially to the 
work of immigrant follow-up, I 
am sure that you are interested in 
a particular way in the port work 
that is being done by the Bureau 
of Immigration of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference,—and 
since the New York port work 
begins at Ellis Island and because 
that is the part of it with which I 
happen to be most familiar, I am 
very glad to have the opportunity 
of telling you a little about the 
service we try to render there. 

“The Bureau has now had repre- 


sentation on the Island for three 
and a half years. The number of 
workers permitted to the various 
organizations is very definitely re- 
stricted. We have, therefore, a 
head worker, or Ellis Island repre- 
sentative, as she is called, and two 
other workers, each of whom 
spends half a day on the Island, 
since only two are permitted there 
at the same time. Among them 
they speak most of the languages. 
There is a clerk as well, who writes 
up the case records and carries on 
the office routine. 

“The Bureau assists all national- 
ities and all creeds, although 
naturally it is Catholic cases that 
are mostly referred to it. Our in- 
terest in the various cases is ac- 
quired in different ways. Our Eu- 
ropean correspondents may write 
to the National office before the 
emigrant has sailed; or a relative 
in this country may write or tele- 
graph that an alien is detained, re- 
questing that we do what we can 
for him; or the relatives call per- 
sonally, either at the National 
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office in Washington, at the New 
York office, or at our desk at Ellis 
Island. 

“Besides these main points of 
contact, the workers at the Island 
are constantly appealed to by the 
immigrants themselves, and, in 
talking with them in the detention 
rooms, learn of their needs and 
have presented to them the many 
problems that perplex and worry 
the alien who has been so impru- 
dent as to come into conflict with 
the United States immigration 
laws. 

“It is the aim of the social work- 
ers to act as a sort of liaison be- 
tween the aliens and the Govern- 
ment. It is quite easy to see that 
no matter how much effort a board 
of Special Inquiry may make to 
give the alien a fair hearing, there 
are, nevertheless, probabilities that 
all the facts in his favor may not 
There are many 

The alien is 


be brought out. 

reasons for this. 
naturally nervous and frightened, 
as any of us would very likely be 
if we were brought up before a 
tribunal in a strange country and 
asked searching questions as to our 


right to be there. He is usually 
told to answer merely the ques- 
tions asked him, and it sometimes 
happens that information having a 
direct bearing on the case is there- 
fore not heard, especially as the 
alien does not always realize the 
point that is the determining factor 
in bringing about his admission or 
deportation. In the majority of 
cases the immigrant does not 
speak English and must testify 
through an interpreter. I don’t 
know whether many of you have 
ever worked with this handicap. If 
you have, you have probably had 
the experience of telling your in- 
terpreter to ask a question and 
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have waited many minutes while 
the person questioned replied at 
great length, only to have the in- 
terpreter turn to you at the end 
of that time and announce, ‘He 
says, “Yes.” ’ Unless the interpreter 
knows both languages perfectly,— 
not well, but perfectly,—there are 
shades of meaning which he will 
totally misunderstand and which 
may altogether change the charac- 
ter of the testimony. His personal 
impression of the alien for whom 
he is interpreting may uncon- 
sciously cause him, if only by in- 
flection, to give a wrong impression 
of what the alien has said. A thing 
repeated in even the same language 
can sometimes acquire an al- 
together different meaning, as you 
probably all know through sad ex- 
perience. .. . 

“As I have just said, a most im- 
portant phase of the work is the in- 
terviews with the immigrants and 
their relatives, to learn of their dif- 
ficulties and to decide if and how 
these can be remedied. It is very 
necessary to visit the detention 
rooms every day as there are 
always new faces to greet one and 
countless questions to be answered. 
Here a man wants to know if his 
affidavits have come,—he is phys- 
ically defective, perhaps, and the 
Government wishes to be sure 
before admitting him that he will 
not be likely to become a public 
charge; so, as his relatives are too 
far away to come to testify, they 
must send affidavits guaranteeing 
his support. Another claims atten- 
tion,—he has arrived with the 
wrong kind of visa. Will the Labor 
Department ask the State Depart- 
ment to grant him the right kind 
or will he be deported? A woman 
clutches one’s sleeve,—what news 
of the bambina in the hospital? 
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The doctors say it has measles but 
she is sure there is nothing the 
matter with it,—it is because it is 
not getting enough to eat,—“Non 
mangia niente,” the Italian woman 
cries. Some good macaroni and it 
would be better in no time. The 
worker stops and explains as best 
she can just what is happening to 
the bambina,—how long it usually 
takes to cure measles,—why mac- 
aroni would not be good for it, and 
anything else that will soothe the 
poor mother’s soul. A guard calls, 
—there are three men in the stow- 
aways’ room that need clothes; 
they are to be deported that after- 
noon and have only thin torn shirts 
and trousers, no coats, and only 
remnants of what once were shoes. 
They are a happy-go-lucky crowd 
as a rule,—the stowaways,—who 
have taken a chance and lost, and 
expect to take another when the op- 
portunity presents itself; but they 
are human beings, and sometimes 
rather likable ones, and one does 
not want to let them start off on 
the North Atlantic in garments 
suitable for beach-combing in 
tropical ports. .. . 

“Sometimes a deep minor note is 
struck, and some poor traveler 
finishes his long journey in the 
Ellis Island hospital. Then ar- 
rangements must be made for the 
pitiful little funeral at steamship 
company expense, unless the rel- 
atives wish it otherwise. When it 
is desired, a social worker is per- 
mitted to take the forlorn wife or 
mother, husband, brother or sister 
to the funeral miles away in As- 
toria or Forest Hills, and manages 
to collect a few flowers on the way 
to soften the sordidness of the 
lonely burial. 

“Immigrant marriages also form 
an important part of the work at 
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the port. Since the Boards do not 
have time to go into the question of 
religion, most of the marriage cases 
are discharged to the Travelers Aid 
a~ a non-sectarian organization. 
Our agreement with that society, 
however, results in all marriage 
cases where either the man or the 
woman or both are Catholics being 
referred to our workers for an in- 
terview. In this way we are able 
to arrange for a Catholic ceremony, 
whereas before our advent on the 
Island a civil ceremony in most 
cases would have taken place. 

“Occasionally in mixed mar- 
riages the Church ceremony is re- 
fused, due to the fact that the non- 
Catholic will not consent to be mar- 
ried by a priest,—sometimes there 
are obstacles which make a Cath- 
olic marriage impossible. These, 
of course, present grave problems 
for your follow-up attention. 

“As an instance of a_ serious 
though unusual type of marriage 
problem encountered at the Island, 
we have been once or twice amazed 
to have the girl, where both were 
Catholics, be quite firm in her re- 
fusal of a Catholic ceremony, 
although one insisted upon staying 
at a Catholic home overnight when 
the marriage was to take place the 
next day. We later found out the 
reason for this strange refusal, 
when these young women left their 
husbands. They had both been 
picture brides, and not feeling at 
all sure that they would care about 
the men after they had married 
them, and apparently possessing 
few religious or moral scruples, 
they had decided that if they were 
married civilly they would not be 
married at all in the eyes of the 
Church and could therefore get a 
civil divorce, and remarry when 
they found some one who pleased 
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them better. From which you will 
gather that not all immigrants are 
as simple and guileless as you 
might imagine... . 

“The work at the ports is most 
necessary because it helps solve the 
immediate problem of the newly 
arrived immigrants. In a fairy tale 
admission to the land of their 
dreams would end the story. The 
author would simply state, ‘And 
they lived happily ever after’; and 
we would close the book with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. As we all know, 
however, the end of the immigrants’ 
story is a long way off; the second 
part is just beginning; and because 
of this definite piece of work which 
you have undertaken, it has become 
your choice to write the ending. It 
is well worth while, for your char- 
acters are not imaginary, but real 
human beings, with hearts and 
souls like ours. And this is the 
keynote of it all, that the members 
of the human race are fundamen- 
tally pretty much the same,—sis- 
ters and brothers under the skin,— 
and the best way to teach these 
newcomers to understand and love 
America is by our attempting first 
to understand the lands from which 
they have come, the traditions in 
which they have grown up, their 
background, customs, habits, man- 
ners.” 

Henry H. Curran, Commissioner 
of Immigration, addressed the eve- 
ning session of the Convention. 
His subject was “Fewer Immigrants 
—and a Better Welcome.” 

Speaking of present conditions at 
Ellis Island, Commissioner Curran 
said: 

“Ever since the first of last July 
the immigrants have been coming 
into our country at the rate of 1,000 
a day instead of 3,000. They re- 
ceive better wages, they live in bet- 


ter abodes, they are already some- 
what less the victims of overcrowd- 
ing and neglect—just because there 
are fewer of them, as well as be- 
cause the quality of them is on an 
average twice as good, while the 
quantity is half as great. Nowadays 
we are not beaten before we begin. 
We know we shall get somewhere, 
when we start to work to Amer- 
icanize these additions to our na- 
tional family in the gentle, normal, 
rational way that must be used, if 
they are to come along apprecia- 
tively, and as friends. For you can- 
not Americanize too many at once, 
nor can you pump Americanism 
into an alien. You must let it grow, 
watch it, nourish it, in the same 
way that you deal with Nature in 
your care of her living things and 
her crops. Now we all have a 
chance to do just that... . 

“I doubt if the time will ever 
come when we do not have aliens 
detained at Ellis Island. There are 
more than 700 there every night. 
They must be fed, rested by sleep, 
occupied, entertained, nursed, 
taught, afforded full opportunity 
for worship according to their 
faith—aye, even clothed. In short, 
they must be helped in every con- 
ceivable way in which a human be- 
ing ever needs help. Welfare work- 
ers at Ellis Island are helping the 
Government in this effort. 

“Things are better to-day than 
they used to be. To-day every 
alien sleeps in a good bed, with 
mattress and mattress cover, blan- 
kets, sheets, pillows and pillow 
slips. Every alien has three very 
good meals a day in a cheerful din- 
ing room. In addition, the mothers 
and children receive crackers and 
milk three times a day. Every 
alien has a chance at soccer, oF 
basketball, or boxing, or children’s 
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and women’s games, at sewing, rug- 
making, reading, indoor games—in 
short, every form of recreation and 
occupation that the Island will hold. 
Of course, occupational and recre- 
ational, all of this activity is purely 
optional on the part of the alien. 
He or she can do it or not as they 
please. So, too, there is a good 
kindergarten for the children and, 
through it all, there runs a thread 
of kindness that is the essence of 
Ellis Island itself. Foreign critics 
and propagandists state the con- 
trary, and when they do that, they 
lie. This I know. .. .” 

Of the follow-up work to be done 
after the immigrant leaves the 
Island, Mr. Curran said: “There 
are definite, concrete things to be 
done after the immigrant leaves 
our hands and goes ashore. You 
will seek him out then, as he ar- 
rives at his destination; you will 
teach him our language; you will 


teach him our laws—and by that I 
do not mean the intricacies of con- 


stitutional construction, but the 
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simple laws of right and wrong, of 
what an American may or may not 
do. You will teach him our cus- 
toms, ways, habits of thought. You 
will teach him something of our 
history and our ideals as a nation, 
and, best and most of all, you will 
teach him that once he has been 
lawfully admitted for permanent 
settlement in our country he is ex- 
pected to be our friend, and that we 
in turn will prove by our acts to- 
wards him that we are his friends. 
The whole thing is as human and 
as simple as the Golden Rule. You 
can call it good business, or good 
heart, or you can call it good Chris- 
tianity—the results are the same. 
You will see that their homes are 
better; that our government under 
which they will live is better; that 
they will not be cheated or ex- 
ploited; that they will not be cod- 
dled, nor yet be treated with con- 
descension; in short, that they will 
be treated not as aliens and foreign- 
ers, but as human beings who have 
become a part of ourselves.” 





> 


THE HELPERS OF THE HOLY SOULS AND THEIR WORK IN CHINA. 


N Shanghai, China, certain for- 

eign nations have “concessions” 
wherein their own laws are en- 
forced, and offenders are tried be- 
fore the courts of their respective 
countries, a proceeding _ that 
modern China strongly resents. 
America, Great Britain, Japan, and 
France have such concessions, the 
three former coming under the 
head of the International Settle- 
ment, each having, of course, its 
own consul. One may hear a dozen 
different languages on a stroll up 
and down the Bund, as the water- 
front promenade is called, and see 


as fine and modern buildings as 
can be found in New York. The 
Shanghai-Hongkong Bank, recently 
completed, is the most imposing in- 
stitution of its kind that the writer 
has ever seen, and must rank as 
one of the finest in the world. 
The French concession should 
be of special interest to Catholics, 
for it is here, in Rue Montauban, 
that the Convent of St. Joseph is 
situated. It is almost opposite a 
big church of that name and was 
founded in 1871 at the instigation 
of Monsignor Languillat, who, 
after the massacres of Tien-Tsin in 
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1868, felt the necessity of establish- 
ing a safe pied-d-terre for the 
Sisters. In those days the parent 
house at Zi-Ka-Wei was almost 
isolated, owing to the primitive 
means of travel. Now, thanks to 
the automobile and electric tram, 
which have supplanted the wheel- 
barrow, cart, and sedan chair of 
earlier days (even the omnipresent 
ricksha is of comparatively recent 
date), it is but a half-hour’s ride 
from one Community to the other. 

St. Joseph’s was established for 
the education of European chil- 
dren, and from its modest begin- 
ning, with three pupils to answer 
the roll call, in a rattletrap Chinese 
building that had served as a stable 
until its owner, M. Charrier, ceded 
the ground to the Jesuits, it has 
grown to a big modern school with 
four hundred and fifty-five scholars 
comprising twenty-two national- 
ities! One is reminded of another 
beginning, centuries ago, in a 
humble stable of Bethlehem, when 
the Son of the Most High came on 
earth to establish a school of 
charity and brotherly love that was 
destined to overthrow gradually 
the teachings of the proudest 
philosophers of Greece and Rome. 
Only those who have experienced 
the glacial dampness of a Shanghai 
winter and the sickening heat of its 
humid summers can appreciate the 
sufferings and endurance of that 
small band of heroic women who 
fifty-three years ago devoted their 
lives to this work, for the winters 
of Shanghai are vile—every one 
has a cold, which may be a merci- 
ful dispensation of Providence to 
deaden the sense of smell, since the 
odors of these hectic streets are 
many and unsavory. 

In its air of quiet restraint St. 
Joseph's is like all convent schools, 
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with a pretty Gothic chapel whence 
the girls carry with them into later 
life fragrant memories of the hours 
spent within its peaceful walls; 
but, unlike many, it is divided into 
two sections, the “Institution,” so 
called by its former pupils, which 
takes both boarders and day 
scholars, and the Orphan School, 
or “Providence,” because it is 
under the patronage of “Notre 
Dame de la Providence,” where day 
scholars are not admitted, but 
where orphans and the offspring of 
very poor parents are given a prac- 
tical education that enables them 
in after years to earn their own 
livelihood. Formerly fine needle- 
work and beautiful embroidery 
were the best means to that end; 
now, since St. Joseph’s_ keeps 
abreast of the times, stenography, 
typewriting, dressmaking, and 
kindred branches prepare the girls 
for the competitive battle of life 
which wages as sternly in Shanghai 
as in any American metropolis; 
and many of the bright-faced, 
capable girls one finds in the banks, 
or in the shops along Nanking 
Road, are alumnz of “Notre Dame 
de la Providence.” 

The founders of St. Joseph's 
lived to see their efforts pros- 
per and spread until twenty-five 
years later, as the foreign popula- 
tion increased, another school was 
opened under the same auspices, 
but in the northern part of the city, 
and christened the “Institution of 
the Holy Family.” It lies across 
the junk-crowded Soochow Creek, 
and is run on the same lines as the 
mother house. Here they have also 
an orphan school and in addition 
have opened a baby home for 
abandoned foreign infants, the care 
of whom is partly undertaken by 
a society of charitably inclined 
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women. Of the deserted Chinese 
babies, whose name, in spite of the 
efforts of various foreign missions, 
is legion, we shall speak later. The 
immense good done by disin- 
terested mission workers of vary- 
ing creeds and beliefs should not 
be lightly underestimated. While 
it has become something of a pose 
to ridicule these people and belittle 
the results of their work, no broad- 
minded observer can deny that 
theirs is a life of sacrifice and 
danger, exposed as they are to the 
vacillating moods of an illiterate, 
ofttimes fanatic, group of pagans. 
Such a vocation is proof of a faith 
and heroism far beyond the ken of 
us average individuals, and if 


among these numbers there are 
some who work for selfish, rather 
than altruistic motives, they are 
undoubtedly in the minority. 

The Religious of the Convent of 
St. Joseph in Shanghai belong to 


an Order founded in France during 
the last century by the Rev. Mother 
Marie de la Providence, called 
Helpers of the Holy Souls, and the 
good done by them among the 
foreign and native population of 
this great city is beyond belief. 
Nothing has yet been said concern- 
ing their work among the Chinese, 
but it is because, in the two con- 
vents mentioned, the Chinese do 
not predominate; attached, how- 
ever, to these two schools are 
schools for native children presided 
over by native Chinese Religious of 
this order, to say nothing of several 
dispensaries scattered over the city, 
where thousands of consultations 
are given free, and thousands of 
baptisms, moreover, are admin- 
istered to the dying babies. 

But it is at Zi-Ka-Wei that the 
Chinese reign supreme; the con- 
vent there, called the “Sen-mou- 
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ieu,” or “Garden of the Blessed 
Virgin,” is a settlement embracing 
schools with all kinds of good 
works, and a personnel of more 
than two thousand! Perhaps the 
best-known feature of this huge 
establishment—to the public, at 
least—is its embroidery and lace 
department. Few brides in South- 
ern China but go to Zi-Ka-Wei for 
part of their trousseau, for the lace 
and exquisite embroidery made 
there have a wide reputation. 
Many of these needlewomen do not 
live in the convent, but in the 
near-by village, going home to their 
families each evening. The vest- 
ments and ecclesiastical banners 
done by these skilled workers are 
veritable pictures, and, because of 
the widespread patronage given to 
this convent, the Religious are en- 
abled to keep a large number of 
Christian Chinese employed. Be- 
sides this industrial school, there 
are two others, one for the Chris- 
tian girls and one for the pagan, 
where English, French, painting, 
and music are taught, and at the 
close of the scholastic year an 
entertainment or concert is given 
at which they acquit themselves 
with credit. 

Quite apart from these favored 
girls and on the other side of the 
grounds, is situated the Créche for 
abandoned babies and a school for 
the deaf and dumb. Here in the 
Créche one can see row after row 
of tiny cots, each with a card at its 
head, bearing the name of the oc- 
cupant and the date of its arrival; 
they come without ceremony, these 
helpless tots, unheralded and un- 
sung, left at the convent gate, as a 
rule, some in baskets, others 
bundled in rags. They are always 
girl babies, and are abandoned by 
their mothers either because of ex- 
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treme poverty or just because they 
are girls, for girls are emphatically 
personz non gratz in the Celestial 
Kingdom, as China used to be 
called. Occasionally, one is bought 
by some good, Christian native for 
a dollar or so and brought to the 
convent, otherwise the hapless in- 
fant’s parents would have left it to 
perish of hunger and neglect in the 
infamous “baby towers,” still an 
institution in many parts of China, 
or in some lonely spot. Again, 
they are abandoned because of 
some deformity, but here in the 
Créche things are very different; 
each child is warmly clad and 
covered with a little quilt, and they 
seem as happy as their more for- 
tunate kindred, some taking their 
bottles, others peacefully asleep; 
and should any of them cry, as 
the best behaved babies are apt 
to do, there is somebody who 
hurries to the cot to soothe and 
comfort. 

Next to the Créche there are 
rooms set apart for the deaf and 
dumb children; these afflicted ones 
look cheerful and contented, oc- 
cupied as they are with their little 
tasks of sewing and basket-making. 
With infinite patience they are 
taught their catechism by means of 
signs, and many of them can say a 
prayer or two, after a fashion, or 
sing a hymn. It is not under- 
standable to us, naturally, but God 
understands; for, after all, are they 
not objects of His special care? 
Helpless, poor, and afflicted—the 
three greatest claims one can have 
to His love. 

The “Presentandines” have not 
as yet been mentioned. As was 
kindly explained to the writer by a 
charming woman from Baltimore, 
a member of the Order, they are a 
society affiliated with the Helpers 
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of the Holy Souls, and closely fol- 
lowing similar rules. Their novi- 
tiate is at Zi-Ka-Wei, not far from 
the novitiate of the Helpers proper. 
Both receive a number of new 
members each year, vocations 
among the Chinese being anu- 
merous, but with the Europeans 
they are, alas, few and far between. 
The Presentandines embrace only 
Chinese, not those who live close to 
foreign centers, but in the outlying 
country districts, where a Eu- 
ropean Religious would be an 
object of dislike and suspicion. 
These holy women do an incal- 
culable good since, understanding 
thoroughly the Chinese character, 
its prejudices and _ superstitions, 
they can prepare the minds of these 
ignorant pagans for the reception of 
Christian doctrine in a manner that 
a foreigner could never dream of. 
Old customs, even superstitions, are 
considered, but they are _ trans- 
formed and Christianized. Small 
dispensaries are set up, where the 
simple ailments of country folk can 
be easily cured; and it is a well- 
known fact that a cure of the body is 
often followed by a healing of the 
soul. 

Children are not forgotten. Little 
village schools are opened for them, 
instruction given, and they are pre- 
pared for their First Communion. 
In this way these Religious are of 
immense aid to the priests of the 
Mission. The girls, educated on 
sound, Christian principles, put 
their faith before everything else, 
and make good, Christian homes; 
very few, if any of them, are willing 
to marry pagans. In June, 1921, the 
Helpers made one step further into 
China, going this time as far as 
Southeastern Chi-li, at the request 
of Monsignor Lécroart, that they 
might do for him among his 
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countless pagans the work their 
mother house had begun at Sen- 
mou-ieu. Two European and five 
native nuns have this work in 
charge, and it has thus far pros- 
pered to a remarkable degree. The 
writer is in no position to speak 
with regard to the outlying mis- 
sions, but it can be asserted no 
more edifying or devout Catholics 
can be found anywhere than at the 
Jesuit Church of St. Joseph in 
Shanghai. 

It is matter for rejoicing that the 
war clouds that recently gathered 
over Shanghai have dispersed. One 
cannot help sympathizing with 
those Chinese leaders who are try- 
ing to evolve from chaos a stable 
form of government, and to have 
their country take its place among 
the nations of the world. That it 
has been brutally treated in the 
past there can be no gainsaying; to 
what extent it has merited this 
treatment the writer is not well 
enough informed to state, but the 


following excerpt from Alexander 
Powell’s recent book, Asia at the 
Crossroads, is illuminating: 

“Regarding China we have wit- 
nessed one of the most brazen ex- 
amples of international brigandage 
in the history of the world. In less 
than four score years we have seen 
China, a country as large as Eu- 
rope, with a civilization extending 
back into the mists of antiquity, 
rifled of territory and resources by 
a handful of predatory nations 
with as little compunction as a 
gang of lawless boys would raid a 
farmer’s orchard. We have seen 
this vast, rich, peaceable, and de- 
fenceless country, bullied, intim- 
idated, reduced to a state of virtual 
vassalage, and parceled out into 
‘spheres of influence,’ leases ob- 
tained under duress and enforced 
concessions by methods which in 
their effrontery and callousness are 
reminiscent of the freebooters of 
the Spanish Main.” 

EpirH MarTIN SMITH. 








Nova et Vetera. 


FLESH AND SpiriIT—aNbD Two Poets. 


No, no! I will not, I cannot be- 
lieve that Keats, Keats of the “Hy- 
perion,” Keats of “The Ode to the 
Nightingale,” Keats of the im- 
mortal sonnet, did actually and 
verily get drunk for six weeks 
together. Can you even conjecture 
it, that the Greek dreamer who saw 
such wonders in the Grecian urn, 
and who looked through the 


“Magic casements opening on the 
foam 

Of perilous seas in fairy lands 
forlorn,” 


did actually scorch his palate with 
cayenne pepper in order to enjoy 
all the more the cool deliciousness 
of claret? And yet it is not in- 
credible. His letters about Fanny 
Brawne, and to her, reveal a strong 
sensuous soul, a fitting counterpart 
to his Charmian,—a Roman, not a 
Greek,—epicurean, Pagan, unre- 
strained, incontinent; and all in 
the frailest body that was ever 
hung together by the _ subtilest 
threads of an immortal spirit... . 

And “mad Shelley!” The first of 
English lyrists. Nay, nay, I cannot 
retract, if it is a literary heresy a 
hundred times over. I place him 
high up there on the shelf, side by 
side, nay, even above Shakespeare. 
“There is a good deal of lying 
about Shakespeare,” says a certain 
distinguished American. So there 
is! Goethe commenced it in that 
very silly and salacious book, “Wil- 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship.” 


Some day men will assure them- 
selves on irrefragable evidence that 
Francis Bacon and William Shake- 
speare were one and the same per- 
son; and that Francis Bacon was 
not a great philosopher, nor an 
original thinker (that is conceded 
already); and that William Shake- 
speare, the greatest of dramatists, 
is not the greatest of poets. The 
great interpreter of the human; the 
poorest interpreter of the divine, 
was Shakespeare. But Shelley! 
Like his own skylark, he never 
leaves the skies. At least he never 
sings on earth. He is a denizen of 
the empyrean. He lives in clouds 
and lightning, and walks on their 
upper floors. He has his feet on 
the shoulders of the winds, and is 
the pilgrim of darkness and sol- 
itude. He has not thought one 
weak thought, nor written one dull 
line. His soul is “girt by the 
deserts of the universe”; and he 
seems to ascend, in the flesh, to the 
soul of some planet, that 

“Swings silent in unascended 
majesty.” 


He is the poet of high thought, 
the prophet of abstractions, the 


magician, who impersonates on 
canvas the impersonal and ab- 
stract; and fills his pages and the 
universe with all kinds of spiritual 
and transcendent creations. And 
yet, there is his apology for free 
love and atheism; and there is that 
hideous blasphemy, which should 
make every line he wrote worthy 
to be burnt by a public hangman, 
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and their incinerated relics cast 
into the common sewer; and yes! 
there is the body of Harriet West- 
brook dragged from the slime of 
the Serpentine, and he with Mary 
Godwin and Claire Clairmont over 
there in the Capri of the Villa 
d’Allegri. .. . 

Nevertheless, turn away your 
imagination for a moment from 
the “mad Shelley” of Eton and 
“Queen Mab”; of Harriet West- 
brook and Claire Clairmont; and 
try and see only the Shelley who 
took the epileptic woman in his 
arms to the friend’s house; the 
Shelley who never touched meat 
nor wine; who lay for hours with 
his head near the blazing fire, or 
on the burning roofs of Pisa; who 
chased the flying Allegra through 
the convent cloisters, and saw her 
rising from the sea; who gave away 
every fraction of money he 


possessed; who went down to his 


sea-death, and seemed to his 
friends to hover above the furnace 
or crematory on the Italian sands; 
then recall the music as of Ariel in 
his incomparable lyrics; the choral 
anthems in his great dramas; his 
odes to the Skylark and the West 
Wind, and you reluctantly declare 
that he was the écodyevos xugrxbo 
if ever there was one. 


—Rev. P. A. SHeenan, D.D., Under the 
Cedars and the Stars (New York: Benziger 
Bros.), pp. 62, 63. 


-— 
— 





PRAYERS FOR THE DEap. 


A wrITER wishes I would say 
more about prayers for the dead. 
He says that in his heart he has 
really believed in it all his life, but 
has always been taught that it was 
both useless and wrong. . . . Will 
I give him some justification, some 
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real authority, for believing in the 
efficacy of prayer for the departed? 
he requests. 

I wish the writer of this letter 
could have seen what I saw yester- 
day. It will be long past the date 
before these words are printed, but 
yesterday was what the French 
call “The Day of the Dead.” Near 
where I am staying is a fairly large 
church, and in and out of this, all 
day long, the stream of wor- 
shippers has been pouring without 
intermission. They are still doing 
it to-day, though in a somewhat 
less degree, and they will keep on 
doing it while the war lasts. Yes- 
terday was All Souls’ Day, to give 
it its ecclesiastical designation in 
England, as elsewhere throughout 
Christendom. Here, especially in 
view of the war, it seems to mean 
something very much more real 
and comforting than it does to 
most of us at home. 

What a yawning gulf ordinary 
Protestantism makes between the 
living and the dead, to be sure! 
or, rather, between those still in 
the flesh and those who have done 
with it. Not so the devout Catholic, 
simple-minded, earnest and sincere. 
To him, to her, the soul who has 
passed through the portals of 
death has not passed beyond the 
reach of loving care and tender 
sympathy. The loved one is not 
less, but more responsive to the 
loyal, helpful solicitude of those 
left behind, and perhaps, for a 
time, may need it more. 

I sat in the church for a good 
while and watched those people 
come and go. It was an experience 
never to be forgotten. All were in 
mourning; all had lost some one 
near and dear either on the battle- 
field on in the ordinary course of 
nature. I judged, and I think I 
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was not mistaken, that the war 
was uppermost in their minds, that 
the grim reaper had gained most of 
his harvest of late from the battle- 
field so far as this company was 
concerned. 

There were no young men pres- 
ent; they were all at the front. 
There were plenty of old men, old 
soldiers many of them looked, 
stumping bravely along with mil- 
itary stride and bearing; old 
women leaning on sticks; grey- 
haired matrons with weeping eyes; 
young widows carrying their babies 
or leading their little children by 
the hand; boys in their teens, some 
of them already in soldier’s garb 
or what approximated thereto; 
girls, troops of them, with subdued 
and reverent mien. 

Most were kneeling before the 
dimly lighted altar. Some of them, 
the veterans especially, stood erect, 


their lips moving in devoted en- 
treaty to the holy Presence they be- 
lieved to be there before their eyes. 
For it should not be forgotten that 
to these people, in the exposition 


of the Blessed Sacrament, is 
vouchsafed a visual revelation of 
the actual presence of the Lord 
Christ Himself. Who shall say 
they are wrong? Since the war 
began, I have realized in French 
churches as I never did before, the 
devotional value, the practical 
helpfulness, of the reservation of 
the sacrament of the altar. It 
makes all the difference between a 
dead building and a place that is a 
sanctuary indeed, wherein wor- 
shippers feel that they are in im- 
mediate contact with the super- 
natural and divine. 

What a picture it was! One 
wished an artist could have been 
present to seize and perpetuate it. 
It grew dark; there was a storm 
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raging outside and had been all 
day, but it seemed to have made no 
difference to the numbers present. 
There was one candle, and one 
candle only, to light the gloom, and 
that was placed on the floor at the 
foot of the altar steps. The lamps 
glimmering in the chancel above it 
supplied the only additional illu- 
mination there was. Here and 
there one caught a quick breath, a 
murmur, a sob, a sigh as the feel- 
ings of the bereaved became 
wrought to a pitch of intensity. 
There was no other sound but that 
of feet passing softly to and fro 
as individuals entered or left the 
church. Now and then a faint 
gleam would fall upon a rapt, up- 
turned face—for the worshippers 
were kneeling anywhere, not in 
serried ranks, but in the aisles, 
near the doors, on the ground close 
up to the altar itself—anywhere— 
all in black, all silent, all praying 
with one set purpose, one inten- 
tion of love and faith. It was im- 
possible to be there without being 
moved by it. There was a strange, 
unearthly power in the very atmos- 
phere. 

Would any one tell me that the 
exercise upon which these people 
were engaged was all in vain, that 
heaven neither desired nor heeded 
it, and that the trust and affection 
that prompted it were utterly 
deluded as to the object they 
sought to achieve? Be it remem- 
bered, this, after all, is the faith of 
the majority of Christendom, the 
faith that the communion of saints 
still continues after the shock of 
death. . . . It is a pity Protestants 
everywhere should not be encour- 
aged to return to it forthwith. 


—Rev. R. J. Camppets, M.A., The War and 
the Soul (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
pp. 12-16. 
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CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


THESE are the kind of thoughts 
which in combination create the 
impression that Christianity is 
something weak and _ diseased. 
First, for instance, that Jesus was 
a gentle creature, sheepish and un- 
worldly, a mere ineffectual appeal 
to the world; second, that Chris- 
tianity arose and flourished in the 
dark ages of ignorance, and that to 
these the Church would drag us 
back. ...tI only mention these 
ideas to affirm the same thing: that 
when I looked into them independ- 
ently I found, not that the conclu- 
sions were unphilosophical, but 
simply that the facts were not 
facts. Instead of looking at books 
and pictures about the New Testa- 
ment I looked at the New Testa- 
ment. There I found an account, 
not in the least of a person with his 
hair parted in the middle or his 
hands clasped in appeal, but of an 
extraordinary being with lips of 
thunder and acts of lurid decision, 
flinging down tables, casting out 
devils, passing with the wild secrecy 
of the wind from mountain isola- 
tion to a sort of dreadful demagogy; 
a being who often acted like an 
angry god—and always like a god. 
Christ had even a literary style of 
his own, not to be found, I think, 
elsewhere; it consists of an almost 
furious use of the a fortiori. His 
“how much more” is piled one upon 
another like castle upon castle in 
the clouds. The diction used about 
Christ has been, and perhaps wisely, 
sweet and submissive. But the dic- 
tion used by Christ is quite cu- 
riously gigantesque; it is full of 
camels leaping through needles and 
mountains hurled into the sea. 
Morally it is equally terrific; he 
called himself a sword of slaughter, 


and told men to buy swords if they 
sold their coats for them. That he 
used other even wilder words on the 
side of non-resistance greatly in- 
creases the mystery; but it also, if 
anything, rather increases the vi- 
olence. We cannot even explain it 
by calling such a being insane; for 
insanity is usually along one con- 
sistent channel. The maniac is gen- 
erally a monomaniac. Heére we 
must remember the difficult defini- 
tion of Christianity already given; 
Christianity is a superhuman par- 
adox whereby two opposite passions 
may blaze beside each other. The 
one explanation of the Gospel lan- 
guage that does explain it, is that it 
is the survey of one who from some 
supernatural height beholds some 
more startling synthesis. 

I take in order the next instance 
offered: the idea that Christianity 
belongs to the Dark Ages. Here I 
did not satisfy myself with reading 
modern generalisations; I read a 
little history. And in history I 
found that Christianity, so far 
from belonging to the Dark Ages, 
was the one path across the Dark 
Ages that was not dark. It was a 
shining bridge connecting two 
shining civilizations. If any one 
says that the faith arose in ig- 
norance and savagery the answer 
is simple: it didn’t. It arose in the 
Mediterranean civilization in the 
full summer of the Roman Empire. 
The world was swarming with 
sceptics, and pantheism was as 
plain as the sun, when Constantine 
nailed the cross to the mast. It is 
perfectly true that afterwards the 
ship sank; but it is far more ex- 
traordinary that the ship came up 
again: repainted and _ glittering, 
with the cross still at the top. This 
is the amazing thing the religion 
did: it turned a sunken ship into a 
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submarine. The ark lived under 
the load of waters; after being 
buried under the débris of dy- 
nasties and clans, we arose and re- 
membered Rome. If our faith had 
been a mere fad of the fading em- 
pire, fad would have followed fad 
in the twilight, and if the civiliza- 
tion ever re-emerged (and many 
such have never re-emerged) it 
would have been under some new 
barbaric flag. But the Christian 


Church was the last life of the old 
society and was also the first life 


NOVA ET VETERA 


of the new. She took the people 
who were forgetting how to make 
an arch and she taught them to in- 
vent the Gothic arch. In a word, 
the most absurd thing that could 
be said of the Church is the thing 
we have all heard said of it. How 
can we say that the Church wishes 
to bring us back into the Dark 
Ages? The Church was the only 
thing that ever brought us out of 
them. 


—Giuseat K. Cuesrerton, Orthodory (New 
York: John Lane Co.), pp. 270-274 








Foreign Periodicals. 


ITALIANS IN AMERICA, 


THE distinction between ed- 
ucated immigrants and immigrant 
laborers made in the former three- 
per-cent law of the United States 
encouraged a flood of our young 
school graduates to seek their for- 
tune in that country. They left 
home without special preparation 
for life in America, without a 
knowledge of English, and without 
a definite occupation in view. They 
arrived there only to encounter un- 
employment and the distress in- 
evitable in a land that has no use 
for any but trained workers. They 
could not get a foothold in the un- 
compromisingly chauvinistic and 
hidebound American environment, 


which has more intellectuals of its 


own than it can accommodate. 

But the immigration law 
just enacted has closed the gates of 
the Union even to intellectuals 
unless they are particularly qual- 
ified to fill a definite place in the 
life of the country and already 
have an established reputation in 
their particular field. 

Let me say in passing that this 
much-discussed legislation, while 
it is causing at the moment serious 
inconvenience to Italy, who must 
find some outlet for her surplus 
population, promises eventually to 
benefit her people both morally 
and politically. ... | ' 

The esteem and the favors of the 
adopted country across the ocean 
will be bestowed only on its new 
citizens, and not on those pitiful 
ethnographic fragments, the “Little 
Italys,” which it ignores and 


despises. The knell of these Little 
Italys has already sounded; their 
members are even now hastening 
to become American citizens. 
Visions of America’s material 
bounties continue to solve almost 
automatically some of Italy’s prob- 
lems that we fondly imagined we 
could solve with empty rhetoric 
and encyclopedic incompetence. A 
few years back Washington’s fa- 
mous educational test excluding 
illiterate immigrants did more to 
convince our peasantry of the 
value of an education than all our 
own laws and regulations and ed- 
ucational conferences had accom- 
plished to that end. Our country 
schools were immediately crowded, 
because a person who could not 


‘read or write could not secure ad- 


mission to the United States. And 
again to-day, the mere rumor of 
new restrictive regulations is driv- 
ing our pedple in throngs to the 
naturalization offices of the United 
States, in order that they may 
acquire the American  citizen’s 
right to travel where he will with- 
out restraint. 

Become Americans! That is the 
new watchword among our self-ex- 
patriated subjects. It settles once 
for all the indecisions that have 
hitherto haunted the emigrant’s 
mind — questions of sympathy, 
questions of ideals, questions of 
customs, questions of standards of 
living—to the benefit of America, 
and indirectly to the benefit of 
Italy itself. Our people abroad will 
no longer be Dagos, but citizens. 
Does this mean a loss to the Latin 
race? Will not the Italian boy, 
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admitted to the schools as the 
equal of the American boy, often 
surpass him in talent and intelli- 
gence? Have not Italian profes- 
sional men already attained dis- 
tinction in America in many intel- 
lectual and scientific pursuits? And 
where are skilled workers to be 
found better trained in certain 
trades than those of Italy? 

It will seem atrocious to many of 
our intellectuals, with their con- 
ventional conception of national- 
ism, that no choice should be left 
us except to encourage our emi- 
grants to become Americans—while 
of course preserving their Italian 
sympathies. But if these protesters 


will stop to ponder a moment, they 
will realize that no Italian culture 
has taken root in the Little Italys, 
which speak a hodgepodge of Amer- 
ican-Italian; and they will recog- 
nize that the imperfectly educated 


intellectuals we send there are rap- 
idly submerged among their strug- 
gling and necesssarily material- 
minded countrymen. The only 
educated Italians to whom America 
opens the doors of opportunity are 
those who have an established repu- 
tation and are truly qualified repre- 
sentatives of our culture. Such men 
are welcomed with esteem by the 
Americans themselves as well as by 
their homesick fellow countrymen, 
who eagerly long for some authori- 
tative message from the heart of the 
motherland they still love. 

We stand, therefore, at a decisive 
parting of the ways in our emigra- 
tion policy. The amorphous Little 
Italys are about to disappear. Their 
members, enrolled among the citi- 
zens of their adopted land, are cer- 
tain to assimilate the language, the 
customs, and the ideals of their new 
country. They can become good 
Americans without ceasing to be 
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good Italians. We already have ex- 
amples of this in the older and bet- 
ter communities of American-Ital- 
ians—for example, in California, 
where immigrants and their de- 
scendants live like Americans but 
still retain Italian traits, where 
they talk English but have not 
forgotten to read their mother 
tongue. 

Italy should therefore send forth 
her sons not as emigrants but as 
future citizens in their new home. 
That is an inexorable necessity, 
compensated by the certainty that 
not all her sons will be lost; they 
can become Americans without 
sacrificing that intimate and sensi- 
tive something that constitutes the 
Italian type of mind. Memories of 
the motherland and love of her tra- 
ditions will always remain a spir- 
itual refuge from the arid routine 
of a life spent among machines and 
devoid of the graces of poetry and 
sentiment. It is eternally true that 
man does not live by bread alone; 
but it is still more pertinently true 
that he must have bread first. 


—Dsz Riis, in La Stampa (Turin), Septem- 
ber 22, 1924; translated in The Living Age, 
November 22, 1924. 


—— 
—_ 





Goop AND Bap NoveLs. 


Wuart one fills the mind with in 
these hours of relaxation is impor- 
tant. Books are for most of us the 
great thought-suppliers. There are 
people who say that they can read 
of evil without danger because they 
feel no desire to imitate the evil- 
doer. But such reading must lower 
their standard. It accustoms one 
to look with equanimity, it may be 
with sympathy, upon grave sin. 
There is danger too in the mental 
picture of evil formed. It lies there, 
that image of sin, to be evoked at 
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will, to rise perhaps against the 
will. Religion, reason, sound judg- 
ment, combine to correct the im- 
pression, but it remains—a stain 
upon the imagination. 

Time after time earnest people, 
conscious of these dangers, attempt 
to classify novels on a basis of 
morality, but it is extremely diffi- 
cult. In England the need is not 
so pressing for we are lucky in that 
so much of our light literature is 
unobjectionable; but in France the 
problem is obvious, as sO many 
English readers of French novels 
have found. An heroic attempt at 
a solution has recently been made 
in France, but it shows how well- 
nigh hopeless is the task. The 
author has classified the novels of 
a thousand writers under three 
headings — “Forbidden Novels,” 
“Worldly Novels” and “Novels for 
all.” Incidentally, one learns that 
Jules Verne is banished from Cath- 
olic homes, not because he is anti- 
religious, but because he does not 
mention religion! Our author con- 
siders that condemnation too sweep- 
ing, but admits that he cannot 
place him in the first rank as a 
writer for the young, owing to 
this lack. It is when he talks of 
English novelists that one stands 
amazed. R. L. Stevenson is among 
the worldly writers against whom 
we should be on our guard. As a 
writer of novels for all, Thack- 
eray’s works are permitted in their 
entirety. With regard to Dickens, 
“Nicholas Nickleby” and “David 
Copperfield” are allowed, but with 
a warning. Care should be exer- 
cised in giving his books to the 
young, as “they bristle with love 
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scenes calculated to prove disquiet- 
ing.” Among these doubtful works 
is “Pickwick.” The love scenes of 
“Pickwick”? True, there was a 
good deal of mistletoe on Christmas 
Eve at Mr. Wardle’s. There was a 
love letter in the shape of Sam 
Weller’s valentine. But Bardell 
and Pickwick would surely be con- 
sidered in the light of a warning. 
Taking it one way and another if 
one comes to think of it in that way, 
there are a large number of love 
scenes in Pickwick, but scarcely, 
one would have thought, of a kind 
to trouble the youthful mind, how- 
ever romantically disposed. 
Criticisms of that kind defeat 
their own end. They destroy one’s 
confidence in the author as a guide. 
Indeed, for this class of literature, 
there is no beaten track except in 
the great divisions of definitely 
moral and definitely immoral books. 
Beyond that, among the books not 
actually wrong and yet not quite 
right, the responsibility of choice, 
and it is a grave one, rests with the 
individual reader. It is he that will 
suffer for a mistake. The book that 
is harmless to his neighbour may 
hurt him deeply. He cannot be too 
careful. He has his soul to keep. 
A clean memory is a tremendous 
asset. Why splash it with mud out 
of sheer carelessness? The mind 
is not a waste-paper basket which 
can be emptied every morning. 
Ideas lodge. In an idle moment 
one picks up a book—a hateful 
phrase, an ugly incident, a low pic- 
ture leaps into the mind and stays 
there—an evil guest for years. 


—Emzen Boranp, in Catholic Truth (Lon- 
December, 


don), November- » 1924. 
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66 HOM the gods would destroy, 

they first make mad.” And 
whom the gods would make bigots, 
they first deprive. of humor. Fa- 
natics seldom laugh. They never 
laugh at themselves. Sane persons, 
on the contrary, frequently find 
themselves ridiculous. That helps 
to keep them sane. Chesterton, 
commenting on the familiar phrase 
of the uplifters, “Take yourself 
seriously,” says, “They that take 
themselves most seriously are in 
the insane asylums.” 

Mr. John Jay Chapman, an 
alumnus of Harvard University, has 
written an open letter condemning 
the election of a Catholic as a fel- 
low at Harvard. There is nothing 
funny about that. It is just plain 
prejudice. But he 
takes the occasion to 
affirm that “It is the 
outspoken purpose 


The Fun in 
Bigotry. 


of the Roman Catholic Church to 


control education in America.” 
Mark the word “outspoken.” If he 
had said “secret” or “implicit,” he 
might have gotten away safe and 
sound, as do so many others who 
mistake their suspicions for facts. 
But when he said “outspoken” he 
dropped his guard, and any alert 
opponent was free to pommel him. 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram (utinam 
noster esses) immediately de- 
manded the authority for Mr. Chap- 
man’s statement. He asked to know 
“where and when the Roman Curia 
or any other official body of the 
Roman Catholic Church has de- 
clared it to be its outspoken pur- 
pose to control education in Amer- 
ica.” Then came the reply that 


shows Mr. Chapman devoid of 
humor: “I refer you,” he says, “to 
the history of the Papacy!” 

Let us suppose that some one 
(say Mr. Cram per impossibile) had 
declared that “It is the outspoken 
purpose of the United States Govy- 
ernment to prohibit the exercise of 
the Catholic religion in America”; 
and suppose Mr. Chapman had re- 
torted, “I demand to know where 
and when the Federal Government 
declared such to be its outspoken 
purpose”; and suppose Mr. Cram 
had answered loftily and vaguely, 
“I refer you to the history of the 
United States.” Would Mr. Chap- 
man see that such a statement is 
funny? It is no funnier than his. 


HAT Mr. Cram desired was a 
reference, as, for example, 
“The Acts of the First, Second, or 
the Third Council of Baltimore,” 
such and such a page; or the 
Speeches of Cardinal Gibbons, or of 
Archbishop Ireland, or of Bishop 
Spalding, or of Cardinal O’Connell, 
or of some other accredited spokes- 
man of the Catholic Church, declar- 
ing “openly” that “Rome” aims to 
control American education. Of 
course, such references are non-ex- 
istent. The Church has no such 
aim. So Mr. Chapman says, loosely, 
“See the history of the Papacy.” He 
might better have said, “Look it up 
in the dream book.” That’s the 
only place it can be found. 
True, he does make reference to 
a sentence by Cardinal O’Connell. 
In a recent speech, His Eminence 
had said, “If, with all that She 
(Harvard) is in possession of, She 
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had the old faith of Christ, for 
which She was supposed to have 
been erected, Her influence would 
be supreme, tremendous.” From 
that clear statement, Mr. Chapman 
deduces that the Cardinal thinks 
“Harvard was once a Catholic col- 
lege.” Apparently, prejudice de- 
stroys intellectual accuracy as well 
as the sense of humor. 


HIS is not the first time Mr. 
Chapman has spoken dogmat- 
ically and without proof. It is an 
old habit with him. In The Yale 
Review for April, 1922, appears a 
letter of his in criticism of Belloc. 
He says, with brave 
“He Himself . assurance of final- 
hath said it.” ity, “The Roman 
Catholic Church en- 
deavors to turn its worshippers into 
the servants of a foreign power.” 
So much for politics. But he is 
equally confident of his theology, 
for he says, “The discipline of the 
Roman Church is contrary to the 
teachings of Christ.” 

“That’s that!” he seems to say. 
Statements without references are 
the béte noire of true scholars. But 
Mr. Chapman has been a long time 
away from the atmosphere of schol- 
arship (he graduated in 1884), and 
he has quite forgotten the primary 
rule that one must give authority, 
at least for damaging statements. 
Otherwise quod gratis asseritur, 
gratis negatur,—an _ affirmation 
made without reason may be denied 
without discussion. If Mr. Chapman 
insists upon making wild state- 
ments, and simply saying, when 
challenged to give his authority, 
“Read history!” his less reverent 
readers may retort by simply quot- 
ing the title of one of his own 
books (published in 1909), “A 
Sausage of Bologna!” Perhaps his 


scholarship is sufficient to enable 
him to recognize that rather recon- 
dite allusion. 


FEAR that John Jay Chapman 
comes by his bigotry naturally. 
His ancestor, John Jay, was an anti- 
Catholic fanatic. Indeed, John Jay’s 
bigotry is partly responsible for the 
fact that Canada did not cast its lot 
with the United States in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

In 1774, when the Quebec Act 
was signed, giving Catholics in Can- 
ada liberty to profess and to prac- 
tice their religion, a great uproar 
arose amongst certain Americans, 
and one of the chief antagonists of 
that very mild and 
quite reasonable act, Patriot or 
was John Jay. To- Marplot? 
gether with Lee and 
Livingston, he wrote an address to 
Congress, containing these savage 
words, “We cannot suppress an as- 
tonishment that a British Parlia- 
ment should consent to establish in 
that country, a religion that has 
deluged your island in blood, and 
dispersed impiety, bigotry [sic/], 
persecution, murder and rebellion, 
through every part of the world.” 
There is a difference in manner and 
in vocabulary between John Jay 
and John Jay Chapman, but after 
one hundred and fifty years, the 
animosity remains the same. 

When, in 1776, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Samuel Chase, and Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, with Father John 
Carroll, were sent to Canada by the 
Continental Congress, to induce the 
French Canadians—still smarting 
under the ignominy of being handed 
over to the English Crown—to join 
in the war against England, the 
English, shrewdly enough, dis- 
tributed copies and translations of 
the speeches of John Jay and other 
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poor stories, ‘old stuff’ or ‘sob stuff.’ 
If in addition to being a journalist 
one is also a poet, one generalizes 
all the accidents into one colossal 
accident, all the frauds into one co- 
lossal fraud, all the crimes into one 
colossal crime; and one sets these 
gigantic shapes in motion in a kind 
of vast ‘blurred procession,’ upon 
which, pretending that it is human- 
ity, one looks down with one co- 
lossal contempt.” 
Such is life to men like Hecht. 


ND now for literature: 

“From the age of seventeen to 
thirty, Mr. Hecht has been gulping 
modern literature voraciously, with 
a sure instinct leading him to the 
authors who dispense the strongest 
vodka. He is himself described as 
a cool, sarcastic intelligence; but 
clearly he loves to stimulate that 
cool, sarcastic intelligence by culti- 
vating the society of minds ac- 
quainted with strange dreams, delir- 
ium, anarchy, nihilism. Mr. Han- 
sen gives an excellent account of 
his reading and his successive liter- 
ary infatuations. When he first met 
Mr. Hecht he was reading Burton’s 
‘Arabian Nights,’ the next day it 
was Gautier—in translation, then 
Dostoievsky, Huysmans, Anatole 
France, Arthur Symons, George 
Moore, Baudelaire, Poe, Whitman, 
Andreyev, H. L. Mencken, Arthur 
Machen, etc. ... Mr. Hecht runs 
beyond his old mas- 
ters. For example: 
Nietzsche is now 
‘like an old Spanish 
cannon.’ Pater is ‘a good teething 
ring for embryonic _ stylists.’ 
‘Mencken will last as long as the 
bookcase at least. He’s a noisy 
guest.” D. H. Lawrence’s work is 
‘an amateur blue print of sexual 
impulses poorly remembered.’ 


Sucked 
Oranges. 


‘Three psychoanalysis books are 
enough for any library. To hell 
with Sigmund. I begin to dislike 
him anyway. He’s corrupted im- 
morality.” ‘We'll spotlight “Ulys- 
ses” in the center here. The first 
herculean effort to disorganize the 
Wells, Walpole, Galsworthy, Hall 
Caine school of hammock fiction- 
eers.” 


6 ERE appears to be nothing 

in Mr. Hecht which reacts to 
the ‘dissolving’ tendency of his 
reading with a fresh impulse of or- 
ganization. Everything in him 
welcomes dissolution and seconds 
it. Consequently his reading sup- 
plements the effect of his journal- 
istic occupation; it intensifies in 
him his sense that he is a spectator 
of a vast meaningless pageant. He 
does not find in literature any so- 
bering body of classical experience 
or any human conclusions, because 
he does not seek them. He seeks 
only secrets of stylistic expressive- 
ness, stimulus for his fantasy and 
assistance in getting his mind be- 
yond good and evil. As soon as 
he has read an author he tosses him 
aside like the skin of a sucked 
orange, like a bottle from which the 
intoxicant has been drained. James 
Joyce he reverences still as a mas- 
ter of the moment, merely because 
James Joyce has pushed on beyond 
him and beyond almost all other 
writers of the hour in expressing 
intellectual chaos.” 


RULY, Mr. Hecht is a type, not 
merely an individual. He 
represents a great number of liter- 
ary anarchists, who “welcome dis- 
solution and spread it,” to whom 
life is a “vast meaningless pageant,” 
who push on into “intellectual 
chaos.” But it is needless to com- 
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ment upon Sherman’s analysis. Let 
him have another few sentences, 
that apply equally to a hundred 
Hechts. 

“In ‘Fantazius Mallare’ and “The 
Kingdom of Evil,’ Mr. Hecht paints 
the logical conclusion of tendencies 
which he has remorselessly ob- 
served in his own mind; he pro- 
jects upon the screen of his imagi- 
nation his own type of mind swol- 
len to gigantic proportions by the 
disease incipient in it; he paints 
the elephantiasis of evil. Beneath 
the grandiose phrases and images 
of an occasionally impressive sym- 
bolism, one can trace readily enough 
the excitable, imaginative journal- 
ist, in whom exces- 
sive journalism and 
undigested modern 
literature have pro- 
duced an atrophy of 
the normal emo- 
tional faculties, aspiring toward a 
super-humanity through the repu- 
diation of all normal human senti- 
ments and the untrammeled expan- 
sion of curiosity and libidinous de- 
sire. Mr. Hecht himself appears to 
have little sense of the necessity of 
the laws and conventions which 
more or less govern human society. 
The ordinary mortal, tolerably com- 
fortable, moderately law-abiding, 
appears to his inflamed imagina- 
tion, haunted by Crucifixion image- 
ry, as a pitiable, contemptible, hor- 
ribly agonizing wretch, self-nailed 
on a cross and writhing under a 
self-imposed crown of thorns. Fan- 
tazius Mallare, by selling his soul 
to the devil, and entering the king- 
dom of evil, aspires to become a free 
spirit; and in theory should tran- 
scend human limitations and enjoy 
a godlike expansion of experience. 
But Mr. Hecht is, I believe, an hon- 
est explorer and reporter of this 


“The Super- 


realm of consciousness. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his Fantazius attains no 
godlike experience. He attains no 
freedom. He becomes the beaten 
and bleeding slave of an amorphous 
demoniacal deity, which he recog- 
nizes as the horrible enlargement of 
his own lusts. He has left man in 


his ‘maggotism,’ to find the super- 
man only a magnified maggot.” 


<i 
— 





OME months ago, in the course 
of a few remarks in these col- 

umns concerning the murder of the 
Franks boy by young Leopold and 
Loeb, I called attention to the fact 
that Clarence Darrow, the lawyer 
for the murderers, 
believes not only Not Guilty! 
that they were guilt- 
less, but that all murderers and 
all criminals are guiltless, since 
there is no such thing as free 
will or moral responsibility. Dar- 
row is not alone in this peculiar 
view. He has the support of a 
great many professors of psychol- 
ogy and of ethics, in American 
universities. Any one who reads 
the newspapers cannot fail to ob- 
serve that philosophical views quite 
destructive of the very idea of mo- 
rality are being more and more 
frequently expressed. For example, 
Dr. A. A. Brill, lecturer on psychol- 
ogy at New York University, and 
for years professor of psychiatry at 
the New York Post-Graduate Hos- 
pital, is quoted by the Herald Trib- 
une as saying: “Some men are born 
with a total absence of feeling, just 
as some men are born without a 
sense of color. Men who commit 
crimes which are atrocious, do it 
because they have no restraining 
emotions. No outright crime is ever 
committed by a normal man. It 
would be impossible.” 





If the professor had continued to 
qualify his opinion with the saving 
adjective “some” (some men are 
morally defective, as some men are 
color blind), we might perhaps be 
disposed to agree with him. But, 
like Darrow, he scorns moderation 
and qualification. He says sweep- 
ingly “men who commit crimes.” 
“No outright crime is ever com- 
mitted by a normal man.” 

These psychologists are in rebel- 
lion against the fundamental idea of 
all moral law, which is responsibil- 
ity. They are attacking nothing less 
than the idea of right and wrong. 
Yet, when we Catholics call atten- 
tion to that undeniable fact, we are 
called alarmists. How long will it 
be before the people of America be- 
come sufficiently endowed with 
logic to see that the theory that no 
one is ever responsible for any 
crime is close to nihilism? 


NCIDENTALLY, these anarchists 

in the realm of psychology and of 
ethics have a cheerless gospel. Not 
all of them preach it openly. Per- 
haps not all of them recognize the 
logical outcome of their theories. 
Clarence Darrow stands out because 
he is bolder and clearer-headed 
than. most of his confréres. Re- 
cently he debated on the inspiring 
question, “Is the Human Race 
worth working for?” He took the 
negative side. 
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If his description of the human 
race is correct, he is right. For he 
says, “Man is selfish, mean, ag- 
gressive, tyrannical, prejudiced; 
that’s what man is, and a lot more. 
If there were any chance of im- 
provement, it would 
be something. But Cheerio! 
there isn’t. There 
is neither purpose in existence nor 
a goal in living. If the superman 
were to come along, he would eat 
us up, just as we, the supermon- 
keys, are eating up the other ani- 
mals.” 

Those who have read Mark 
Twain’s What is Man? and The 
Mysterious Stranger will recognize 
that Darrow’s expressions are 
Twain’s, almost verbatim, only 
Twain has a “lot more.” The curi- 


ous thing about such a gospel is 
that the men who profess to believe 
it, persist in preaching it from the 
housetops, shouting it from _plat- 


forms, disseminating it to millions 
of people through the newspapers, 
and filling the very atmosphere with 
it by radio. Common decency dic- 
tates that if a man discovers some 
nasty fact, he should keep it to 
himself. To pass it along to others 
is to put oneself upon the level of 
a fiend, who, being stricken with 
smallpox, or yellow fever, or syphi- 
lis, is intent upon communicating 
it to as many persons as he can 
before he dies. 








Recent 


CARDINAL BONZANO—TITULAR OF 
SANTA SUSANNA’S. 


His Houiness, Pope Pius XI., on 
December 18th appointed Arch- 
bishop John Bonzano, Cardinal 
Priest of San Pancrazio, to the of- 
fice of Cardinal Titular of the 
Church of Santa Susanna. John 
Cardinal Bonzano was born in 1867 
and ordained in 1890. He was for- 
merly Rector of Urban College of 
the Propaganda, and later Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, from 
February 1, 1912, to December, 
1922. He is a member of the fol- 
lowing Congregations: Consistorial, 
Conciliar, of Religious, of the Propa- 
ganda, of Extraordinary Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs, and of the Oriental 
Church. He is also Cardinal Pro- 
tector of some eight Communities 
of Sisters, including the Third 
Order Franciscans of St. Francis, 
Wis. 

The Church of Santa Susanna to 
which he has been transferred from 
San Pancrazio, is situated on the 
Piazza San Bernardo, alongside the 
American Embassy, and was desig- 
nated by Pope Benedict XV. shortly 
before his death, in January, 1922, 
as the American Church in Rome. 
It is in charge of the Paulist Fathers 
of New York, four of whom, Rev. 
Thomas L. O’Neill, C.S.P., Rev. 
Francis P. Lyons, C.S.P., Rev. Ed- 
ward Peters, C.S.P., and Rev. 
Thomas Tierney, C.S.P., are at 
present attached to this church. 

Cardinal Bonzano is very well 
known in this country and has a 
great many warm friends here, both 
among the clergy and the laity. He 


Events. 


is perhaps of all the cardinals in 
Rome the best known to American 
visitors, so there is a peculiar fitness 
about this present appointment. 


ti 
— 





A Hicu LeGat DEcIsION on BIRTH 
CONTROL. 


HaLumwway G. SUTHERLAND, M.D. 
(Edin.), who was sued by the no- 
torious Dr. Marie Stopes, because 
of his attack on her birth control 
propaganda, has been vindicated by 
the House of Lords, which, in such 
matters, is the equivalent of our 
Supreme Court. The costs of the 
trial (to be paid by Dr. Stopes) will 
run into thousands of pounds. 

The cost of the appeal by Dr. 
Sutherland, against the decision of 
the lower courts, was met by pop- 
ular subscriptions, almost exclu- 
sively amongst Catholics. Apropos 
of this fact, Cardinal Bourne spoke 
some memorable words: 

“In this gallant fight he, Dr. 
Sutherland, has received support 
almost exclusively from the small 
Catholic body in this country,” Car- 
dinal Bourne went on. “We are 
sometimes taunted—Bishop Well- 
don, the Dean of Durham, did not 
hesitate to taunt us only the other 
day—with want of interest, want 
of participation in national con- 
cerns. 

“If I am not mistaken, an eppor- 
tunity was given to every religious 
organization in this country to join 
with us in supporting this campaign 
for the preservation and defence of 
public morality. 

“The response that was made to 
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that appeal is a dishonour to those 
religious organizations. We have 
been left to fight this battle alone, at 
great cost.” 

Dr. Sutherland’s views and argu- 
ments, possibly the best presenta- 
tion of the Catholic case, may be 
read in his volume on birth control, 
published in this country by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 


ip 
> 





LOUVAIN, THE PHoaenrx Ciry. 


Louvain, always one of the most 
interesting towns in Europe, has 
been fairly reconstructed. In the 
reconstruction it has, apparently, 
lost none of its attractiveness. 
Small as the town is, it is, in effect, 
a little cosmopolis. A writer in 
the London Times says: 

“Up the Avenue des Alliés, for- 
merly the Rue de la Station, there 
comes a detachment of khaki clad 
soldiers, carrying huge packs. They 
disappear into the station. There 
goes a student, wearing the peculiar 
long-peaked cap, the peak bent in 
the middle, denoting membership 
of some club; there is a pretty girl, 
possibly also a student, on a bi- 
cycle; there goes a bearded and 
sandaled friar, and there goes a 
white-robed and _black-cloaked 
priest. If you watch long enough 
you may see them all, Benedictines, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, 
Canons Regular, Assumptionists, 
Premonstratensians. While as for 
the women’s orders the wonder is 
that any one can remember the fine 
distinctions denoted by habit, 
scapular and cornette.” 

There remain now, ten years 
after the destruction, few evidences 
of the ruins. 

“But there remains much to be 
done, and a recent pastoral from 
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Cardinal Mercier has urged the need 
for continued economy and effort. 
The men are putting tiles on the 
roof of St. Pierre, but the nave is 
still boarded up. The new univer- 
sity library, which is being built 
with American aid in seventeenth 
century Flemish style, is unfinished 
and not yet ready for all the con- 
tributions of books, many of them 
sent by Great Britain and the United 
States. The pride of Louvain, on 
the other hand—the Gothic Hétel 
de Ville—stands intact; the Prus- 
sians liked it too much as head- 
quarters to destroy it.” 

There seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to the artistic merit of 
the war memorial,—opinion being 
perhaps predominantly unfavor- 
able. 

“A priest and a scholar who has 
walked around it has dismissed it 
as ‘stupide,’ without a single Chris- 
tian symbol and expressing only 
vague aspirations such as universal 
brotherhood. It certainly seems to 
suffer from too many rather than 
too few ideas. 

“The flight and return of the citi- 
zens, with their dog drawn carts 
and their oxen and horses, decorate 
a broad triangular base which has 
a tiny garden on the top. Out of 
this rises a block of stone carved 
into indefinite human forms—some 
in tin hats—with female figures of 
heroic proportions at the corners. 
The massive obelisk that completes 
it, with a light at the top at night, 
is visible from the other end of the 
Avenue des Alliés; the whole erec- 
tion stands in a beautifully kept 
little garden.” 

It does seem anomalous that 
there should be no Christian sym- 
bol as a monument in so Catholic 
a spot. Perhaps the authorities who 
changed the name of the Place des 
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Martyrs to Place de la Station, are 
responsible for the absence of reli- 
gious insignia from the memorial. 


-— 
~ 





RESIGNATION OF CHANCELLOR 
SEIPEL. 


Apropos of the resignation of 
Monsignor Seipel as Chancellor of 
the Austrian Republic, a writer in 
the Brooklyn Eagle (November 
18th) makes the following interest- 
ing comment: 

“Dr. Ignaz Seipel, Austria’s fa- 
mous priest-chancellor, who has 
piloted the young republic of the 
Danube through the most difficult 
years of the reconstruction period, 
has gone the way of all those who 
undertake leadership subject to the 
whims of a parliament. His resig- 
nation follows hard upon his great- 
est triumph. He defied the power- 
ful railway unions and defeated 
their attempt to sabotage the re- 
construction budget. But political 
dissensions followed and Dr. Seipel 
felt that he had done his part in 
bringing Austria from chaos to her 
present estate and gladly turns the 
reins over to Dr. Rudolph Ramek, 
a former Minister of the In- 
terior. 

“Chancellor Seipel was a passion- 
ate devotee of peace. The writer 
had a long interview with him two 
years ago before Marx, Herriot or 
MacDonald had loomed above the 
political horizon. His ideas, as ex- 
pressed to The Eagle in 1922, were 
those that have been translated 
into the public policy of Europe in 
1924. His faith in Austria enabled 
that country to stabilize its cur- 
rency even before the international 
loan was floated. He forgot en- 
mities and devoted himself to 
creating treaties of amity and com- 
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merce between Austria and all her 
neighbors. 

“He was not particularly fond of 
the hard-hearted and hard-headed 
Dutch Burgomaster, Dr. Zimmer- 
mann, whom the League of Na- 
tions installed in Vienna to guard 
the money bags; but he got on with 
him and mediated between the 
ebullitions of an unwilling Parlia- 
ment and the exactions of an in- 
flexible taskmaster. Dr. Seipel 
leaves behind him a record of 
which any European Premier might 
be proud. He can now retire to his 
books and his devotions with the 
consciousness that he has brought 
new laurels to the great calling 
which he represents.” 


<i 
> 





THE DEATH OF CARDINAL LOGUE. 


WHILE the Catholic world was 
still rejoicing in the fact that there 
were no deaths among the Car- 
dinals during the year ending in 
the Octave of All Souls, the sad 
news came from Armagh that 
Michael Cardinal Logue, Primate of 
All Ireland, had passed away on 
the morning of November 19th. 
He was one of the three surviving 
cardinals created by Pope Leo XIII.; 
the two still remaining are Car- 
dinals Vannutelli and Francica- 
Nava. 

Cardinal Logue was born at Kil- 
macrenan, Ireland, October 1, 1840, 
and, after studying at Maynooth 
and Dunboyne, because of his ex- 
ceptional scholarship was  ap- 
pointed to the professorship of 
theology and belles lettres in the 
Irish College, Paris, although not 
yet a priest. After his ordination 
in 1866 he returned to his native 
Diocese of Raphoe, and in 1874 was 
made a doctor of divinity. 





Two years later he became a 
dean of Maynooth and professor of 
Gaelic, which he soon exchanged 
for the chair of dogmatic and moral 
theology. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Raphoe in 1879, at the 
age of thirty-nine. The people of 
Donegal were suffering severe 
privations because of crop failures, 
and he spent the next eight years 
laboring among them. Then he 
was chosen by the parish priests of 
Armagh as coadjutor to the Pri- 
mate, to which position he soon 
succeeded. 

When, in 1893, Pope Leo XIII. 
elevated him to the Cardinalate, he 
attained a dignity which never be- 
fore had been conferred upon any 
of the one hundred and fourteen 
Primates since the days of St. 
Patrick. 

He visited New York and Wash- 
ington in 1908, attending the cen- 
tenary celebration of the founding 
of the Archdiocese of New York. 
He celebrated pontifical mass in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Later, in 
Washington, he was a guest of 
President Roosevelt. 

He celebrated his golden jubilee 
as a priest on December 21, 1916, 
at which time Pope Benedict XV. 
imparted the Papal benediction, 
together with the faculty of con- 
ferring the Papal blessing upon all 
who attended the sacred celebra- 
tion of the jubilee. 

When the World War began in 
1914, Cardinal Logue said Irish- 
men would “stand by England,” 
but he opposed conscription. After 
the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles he declared “the whole peace 
business is a game of ‘grab.’” 

It was the Irish movement for 
self-government more than any 
other thing which brought Cardinal 
Logue to public notice outside 
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Ireland. For many years he worked 
for peace between the factions, 
urging self-government rather than 
an independent republican govern- 
ment, and declaring that this, with 
control of taxes, would satisfy all 
needful Irish demands. In 1920 he 
denounced both the activities of the 
British military authorities, which, 
he said, “are being carried into dis- 
tricts which hitherto have been 
considered peaceful,” and the am- 
bushing of soldiers and police. He 
was a member of the Irish conven- 
tion which met in 1917 and 1918 
under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Horace Plunkett. 

Although in his eighty-fifth year, 
Cardinal Logue was active and 
robust, and his interest and par- 
ticipation in affairs increased 
rather than diminished with ad- 
vancing years. A year ago he 
called upon the Government of the 
Irish Free State to release the thou- 
sands of persons in the internment 
camps, except such prisoners as 
were held for crime. At the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
in 1921, and on later occasions, he 
expressed satisfaction with the 
settlement terms. 

Cardinal Logue’s personal habits 
were simple and he dispensed with 
formality on all possible occasions. 
As an instance of his democratic 
instincts, it was said that he always 
answered in person the telephone 
inquiries which were _ received 
while in Armagh. 

The New York Sun, in an edito- 
rial entitled “A Great Priest,” paid 
the following appreciative tribute 
to the Irish Cardinal: 

“Only in this country and in the 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church is such a career possible as 
that of Michael Cardinal Logue, 
who died at Armagh yesterday, 
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head of the see which, according to 
tradition, St. Patrick himself once 
headed. 

“Many Americans have seen the 
humble spot where this prince of 
the Church was born—the little 
farmhouse hard by Lough Swilly, 
where all the winds of the world 
blow. From that uncertain envi- 
ronment there went into the service 
of the historic Church to which he 
owed allegiance, into the service of 
his country and into the service 
of those abiding things on which 
love of country and love of one’s 
religion are founded — Michael 
Logue. 

“A peasant he was by birth, and 
he never changed much from being 
a peasant. But he was a peasant 


whom the Holy Ghost had touched. 
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It mattered not what the subject 
was, when Logue spoke on it no 
one who listened to his words or 
read them could doubt the shining 
sincerity of his spirit. 

“There were ecclesiastics in Ire- 
land during his day—Walsh of 
Dublin for instance—who were 
more brilliant. But when the his- 
tory of the recent difficult years in 
Ireland comes to be written, the 
part that Michael Logue played, as 
spiritual and moral adviser of his 
people in a state of turbulence, will 
prove, we venture to think, worthy 
of the man who wore the mantle of 
St. Patrick, worthy in sacerdotal 
efficiency, in ecclesiastical state- 
manship, in the simple virtues that 
link Logue’s name with that of 
Francis of Assisi.” 








Our Contributors. 


JuLes Bois (“The Superconscious 
and the Drama of the Soul”) is a 
distinguished French philosopher, 
psychologist, and poet, now visiting 
in the United States. Professor 
Bois was first introduced to our 
readers in the issue of August, 
1924, in which his article on “A 
New Psychoanalysis: The Super- 
conscious” was published. The 
present contribution is a further 
development of that fascinating 
subject. 


ELeanor Rocers Cox (“Trees in 
Riverside Park”) is a well-known 
poet, story-writer, and lecturer. In- 
teresting details concerning Miss 
Cox and her literary career may be 
read in THe CatHotic Wortp for 
last July, which contained her beau- 
tiful and widely praised poem, “To 
Barbary I Have not Sailed.” 


Rev. ALBertT R. Banpini (“The 
Christian Speed Limit”), judged on 
the merits of his previous contribu- 
tions, is always expected by our 
readers to give them a special treat. 
This time his paper takes the form 
of a reply, in lighter vein, to Father 
Rope’s article on “More Haste, 
Worse Speed,” which appeared in 
the November CaTHoLic Wor p. 


Janet L. Gorpon (“To-Morrow”), 
whose stories are so highly ap- 
praised by our readers, was born in 
Edinburgh, of Highland extraction, 
her father being a native of Glen- 
gairn, Aberdeenshire, one of the 
many parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland where the Faith always 
flourished in spite of persecution. 


Miss Gordon was. educated by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Dowanhill, 
Glasgow. In addition to her stories 
in THe CaTHoLic Wor.b, she has 
contributed stories and articles to 
The Month and other magazines. 


R. J. McWruiaMs, SJ. (“Lafi- 
tau: Father of Modern Ethnology”), 
holds the degrees of A.B. and M.A. 
from the Collegium Maximum of 
the Jesuits at Woodstock, Md. He 
was Professor of Biology at St. 
Joseph’s High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a year (1919-20); and for 
three years (1920-23) was Head of 
the Department of Biology at Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. At 
present he is engaged in the study 
of theology at Woodstock. 


ALice M. CasHeEL (“Requiem”) is 
an Irish writer whose articles, 
stories, and poems are well known 
to all Irish readers and to many in 
America. Miss Cashel was promi- 
nent in the Sinn Fein movement, 
and twice suffered arrest for her 
activities as a Sinn Fein Councillor. 
The first time she was detained only 
a week, but on the second occasion 
was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment in Galway Jail. 


Maurice S. Suxzivan (“When 
Poets Ruled a World”) will be re- 
membered for his article on “The 
Grand Army of Plagiarists” in THE 
CaTHOLIC Worip for November, 
1923. 


Cuarves E. Hopson (“Christmas 
on Drift Ice”) is one of the best 
known of CaTHOLIC Wor.p writers. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


And there is good reason why he 
should be. He might contest with 
Dr. Appleton Morgan the honor of 
being the Dean of our contributors. 
For his first article, dealing with 
Jamaica, was published in THE 
CaTHOLIC Wortp for October, 
1877. 


P. J. O'Connor Durry (“The Man 
Who Told Stories”) is receiving 
honors thick and fast for the series 
now running in these pages. We 
announced in the November num- 
ber that these stories had been 
awarded second place in the awards 
for short stories, in the Literary 
Section, Aonach Tailteann. Now 


we have the pleasure of recording 
the fact that Edward J. O’Brien, in 
his survey, “The Best Short Stories 
of 1924,” classifies as distinctive all 
five of Mr. Duffy’s stories published 
up to the close of the survey, that 
is, in September, 1924. 


Rev. DanreL J. Connor, S.T.L. 
(“Hidden Shoals”), is Pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Jersey Shore, Pa. 
Father Connor recently brought out 
a new translation of Manzoni’s / 
Promessi Sposi, published by Mac- 
millan. An article on this classic, 
entitled “A Neglected Masterpiece,” 
also by Father Connor, appeared in 
THe CatHotic Wortp for March, 
1924. 


EvizaBetH S. Royce (“Hearing 
Your Name”) is a new contributor 
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to THe CatHoLic Worip. She is a 
graduate of Simmons College. 


L. J. S. Woop (“The Missionary 
Exhibition at the Vatican”) is the 
Rome correspondent of The Tablet. 
He has contributed frequently to 
these pages, his last previous con- 
tribution being “Mussolini and the 
Roman Question,” published in the 
issue of April, 1924. 


CaroLtinE E. MacGiit (“A Soul 
at the Crossroads”) contributes an- 
other interesting story in the series 
running in these pages during the 
past months. Like Mr. Duffy, Miss 
MacGill has won a place in Edward 
J. O’Brien’s list of distinctive 
stories. The story by Miss MacGill 
that is so honored is “Sunday After- 
noon at Mrs. Van Alsteyne’s,” pub- 
lished in THe CatHotic Wortp for 
July, 1924. 


Rev. Henry E. O’Keerre, C.S.P. 
(“Father Woodman—A Tribute”), 
has achieved great success in two 
lines of activity: as a preacher and 
as a writer. Many of his discourses 
from the pulpit have been published 
separately, and he is the author of 
Sermons in Miniature and Thoughts 
and Memories. He has exercised 
his priestly functions in many 
cities, amongst others San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and New York. At 
present he is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Apostolic Mission House, 
Washington, D. C. 





Mew Books. 


Curious Chapters in American History. By Humphrey J. Desmond.—The 
Letters of Archie Butt. Edited by Lawrence F. Abbott.—The World’s Debt to 
the Catholic Church. By James J. Walsh.—The Romanticism of St. Francis. 
By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C.—God and Reason. By William J. Brosnan, S.J.— 
Bases of Belief. By F. X. Brors, S.J.—The Best Plays of 1923-1924. Edited by 
Burns Mantle.—Anatole France. By James Lewis May.—Essentialia Philosophiz. 
By Francis P. Siegfried—Our Foreign Affairs. By Paul Scott Mowrer.—Mysti- 
cism in Robert Browning. By Rufus M. Jones.—The Evolution of Man. By G. 
Elliot Smith.—Instructions on Christian Morality. By Rev. John Kiely.—German 
White Book.—The Emperor Charles IV. By Gerald G. Walsh, S.J.—Shorter 


Notices—Pamphlet Publications. 


Curious Chapters in American His- 
tory. By Humphrey J. Desmond, 
LL.D. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.50. 

This interesting volume of 
twenty-six essays is introduced by 
a “Prank of Fame,” which has for 
its subject the naming of America, 
a theme both briefly and accurately 
treated. For the benefit of his 
readers the author could have 
noticed the fact that in 1924 Amer- 
ican patriotic societies placed a 
memorial tablet on the quaint old 
house at Saint-Dié, in France, 
which was the birthplace of the 
name “America.” The American 
Legion had already marked the 
spot as a shrine to be visited by 
citizens of the United States. 

According to Mr. Desmond, Cap- 
tain William Kidd, the subject of 
the second essay, appears to have 
been hurried on to an unenviable 
immortality by a colonial governor. 
The Earl of Bellomont, sent hither 
to put down pirates, seems to have 
had a considerable interest in 
financing the expedition of this 
capable Scottish seaman, who was 
sent forth to sweep the black flag 
from every sea. Kidd appears to 


have reluctantly yielded to the 
hints of his restless and mutinous 
crew and to have openly consorted 
with rovers of the deep. However, 
he had been doing precisely as 
some renowned English mariners 
had done before him, and was, 
therefore, surprised to learn in the 
West Indies that he was wanted for 
certain piratical acts. Forthwith 
he sailed for Boston to meet his 
partner, Governor Bellomont, who 
caused him to be placed under 
arrest. Kidd, deserted by Bello- 
mont, was sent to England for 
trial. Under the practice at that 
time, he did not enjoy the bene- 
fits of counsel, and was “railroaded 
to the Execution Dock (May 23, 
1701).” 

The third of these essays, “The 
Colonial Irish, The Largest of the 
Colonial Migrations,” deals with a 
somewhat intricate and, to Anglo- 
American historians, a _little- 
known theme. If one were to be- 
lieve the census, the proportion of 
Irish settlers in America was 
negligible, whereas the proportion 
in marching regiments and on 
privateers, as shown by the muster 
rolls of the American army and 
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navy of the Revolutionary epoch, 
was extremely large. This discrep- 
ancy is not easily explained unless 
it be assumed that the poorer 
classes furnished nearly all the 
privates, while from the more 
favored folk were recruited most of 
the commissioned officers. Has 
not that been substantially true in 
all our wars? Of the settlers com- 
ing to colonial America it should 
be remembered that the Irish alone 
were a subject people. Neverthe- 
less, many of them had the bene- 
fits of New World advantages long 
enough to rise to the higher mili- 
tary grades. Among them were 
great numbers of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, 
from generals in the army and 
captains in the navy down to pri- 
vates and able-bodied seamen. The 
fact of the existence of the Irish in 
considerable numbers has, it is 


true, been laughed at, but ridicule, 


as a substitute for reasoning, is not 
a canon of the modern historical 
method. At any rate, there they 
are, and there they will remain 
until every descriptive list has 
moldered into dust. 

The large-scale myth-makers will 
for many a year assure Americans, 
lettered as well as unlettered, that 
the Irish, indeed, served by thou- 
sands in the War for Independ- 
ence, but that they were Scotch- 
Irish. That there was, in numbers, 
and in worth, a splendid rep- 
resentation of that stock has never 
been denied by any reputable 
author. However, the historian 
who classifies as Scotch-Irish the 
Ryans and the Sullivans, the Kellys 
and Connors, the McCarthys and 
Murphys, the O’Neills and the 
O’Reillys, the Doughertys and 
Burkes, the O’Briens and Con- 
nollys,-is new to philology and 
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almost a stranger to the develop- 
ment of the United Kingdom. 
Scotch-Irish names, if one prefer 
that complimentary term, are such 
as Taylor, Blair, Maxwell, Mont- 
gomery, Stuart, Hamilton, Knox, 
Paterson, Wilson, Reid, Logan, 
Arthur, etc. Among the Ulster- 
men of Scottish ancestry there are 
likewise many Celtic families such 
as the McClellans, McAllisters, Mc- 
Cooks, McDowells, Macphersons, 
and McDonalds, found on both 
sides of the North Channel. The 
fact that, for the most part, those 
colonists and many of their 
descendants were non-Catholics 
has led many truthful historians 
into believing that because they 
were Protestants, therefore their 
distant ancestors were Scots. 

In Chapter IV. the Quebec Act 
is well discussed. There is a slight 
error, page 36, in quoting the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
reviewer has seen it stated that 
Lord Mansfield, Edmund Burke, 
and King George III. were respon- 
sible for the Quebec Act, an ascrip- 
tion, it is believed, that is not gen- 
erally known, but which is entirely 
plausible. The victories near Sara- 
toga, noticed on page 41, were in 
1777, not in 1778. 

“Was the American Revolution 
the Will of the Majority?” the sub- 
ject treated in pages 43 to 52, 
alludes to the Irishman Lecky as 
an English historian. Professor 
Max Farrand, of Yale University, 
in an excellent work entitled The 
Development of the United States 
from Colonies to a World Power, 
makes this sensible observation in 
discussing the separation from 
England: “If the colonists had 
reached a stage in their develop- 
ment where they required a greater 
freedom of trade than the British 





were willing to grant, they were 
justified in asserting their inde- 
pendence; but it will not do to in- 
quire too closely into the reasons 
which they gave in the excitement 
of the struggle.” In much reading 
on this subject the present re- 
viewer does not remember to have 
seen a remark more profound. 
The next topic considered by Mr. 
Desmond is “The Religious Liberty 
Amendment.” Concerning it he 
writes: “However, the Constitution, 
as ratified, made no mention of 
freedom of conscience or religious 
equality: ...” Article VI. after 
stating in substance that all leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial 


officers of the various common- 
wealths and of the United States 
shall be bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to support “this Constitution,” 
adds, “but no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under 


the United States.” Other subjects 
considered in this work are “Aaron 
Burr’s Conspiracy,” “American 
Panic Periods,” “The Anti-Masonic 
Movement.” “The Whitman Leg- 
end,” “The Mistakes of Douglas,” 
“Was Mrs. Surratt Guilty?” “Fe- 
nianism and the Alabama Claims,” 
and “The Religion of Our Pres- 
idents.” An essay on the original 
Klan is also included in these 
studies. But, unfortunately, there 
is not space to enumerate the titles 
and to describe the separate merits 
of the remaining papers, all of 
intrinsic worth and interestingly 
discussed. c. H. McC, 


The Letters of Archie Butt. Edited 
by Lawrence F. Abbott. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $5.00. 

Major Archibald Butt’s vivid and 
gossipy style of letter-writing as 
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applied to public men and events 
is uncommon in America, the 
favorite haunt of the “dictated but 
not read” type of business corre- 
spondence whose blunt brevity has 
influenced our epistolary manners 
and customs to a wide extent out- 
side the domain of the marts. As 
military aide at the White House 
under Roosevelt and Taft, Butt 
wrote almost daily to his mother 
and, after her death, to his sister- 
in-law, lightening the tedium of 
existence for them with narratives 
of things seen and heard in the 
light that beats around the Pres- 
idential office desk. His topics ran 
largely in the direction of his per- 
sonal predilections — social life, 
army life, physical adventures such 
as Roosevelt’s 104-mile army test 
ride on horseback and, above all 
else, the personalities of his chiefs. 
He touched the subject of politics 
rarely and superficially. 

Thus his addition to the lighter 
side of Washington memorabilia is 
clearly established by the present 
volume, the letters in which end 
with the inauguration of Taft. A 
second volume containing the sub- 
sequent letters is withheld, we are 
informed by Lawrence F. Abbott in 
his discerning introduction, for 
“obvious reasons,” presumably the 
main reason being that Taft is still 
living. 

There is a hint that when these 
are given to the public they will 
disclose a story of the searchings 
of heart which Butt and others 
close to both Roosevelt and Taft 
felt impelled to undergo when the 
break in the Republican party was 
impending in 1912. If Butt did 
not write with too much reserve of 
that dramatic struggle for mastery 
between his chief and ex-chief, as 
seen from his peephole through 
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the White House curtain, his con- 
tribution may take the aspect of 
important source material for his- 
tory. 

Butt appears in his letters as the 
quintessence of loyalty. That his 
devotion to his eminent superiors 
was appreciated by them was 
shown by the favors they bestowed 
upon him, by Roosevelt’s impulsive 
characterization of him as a 
“trump” and by Taft’s tender 
eulogy when he died bravely on the 
Titanic. This loyalty, however, 
impairs the value of his message 
to the public. It limits him to 
offering testimony; he is inhibited 
from rendering an impartial ver- 
dict. At any rate, this “incense 
swinger,” as he called himself in 
frankly avowing his personal de- 
votion to Roosevelt, can be ac- 
cepted as a reliable chronicler of 
the happy episodes of Roosevelt’s 
home life which he was in an 
admirable position to observe in- 
timately. 

Butt caught snatches of Roose- 
velt’s conversations about religion 
in America and set them down, but 
it is apparent that his versions 
must be considered in connection 
with more deliberate utterances on 
the same subject. He quotes 
Roosevelt as saying that “I have no 
sympathy with the Roman Cath- 
olic faith or the extreme ritualistic 
end of my wife’s faith” (Epis- 
copalian), but the context shows 
that Roosevelt meant to utter no 
such sweeping statement. Rather 
he seems to have been express- 
ing a vigorous personal preference 
for evangelical Protestantism, to 
which he adhered. Against this 
and similar random remarks must 
be balanced many things, includ- 
ing his warm friendship for and 
cooperation with Cardinal Gibbons, 


exhibited on many occasions, and 
his declarations in his letter on 
religious tolerance written Novem- 
ber 4, 1908, in which he predicted 
with great assent that more than 
one future American President 
would be a Catholic. A. S. W. 


The World’s Debt to the Catholic 
Church. By James J. Walsh, 
M.D., Ph.D. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $2.00. 

Lord Morley once said, “I do not 
in the least want to know what 
happened in the past, except as it 
enables me to see my way more 
clearly through that which is hap- 
pening to-day.” And according to 
Professor Hernshaw, “The study of 
the Middle Ages can be defended 
on this strictly Utilitarian ground 
that it is indispensable to the up- 
to-date man of affairs who wishes 
to see his way clearly ‘through that 
which is happening to-day.’” We 
feel safe in venturing the asser- 
tion that Doctor Walsh’s latest 
scholarly work will measure up to 
Lord Morley’s pragmatic test, and 
will satisfy the demands of the 
most exacting Utilitarian. 

To write the story of the Catholic 
Church’s contribution to civiliza- 
tion in one small volume is no easy 
task. And yet in so small a book 
on so large a subject Dr. Walsh 
presents a clear and accurate view 
of what the Church has done in the 
past and is doing to-day for civ- 
ilization. It is a valuable addition 
to Catholic apologetic literature, 
penetrated with that intellectual 
insight which illuminates all the 
author’s writings. This book is a 
glowing tribute to the Catholic 
Church for having fostered down 
through the centuries the sense of 
beauty and the sense of duty. 
“These are the sources of happi- 





ness for mankind more than any 
other factors.” Architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, poetry, and 
the arts and crafts are indebted to 
the Church for constant inspira- 
tion. From age to age she has been 
gathering about herself all that en- 
nobles, beautifies, instructs, and 
teaches. As a consequence she has 
become the mistress of art, science, 
and literature, the benefactress of 
the poor, the friend of liberty, and 
the foe of oppression, the bulwark 
of society, and the mother of civ- 
ilization. The Church had but the 
rough stone and yet she hewed out 
of it the figure of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

In successive chapters one may 
read what has been accomplished 
under the zgis of the Church in the 
field of education, feminine educa- 
tion in particular, in all branches 
of science, philosophy, and ethics. 
When the Church enjoyed full 


freedom to express herself, she gave 
men and women the fullest op- 
portunity for intellectual develop- 


ment. The forward-looking move- 
ment of feminine higher education 
had reached a high degree of de- 
velopment long before the Refor- 
mation. In the Middle Ages the 
great Catholic universities were 
scientific institutions of the highest 
order. The Catholic system of 
philosophy is coming back into use 
in the universities of America and 
England. Dr. Walsh shows how 
St. Thomas Aquinas took the 
philosophy of Aristotle, purified it, 
Christianized and Catholicized it; 
and Leo XIII. declared it to be our 
authoritative philosophy. The chap- 
ter on ethics shows that the moral 
principles taught by the Church 
underlie the very life and social 
well-being of man. 

In a word, after marshaling his 
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facts, the author maintains the 
Church is proven by her fruits to 
be a divine institution. In no 
other way can man account for the 
perpetuity, unity, holiness, and 
truth of the Catholic Church, and 
for her contributions to civiliza- 
tion. A careful reading of this 
volume will do far more than con- 
troversy to clear away long-stand- 
ing errors concerning the part of 
the Church in the creation of mod- 
ern civilization. We wish it might 
be printed in a cheap edition for 
use on missions to non-Catholics. 
G. F. Q. 


The Romanticism of St. Francis. By 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.50. 

To learn the life of St. Francis 
in the sunlit paths of Umbria is a 
most satisfying experience. There 
is a mystic beauty about Assisi, 
and Spoleto, and Cortona that is 
more than the whisperings of sen- 
timental dreaming. Dreaming 
there may be, and aplenty, but it 
is a vision of reality, an intimate 
sharing in a glorious romance that 
captured the valley and the hill 
seven hundred years ago, and that 
still lights all that Umbrian land 
with the glow that clings to high 
romance. This indéed is adven- 
ture land; it is the country of a 
saint’s knight-errantry; and it 
shelters the love-lanes where Fran- 
cis wooed the Lady Poverty and 
walked with her to Christ. 

But it is not needful to visit 
Assisi to know Francis. He has 
won the interest of too many 
writers to allow any of us to plead 
ignorance of his life. And perhaps 
there is no surer token of the 
essential idealism of the modern 
pleasure-loving, acquisitive, un- 
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simple world than its love for the 
founder of the Franciscan Order. 
Indeed, if all the world loves a 
lover, no love for Francis should 
be less than that of all the world. 
For he was the lover supreme. 
Father Cuthbert, who understands 
him so unerringly, analyzes with 
rare discernment his great love. 

In offering this new edition of 
his book to the public the author 
presents Francis as the philos- 
opher of poverty, that poverty 
which consists “in having nothing 
and in desiring nothing, yet in 
possessing all things in the spirit 
of liberty.” He conceives Francis 
as the fearless knight seeking joy, 
for which the world was made, and 
questing for it in adventure for 
God and in love of Him. The one 
personal possession that his heart 
craved was to realize fully his 
vision of the Christ-life. Christ in 


His poverty was the great adven- 


ture, and with Francis it had more 
of splendor, more of glory, more of 
chivalry and song and romance 
than all the thousand battles that 
the poets of Provence had sung in 
his ears. Greed and arrogance had 
held the world in toil; Christ’s pity 
and lowliness would set it free; 
and Francis was a knight peerless 
in fighting the foe. 

It is not alone the spiritual 
romance of St. Francis that Father 
Cuthbert offers us. With equal 
beauty of thought and depth of 
insight he outlines the life story of 
St. Clare, the valiant spirit of the 
Sisters of San Damiano, who is so 
closely linked with Franciscan 
idealism. In another chapter the 
“Story of the Friars” is his theme, 
a study which merits close reading 
by all who would know the Fran- 
ciscan movement in its fullness. 
Most delightful are the fifty pages 


on Adam Marsh, an English Fran- 
ciscan of the thirteenth century, 
whom Roger Bacon ranked as 
“perfect in wisdom, divine and hu- 
man.” The volume closes very 
fittingly with an essay on a mod- 
ern friar, a friend of the author, 
who led the life of religion in the 
Franciscan fold, closely following 
the steps of Francis in the adven- 
ture of the soul. It is a book of 
first rank, and in its pages await 
beauteous wisdom for the lovers of 
Francis of Assisi. J. F. W. 


God and Reason. Some Theses from 
Natural Theology. By William J. 
Brosnan, S.J., Ph.D. New York: 
Fordham University Press. $2.00. 

Bases of Belief. By F. X. Brors, 
S.J. Translated by J. Donovan, 
S.J. Trichinopoly: Indian Cath- 
olic Truth Society. Part I. 

God and Reason is a book that 
has grown out of the author’s class 
instruction on theodicy, in which, 
according to the Jesuit tradition, 
the syllogistic method has been 
employed. The model was ready 
to hand in the numerous Latin 
textbooks that have been com- 
posed for the teaching of this 
branch of scholastic philosophy. 
As in them, the matter is logically 
arranged in a graduated series of 
theses, under each one of which 
the chief errors are briefly set 
forth—classed by the author 
under the bellicose title, “Adver- 
saries,”—the true character of the 
thesis made clear (Prenotes), fol- 
lowed by the proof and by the ref- 
utation of objections. The author 
has succeeded in giving a sound, 
clear exposition of the subject, and 
has wisely had an eye to present 
conditions by taking into con- 
sideration the erroneous views of 
prominent modern writers both in 





Europe and America,—a valuable 
feature not to be found in the 
ordinary textbook,—and has illus- 
trated each important point with 
apt citations of pertinent passages 
from writers of to-day. 

The English diction is plain and 
precise, well adapted to the matter 
in hand. A concise outline of the 
theses and a good bibliography 
are given in the opening pages. 
The volume might well serve as an 
excellent manual for a superior 
course of instruction in_ this 
branch of philosophy, but in the 
opinion of the reviewer, the circle 
of readers will be largely confined 
to those who delight in the syl- 
logistic method. To others, un- 
familiar with this system, the con- 
stant division of major and minor 
propositions, with the reiterated 


distinction of the former and 
contradistinction of the latter, and 
with further subdistinctions, will 


make the work as little attractive as 
is a systematic treatise on geometry 
to the ordinary reader. 

In striking contrast to the 
severely pedagogical work of 
Father Brosnan is the graceful 
little treatise of Father Brors, S.J., 
which his distant confrére, Father 
Donovan, S.J., has skillfully trans- 
lated from the German original. 
This little volume, the first part of 
a larger production, touches on 
questions of vital importance in 
the building up of the foundations 
of theistic belief, such as freedom 
of the will, spirituality and im- 
mortality of the soul, the existence 
of a personal God, creation. 
Thrown into the form of a dialogue 
between two university students, 
one a Catholic of sound belief, the 
other a mind confused by specious 
arguments of the day yet willing 
to know the truth, the treatise has 
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all the solidity of a deep philo- 
sophic exposition while preserving 
the grace and attractiveness of a 
fine literary essay. It is designed 
to safeguard the faith of young 
students at universities, where so 
much of the teaching tends to un- 
dermine the faith. The various 
arguments of the wmaterialists, 
agnostics, and pantheists of the 
day here meet a satisfactory ref- 
utation. .This honest appeal to 
trained minds both old and young 
is destined to do much good. It is 
one of the valuable series of the 
Catholic Truth Society of India, to 
which English Jesuits have made 
so many contributions of supreme 
excellence. Cc. F. A. 


The Best Plays of 1923-1924 and 
The Year Book of the Drama in 
America. Edited by Burns Man- 
tle. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $2.50. 

In The Best Plays of 1923-1924 
Mr. Burns Mantle gives us his fifth 
annual yearbook and review of the 
theater in these United States, 
providing once again a volume of 
ready reference which play-goers 
and play-lovers will find inval- 
uable. It is, of course, a pity that 
the two outstanding successes of 
the literary drama ‘during the past 
year—the revival, in a new trans- 
lation by Brian Hooker, of Cyrano 
de Bergerac with Walter Hampden, 
and the début of that highly de- 
batable Saint Joan, which has 
rightly been described as contain- 
ing Bernard Shaw’s best and worst 
work—could not have been in- 
cluded. But most readers will find 
sufficient variety in the ten plays 
Mr. Mantle presents in tabloid 
form: The Show-off, Hell-Bent fer 
Heaven, The Swan, Outward 
Bound, The Goose Hangs High, 
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Beggar on Horseback, The Change- 
lings, Sun-Up, Chicken Feed, and 
Tarnish. 

The American authorship of so 
many of these dramatic successes 
is a hopeful symptom of a year in 
which, as Mr. Mantle points out, 
“The native drama prospered ex- 
ceedingly and achieved, we be- 
lieve, a record to which future his- 
torians will point with pride as a 
turning point in its upward prog- 
ress.” The discussion of Little 
Theaters and the Little Theater 
Tournament held in New York is 
a suggestive new feature. One is 
not so sure that the mercilessly 
small type adopted this year for 
quotations from the plays them- 
selves is an advantage, even if it 
does subtract some hundred pages 
from the bulk of this very timely 
and readable symposium. Kk. B. 


Anatole France. The Man and his 


Work. By James Lewis May. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00. 

Anatole France’s critical biog- 
raphy by Mr. May, accurately writ- 
ten, and attractively printed and 
illustrated, consists almost entirely 
of panegyric. A sincere lover of 
literature and Gaul, the author of 
this most interesting essay has 
been won by the magnetic charm 
of personality and atmosphere of 
an illustrious magician of letters. 
Mr. May is no doubt a young man, 
and at the moment of publishing 
his book, he was under the spell 
of an inflated fame; and I must 
confess that there is now an almost 
irresistible contagion of over-praise 
which it is difficult to escape. Still, 
when years have passed and the 
fashion has changed, he will prob- 
ably be astonished to have put in 
the same rank, Vergil, Shake- 
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speare, Milton, Racine, and—Ana- 
tole France! 

The truth is that the latter is in- 
contestably a brilliant littérateur of 
second rate. As a stylist he can- 
not compete with Flaubert, for in- 
stance, since he lacks fundamental 
originality and “never found a 
novel epithet.” A real creative 
artist he hardly could be, and this 
was distinctly and objectively 
proved by Mr. Emile Morel and 
many others who have discovered 
his innumerable “sources.” He suc- 
ceeded as an adroit imitator, tak- 
ing the bulk of his stories and 
ideas from others. As a philos- 
opher, Mr. May himself recognizes 
that Anatole “neither has em- 
braced an old philosophy nor for- 
mulated a new one.” The author 
of Life and Letters appeared as a 
charming conversationalist but not 
a genuine critic, for he always 
avoided the seriousness of his task, 
and, as remarked by Brunetiére, 
had no other valid criterion than 
his fleeting fancy. 

His reputation was forged by 
cunning cosmopolites trying to 
use his name as a ballista against 
religion, patriotism, and even good 
taste. For Anatole’s lack of taste 
began to be sadly obvious in many 
circumstances after Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard; his wit became 
heavy, and often vulgar. An 
Athenian by birth, he sank into 
helotism, by superlative sarcasm, 
salacity, and “red” dithyrambs. 

Undoubtedly nature made him 
the present of a very nice little 
garden with rather wilted flowers 
(anthological flowers). Like his 
dear “Candide,” he was pun- 
ished for having—at least in 
thought—run through the vast 
world still without keeping the 
wisdom of this personage, who 





adventures and mis- 
went back to his 


after his 
adventures 
garden. 
Anyhow, modern intellectual 
France had long since broken with 
Anatole. Had we been his disciples, 
we would not have survived 
through the great shake-up of 1914. 
Thank God, he was the only one of 
his species, or almost the only one. 
The great majority of Frenchmen 
are believers. They may not 
always agree in their respective be- 
liefs but they believe all the same. 
This flutist was an amusement, not 
a teaching. To make himself con- 
spicuous he took the whistle of 
Voltaire, but we knew already the 
sound of this instrument, which 
this time was not played upon by a 
master, but only by a zealous pupil. 
However it may be,—I regret to 
contradict Mr. May so thoroughly, 
—Anatole, at least in his last 
books, never voiced France nor 
mankind, but only a handful of 
internationalists who are now as 
much out of fashion as old moons. 
J. B. 


Essentialia Philosophie. By Fran- 


cis P. Siegfried. Philadelphia: 

The Dolphin Press. $1.80. 

We have here a little volume on 
scholastic philosophy. In_ three 
hundred and thirty-two small 
pages it covers practically all the 
problems and questions discussed 
in the regular textbooks. No doubt 
Father Siegfried spared no pains 
to guide the student of philosophy 
aright. This same applies to his 
method: The structure of the mat- 
ter is transparent, the definitions 
clear, the divisions and distinc- 
tions all but exhaustive, and the 
whole presented in very simple and 
readable Latin. The author claims 
no originality. The booklet isa 
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compilation from well-known text- 
books. Father Seigfried’s merit is 
the condensation and reduction to 
an extreme minimum of discussion 
and explanation; as a rule the 
problems and their solutions are 
no more than indicated. 

What is the practical value of 
such a manual? To the expert it is 
a curious pleasure to watch the skill 
of the compiler in his successful 
battle for a combination of brevity 
with completeness. What can it be 
to the beginner? A book sealed 
with seven seals. No student can 
possibly digest the rich viands of- 
fered in such concentrated form. 
Less would have been more. Per- 
haps it may help him to prepare 
for an examination. Besides, I feel 
it a duty to add that the view- 
point of the compiler is that of 
the medieval Scholastic, though he 
knows modern questions well and 
touches upon them here and there 
freely. 

Just one example of speculative 
subtlety which expresses the me- 
dievalism of the book. The system- 
atization of sciences is based upon 
the degree of abstraction of their 
material object. Thus the first 
science is physics, the fruit of the 
first mental abstraction; the second 
is mathematics, the product of the 
second degree of abstraction; the 
third is metaphysics, being the re- 
sult of the third degree of abstrac- 
tion. So far so good, at least be- 
cause of Aristotle’s authority. But 
there is a fourth and even a fifth 
degree of abstraction giving rise to 
logic and ethics respectively. With 
permission of the compiler and his 
authorities, I would rather bring 
down from the fourth and fifth ele- 
vation of abstraction both logic and 
ethics, putting them on the same 
concrete basis as physics. Just as 
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physics has for its material object 
the concrete activity of inorganic 
bodies, so logic and ethics have for 
their respective material object the 
concrete acts of the intellect and 
the free will. c. R. B. 


Our Foreign Affairs. By Paul Scott 
Mowrer. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Mowrer fulfills to the highest 
degree the requirements of the con- 
structive critic. He shows us our 
weaknesses, the dangers of our 
shortsighted attitude in foreign af- 
fairs, our “prejudice of moral supe- 
riority,” as he so aptly puts it, our 
evangelical idealism, our adolescent 
fear of world contacts, our blind- 
ness—and what is worse, our indif- 
ference—to large and legitimate in- 
terests. And he does more. He 
shows us the excellent foundation 
of traditional policy on which we 
stand, and how solidly and profit- 
ably we can build on that founda- 
tion, will we but measure it and 
test it with mature vision. His ar- 
gument is this: that the war has 
given America a new and an un- 
questioned place in the world of 
nations; that we are foolishly miss- 
ing most of the high advantages of 
that so favored position; that we 
stand to lose, perhaps irrevocably, 
unless we recognize and act on 
our present opportunity; and finally 
that, with the lines laid down by 
the Fathers of our country, we can 
at last really achieve the greatness 
which is ours by right, if we only 
will. But that such achievement 
entails effort he makes very plain. 
Every American citizen worthy of 
the name must open his eyes to the 
world view of public affairs and 
study the ways and means of hold- 
ing the place which we have almost 
literally fallen into—or better still, 


which Providence has blessed us 
with. 

Perhaps the most important point 
made by Mr. Mowrer in this work 
is that “the only sound policy for 
any nation is the pursuit, by all 
fair means, of its just national in- 
terests.” “The impression is wide- 
spread among our people that some- 
thing like a priestly injunction, de- 
livered upon divine inspiration by 
our forefathers, forbids us forever 
from entering into anything more 
intimate than ordinary commerce 
with the powers of Europe.” Those 
who agree with Mr. Mowrer are of 
the opinion that what Washington 
feared was not European relations, 
but, in his own words, “artificial 
ties,” ties engendered in moments 
of passion or strong sentiment, 
“rather than in the calm considera- 
tion of national aims and national 
interests.” 

To the student of American af- 
fairs it is encouraging at least to 
know that we have men like Paul 
Scott Mowrer writing books like 
this. No more carefully prepared 
contribution to our political litera- 
ture has ever been given us than 
this just, well-balanced, thoughtful, 
and interestingly written work. No 
American citizen can afford to pass 
it by; no school teaching history 
and political economy can ignore it. 
Our State Department, it is to be 
hoped, will make close scrutiny of 
its pages. Cc. P. 


Mysticism in Robert Browning. By 
Rufus M. Jones, Litt.D., LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
50 cents. 

Of all the great Victorians, in 
none was the anima naturaliter 

Catholica more clearly present than 


in Robert Browning. In this short 
study, originally written for the 
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Boston Browning Society, are col- 
lected a number of the most signif- 
icant passages that bear on per- 
sonal religion in the works of the 
poet. The element of sound ra- 
tionality in Browning’s religious 
philosophy is brought out clearly 
and forcibly. Commenting on the 
phrase in “A Death in_ the 
Desert,” 


“... the acknowledgment of God 
in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason .. .,” 

the author says, “This fundamental 
acknowledgment he himself had 
made; he had made it as an act of 
his reason, and that grounded faith 
of his made him able to stand all 
kinds of cosmic weather.” All 
lovers of true mysticism, as distin- 
guished from the myriad psycho- 
pathic phenomena that usurp the 
name nowadays, will be grateful to 
Mr. Jones for bringing out so lucidly 
the principle that the essence of 
mystical life and experience con- 
sists in the union of the loving 
spirit with the Infinite Love, which 
is God, and that the highest attain- 
ment of the soul, as Browning saw 
it, was the working out of the truth 
that “the Kingdom of God is within 
you.” G. D. M. 


The Evolution of Man. By G. Elliot 
Smith. New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. $2.85. 

In this volume of essays, intended 
to be a sort of textbook for students, 
we meet with all that we expect in 
the writings of its learned but ultra- 
dogmatic author—great knowledge 
and a complete confidence that his 
own view on a controversial ques- 
tion (for example, the Trinil skull, 
where the weight of authority is 
much against him) is the right 
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view. And while we are mention- 
ing skulls, it is curious to find no 
mention of the deliberate challenge 
as to the Talgai skull made by the 
Ex-Protector of Aborigines who as- 
serts that it is the skull of a modern 
blackfellow whom he himself saw 
buried. 

There is, however, one point 
which seems to require clearing 
up. Professor Smith tells us, in his 
preface, that if he has _ used 
teleological phraseology it is for 
convenience and not because he be- 
lieves in teleology. It might be re- 
torted that the very impossibility 
of doing without that phraseology 
is a rather cogent argument in 
favor of the thing to which the 
phrases refer. But in his book, 
again and again he insists upon the 
fact that man’s neopallium, that is, 
the part of the brain usually sup- 
posed to be the seat of intellec- 
tuality, is his distinguishing fea- 
ture and the cause of his pre- 
dominance over his fellow animals, 
and doubtless the anatomical nexus 
is correct. But as he traces the 
gradual increase in size of the neo- 
pallium, we ask ourselves: “What 
made it grow?” There are only 
three possible explanations: It 
grew by chance. But, as Huxley 
said years ago, no man with a 
gleam of scientific knowledge 
would assert that. It grew because 
the animal required its services, 
say, for sight. But that is to fall 
into the common but none the less 
deadly fallacy that the function can 
create the organ. It grew because 
there was a principle of growth 
which urged it on to that perfec- 
tion. That is orthogenesis, which 
many biologists are’ beginning to 
see must be held, metaphysical or 
not. But orthogenesis is teleology. 

B. C. A. W. 
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Instructions on Christian Morality. 
By Rev. John Kiely. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $3.50. 

For preachers and teachers this 
book is a most timely and practical 
help. Its whole purpose would 
seem to be to put within easy reach 
a vast array of passages in Holy 
Scripture and the Fathers, with a 
bearing on all the important points 
of doctrine in our religion. It is a 
large volume of more than seven 
hundred and fifty pages, and not 
a word is wasted throughout its 
entire extent. Among the subjects 
explained, the Ten Commandments 
and the Seven Sacraments get most 
attention, their treatment covering 
three hundred and five pages of the 
work. In every case the citations 
are most apposite, affording in- 
spiration to the preacher, and 
carrying conviction to the mind of 
a listener or reader. Scripture is 
everywhere referred to by chapter 
and verse. The Fathers are quoted 
without definite designation of the 
particular treatises in which the 
different passages occur; and we 
presume that the omission was 
forced on the author by a desire to 
keep the book from assuming too 
formidable proportions. 

At any rate, the multitudinous 
selections from Holy Scripture and 
the Fathers, put at the preacher’s 
disposal, will enable him to back 
his every statement with word 
from God as revealed in Scripture 
and tradition, and so add the 
supernatural certainty of faith to 
the natural certainty procurable 
by human reason. Hitherto dif- 
ficulty of access operated as an 
obstacle to richness of patristic 
references in the usual sermon, but 
the treasury opened to preachers in 
this present volume obviates all 
trouble, and reduces the work to a 
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minimum. The book is a monu- 
ment to Father Kiely’s capacity for 
labor as well as to his genius, and 
it deserves abundant reward in the 
shape of appreciative esteem and 
extensive circulation. 0. A. H. 


German White Book: Concerning the 
Responsibility of the Authors of 
the War. Translated by the 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.00. 
This collection of documents 

should be read in connection with 

the famous “Kautsky Documents,” 
recently reviewed. It centers 
around a German Memorandum of 

May 27, 1919, which was prepared 

in reply to the report of the Com- 

mission of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers on the Responsibility 
of the Authors of the War. The 

Memorandum is supported by a 

series of “supplements” intended to 

substantiate the statements of fact 
contained in the Memorandum. 

Students of recent history will find 

the supplementary material indis- 

pensable for the study of the back- 

ground of the war. Cc. G. F. 


The Emperor Charles IV. By Ger- 
ald G. Walsh, S.J. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This excellent brochure, written 
by a Jesuit scholastic of the Eng- 
lish Province, received the Lothian 
Prize for an historical essay at the 
University of Oxford last year. Hs 
author is to be congratulated on his 
mastery of a difficult and complex 
period of European history; he has 
gone to original sources in several 
languages and given us a condensed 
but clear and skillful presentation 
of the facts. Naturally so large a 
subject in so brief a space forbids 
much in the way of “purple 
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patches” or of picturesque descrip- 
tion, but Mr. Walsh has contrived, 
nevertheless, to draw a convincing 
portrait of a character often mis- 
understood and misrepresented by 
former historical writers. What 
is even more valuable, he has 
shown us with great clearness the 
actual working of the Holy Roman 
Empire and of European states- 
manship in the Middle Ages. The 
aftermath of the World War and 
the present efforts towards world 
peace give a topical interest to 
Charles IV.’s attempt to build up a 
solid fabric of European peace by 
means of the “Golden Bull.” 
G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices—Readers of THE 
CaTHOoLic WorLp need no introduc- 
tion to Dr. Walsh’s famous book 
on The Thirteenth Greatest of Cen- 
turies, but librarians and book- 


lovers may like to have their atten- 


tion drawn to the new “Best 
Books” edition (New York: The 
Catholic Summer School Press), in 
a greatly improved format. Its 
most notable features are the ex- 
cellent quality of the typography, 
and the series of full-page illustra- 
tions which form a valuable collec- 
tion of material for the student of 
medieval art. 

Father Semple, S.J., has laid a 
debt of gratitude upon us by the 
translation of some of the Latin 
treatises of the Ven. Leonard 
Lessius, under the title, The Virtues 
Awakened (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. 60 cents). Father Les- 
sius was equally eminent for his 
scholarship and his personal holi- 
ness; and his books, profoundly 
theological and written in exquisite 
Latin, are at the same time instinct 
with a burning love of God and a 
singular power of conveying that 
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divine enthusiasm to the reader. In 
St. Colette and Her Reform (Her- 
der. $2.35), Madame Perrin tells 
the fascinating story of this daugh- 
ter of a humble artisan of Corbie, 
who rose to the rank of one of 
France’s greatest benefactresses, 
taking her place beside St. Joan 
of Arc, her contemporary. She 
effected a widespread reform among 
the monasteries of her day, and 
exercised a pronounced influence 
on public affairs. The book is ably 
translated by Mrs. Conor Maguire. 
Where We Got the Bible (Herder. 
50 cents) is a reprint of a series of 
lectures given in Scotland by 
Bishop, then Father Graham, some 
sixteen years ago. It discusses the 
canon of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the labors of the medieval 
monks, Bible reading in the “Dark 
Ages,” the vernacular Scriptures 
before Wyclif, the condemnation of 
Wyclif, the Douai Bible, etc. Many 
a helpful lesson in the science of 
the saints may be learned from 
The Virtues of the Divine Child 
(Herder. $2.00), a collection of 
papers on spiritual subjects which 
reflect the humorous common 
sense and deep spirituality of the 
author, the late Father Considine, 
S.J.. who, during many years at 
Farm Street, gave unstintingly of 
his time to those who sought his 
wise counsel and spiritual advice. 
His constant aim was to teach that 
“the spiritual life is the easiest, 
sweetest and happiest thing in the 
world,” and in this and the little 
companion volume of directions, 
Delight in the Lord (New York: 
Benziger Bros. 30 cents), his plea 
is ever for a more and more con- 
fiding, loving trust in the gentle 
Master, Whose delight is to be with 
the children of men. 

The Century of the Sacred Heart 
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(Benziger Bros. $2.35), revised for 
English readers from the seventh 
edition of Le Sacré Ceeur, will prove 
to be a treasure-trove for League 
directors on account of its com- 
pleteness and conciseness, while 
the general reading public will like 
it because of its simple style and 
pure devotional tone. It includes 
not only the history of the appari- 
tions at Paray-le-Monial, but also 
various prayers and ways of honor- 
ing the Sacred Heart. The Inner 
Court (Benziger Bros. Lea. $2.25. 
Cl. $1.25) is a manual of extra- 
liturgical devotions, and is rightly 
called “an anthology of prayer.” 
Its arrangement enables the user to 
find devotions in keeping with the 
changing seasons of the ecclesias- 
tical year. The choice of prayers 
under each heading is ample and 
varied; some have been taken from 
the Roman Breviary, others from 
the writings of the saints, while the 


compiler has translated many of 
the Latin hymns into English by 


the use of metrical form. This 
splendid collection of age-long de- 
votions gives a deeper appreciation 
of the approved prayers of the 
Church; it may also serve as a help 
for the better performance of pri- 
vate religious exercises. A new 
edition of the classic work, A Cat- 
echism of the Vows (Benziger Bros. 
50 cents), by Father Cotel, S.J., has 
been carefully revised and _ har- 
monized with the new Code of 
Canon Law by the Rev. Emile Jom- 
bart, S.J. The translation is by the 
Rev. William H. McCabe, S.J. 

The twenty-volume set of the 
National Health Series (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 30 cents per 
vol. $6.00 per set) is now complete. 
As we have said before, these little 
volumes are very well done and 
supply authoritative, up-to-date in- 
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formation on every subject con- 
cerned with the preservation of 
public health. At a time when so 
much nonsense is written on these 
matters it is a satisfaction to be 
able to obtain accurate treatment 
of them in such handy and inex- 
pensive little books. 

We have recently received the last 
two volumes of The New Larned 
History (Springfield, Mass.: C. A. 
Nichols Publishing Co. Vols. XI., 
XII.), which has been compiled 
under the able editorship of Dr. 
Smith, Dr. Seymour, Dr. Knowlton, 
and Dr. Shearer. It is indeed a 
monumental work, summing up as 
it does the writings of hundreds of 
historical specialists in one con- 
tinuous narrative. The range of 
the work is very wide, embracing 
economics, industry, and _ social 
movements; education, fine arts, 
and literature; government, law, 
and international relations; reli- 
gions and creeds; science and in- 
vention; military and naval affairs. 
Nearly three hundred maps, 
brought up to date, and accurately 
engraved by C. S. Hammond & Co., 
illustrate the history of a period, 
and enable the reader to follow 
easily the development of a coun- 
try. Over one thousand half-tones 
and line-cuts are to be found in the 
text, and about two hundred pic- 
tures in duotone and colors as in- 
serts. Many of them are from 
original paintings by well-known 
American and European artists, 
and some of them have been 
painted especially for this work. 

We must register one serious ob- 
jection, however, and that is that 
the average uncritical reader will 
find it difficult to distinguish truth 
from error, when authors of such 
different mental caliber are cited 
side by side. Imagine a university 
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professor quoting the unscholarly 
D’Aubigné together with the erudite 
Pastor, or a Catholic teacher of his- 
tory citing in one breath, as of 
equal authority, the uncritical 
Darras and the painstaking his- 
torian Grisar! 


Pamphlet Publications —7he Cath- 
olic Mind for October and Novem- 
ber reprints an unusually good 
series of lectures from The Tribune 
of Melbourne. The series cover 
ably “Catholic Activity in English 
Literature,” by George O’Neill, S.J. 
(Oct. 8th); “The Catholic Church 
and Art,” by Rev. F. A. Merner 
(Oct. 22d); “The Inspiration of the 
Bible,” by Rev. Albert Power, S.J. 
—an explanation of “Inspiration” 
that he who runs may read and un- 
derstand—(Nov. 8th); and “Great 
Converts: Their Testimony,” by 


Rev. E. Boylan, S.J. (Nov. 22d). 
(New York: The America Press. 


5 cents each.) 

The Catholic Truth Society of- 
fers: Under the caption The Divine 
Lover, a sheaf of meditations, taken 
from a work by the Rev. Pierre 
Charles, S.J., and translated by E. 
M. Eyre, of unusual quality and 
appeal; How to Use the Missal for 
the Laity, by E. B., simplifying 
that true following of the Mass 
which should be the common prac- 
tice of every Catholic; Letters to 
an Anglican Nun, by the Rev. J. H. 
Stewart, smoothing away difficul- 
ties common to many standing on 
the threshold of the Church yet 
fearful to enter; and The Rectory 
Ghost, by Grace Christmas, a story 
of God’s mysterious ways with 
those of good will (5 cents each). 

Thoughts on the Passion of 
Jesus Christ, by Bishop Rosecrans, 
give a true sense of values in many 
striking commentaries; The Pearl 


of Great Price, by M. D. Forrest, 
M.S.C., sets forth the nature, advan- 
tages, and trials of the religious life, 
and calls for volunteers (New York: 
The Paulist Press, 5 cents each). 

The literature of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is further enriched by 
new editions of Six Discourses on 
the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart in the Home, by Rev. Father 
Matheo, SS.CC., True Veneration of 
the Sacred Heart and Enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart in the 
Home (Clyde, Mo.: Benedictine 
Convent of Perpetual Adoration). 
The ceremonies and devotions for 
enthronement are to be had from 
the same source. 

Pope Pius X., The Pope of Fa- 
vours, by Rev. G. Galloni, S.J., with 
a foreword by the Bishop of Sal- 
ford, tells the story of favors ob- 
tained through the beloved Pope 
of Daily Communion. It should 
prove welcome reading to those 
who have at heart the cause of his 
beatification (Rochdale, England: 
D. Bann & Co.). 

Daily Communion, by Rev. Louis 
F. Schlathoelter is a _ consoling 
pocket companion to be read and 
fully digested (Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Columbia Publishing Co.). The 
same company publishes Father 
Durin’s Novena for the Relief of 
the Poor Souls in Purgatory, in a 
new revised edition (5 cents each). 

Revealing sketches of the De- 
famers of the Church, published by 
the Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, is now in its eight- 
eenth edition. 

American Democracy and Cath- 
olic Doctrine, by Sylvester J. Mc- 
Namara, M.A., is a careful histor- 
ical study of the spirit of democ- 
racy, showing the Church as the 
persistent guardian of the people’s 
rights and her principles, the prin- 
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ciples that underlie the Virginian 
Bill of Rights and the American 
Declaration of Independence. The 
topic is important, the matter in- 
vites perusal. It is a pity that 
careless proof reading has confused 
the meaning and marred the ef- 
fect of scholarship. (Brooklyn: In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society. 
25 cents). 

The Rock, the Hongkong Cath- 
olic monthly published under the 
auspices of the Catholic Union and 
Catholic Men’s Club, in its July- 
August double issue (Pokfulum, 
Hongkong. 40 cents), gives a most 
interesting account of “The Cath- 
olic General Council of China,” 
held at Shanghai, May 15-June 
12, 1924, and contains much else of 
general and particular interest. 
Franciscan Studies of July is de- 
voted to “St. Bonaventure, The 
Seraphic Doctor, His Life and 


Works” and an exposition of “The 


Doctrine of St. Bonaventure Con- 
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cerning Our Knowledge of God” 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., 25 cents). 

The highest ideal, that of the 
priesthood, is offered to the con- 
sideration of “Catholic boys at the 
parting of the ways,” in chatty 
story form by Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S., in Boyhood’s Highest Ideal 
(St. Nazianz, Wis.: Society of the 
Divine Savior, 30 cents, postage, 3 
cents). The same Society pub- 
lishes the charming Manna AIl- 
manac for “young folks” at 20 
cents a copy. *” 

Other attractive almanacs are 
St. Anthony’s Almanac, published 
by the Franciscan Fathers of the 
Province of the Holy Name at St. 
Bonaventure, New York (25 cents, 
postage 4 cents), and the Almanach 
de la Bonne Nouvelle (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui, 1fr.). The Exten- 
sion Press offers, as usual, the very 
attractive “Catholic Art Calendar” 
at 40 cents. 
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